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A Land of Homes 


I hear the bells, the village bells, at ev’ning from the kirk; 
I see the men from hills and dells come walking home 
from work; 
1 see the lights, the little lights, that kindle one by one— 
A — sounds, a hundred sights, declare the day is 
one. 








Now red the little kitchen fires that blink thru open doors 


To eee home returning sires, like signals on the 
shores— . 


A pillow in the easy chair, the little table spread, 
And oy a glimpse from over there of quiet room and 
ed. 





O men ore with theories, who plan the nation’s 
weal, 


Such simple sights and sounds 2s these the answer 
may reveal— 


The nation’s hope isin the hearth as well marts of trade, 
And all is well upon the earth at night when supper’s laid. 








Concern yourselves with simple things, for these the 
larger are 

Than all the majesty of kings or territories far. 

When honest men from honest toil come home to homes 
their own 


Then Freedom finds the fertile soil where Liberty is 
sown. 





The home, and hearth, and suppertime—you need no 
more to plan 

To make a government sublime, to serve the rights of 
man. 

Lacey =e! is safe, your land secure, when in the ev’ning 
ight 

Its men come home from mill and moor to peace and 
joy at night. 





Make this your problem and your hope, make this your 
plan and dream— 


The little cottage on the slope with comfort all a-gleam. 

No mighty bulwarks need you build, no temples such as 
Rome’s— 

Nay, use your wealth as God hes willed, to build a land 

' of homes! 
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LUMPS IN PRICES of farm crops and livestock have dealt a severe 
blow to farmers in the grain and livestock sections. Tenants are 
even more severely affected than are owners, whether rents are 

paid in eash or in crops. No good purpose would be served in recount- 
ing the painful details here; what is needed is to find a way out, 
because in the fate of the farmer is tied up the fate of the community 
as well as the fate of the lumberman. 

In many sections of the corn belt the crop is large and the price 
below the 10-year average. Indeed, in some communities grain buyers 
are making no offers at all for corn. The renter who must hire part 
of is husking and pay for the shelling of both his own and his land- 
lord’s share is tempted to leave the corn on the stalk, because nothing 
would remain to him after the husking and shelling have been paid 
for, to reckon nothing for the preceding planting and cultivating of 
the crop. In some cases landlords and other creditors are enforcing 
their liens on the crops. 

Lumbermen who are conversant with the situation in their com- 
munities know that their farmer friends are in a sorry plight. What 
tan be done to help them and to tide the community as a whole over 
wtil the farmers can realize something on their crops? In an article 
mm another page is pointed out a possible use of the money made 
available by Congress thru the billion-dollar agricultural loan, and 
the part the lumberman may play is suggested. 















Farmers Need Credit Extension to Carry and Feed Crops 


As one intelligent farmer phrased it, ‘‘It is the long pull that will 
save the situation.’’ The farmer must not be forced to throw his 
crop on a market that does not want it and that will pay little or 
nothing for it. He must store his corn on the farm until he ean feed 
it to profit-making livestock or until the market is in condition to take 
it at a price that will leave the producer something for his labor 
and to live on. 

Many farmers already are in debt for money borrowed at the banks 
and for goods bought of the local merchants. If the farmers’ creditors 
insist upon immediate sale of the crops and payment of:the obligations 
community stagnation will inevitably result. This would not only 
impose a hardship upon the farmers; it would mean in some cases 
the ruin of the communities. When the farmer finds himself in a 
position where he must pay his debts by utterly impoverishing him- 
self, if he has anything not covered by a mortgage, he will turn his 
property into money and move out. When that is the alternative of 
any considerable number of farmers only compromise and codperation 
between creditors and debtors can save the situation. 





THE AMOUNT OF ACID normally present in any native wood is not 
sufficient to warrant its rejection for any purpose involving contact 
with metals. 
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Lumber from the Virgin Forests of the 
Northwest, in practically all dimensions for 


are: 
retail lumber yards— that’s our specialty. 
Our exacting demands in the manufacture of Fir, Cedar, R. E. =. Pocatello, Idaho 
Larch (Noble Fir) and Western Hemlock will prove a ; . 
r2velation to you— and will insure a permanent and C. S. Robinson, 
increas2d demand among your customers for this quality Newhous2 Building, 


product. 


REAP THE BENEFITS OF PERMANENT 
DEMAND — 
** Knock out the knots in your Lumbering 
problems—write us today.’’ 
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Farmers Need Credit Extension to Carry and Feed Crops 


LUMPS IN PRICES of farm crops and livestock have dealt a severe As one intelligent farmer phrased it, ‘‘It is the long pull that will 
S blow to farmers in the grain and livestock sections. Tenants are save the situation.’’ The farmer must not be forced to throw his 
even more severely affected than are owners, whether rents are crop on a market that does not want it and that will pay little or 
aid in eash or in crops. No good purpose would be served in recount- nothing for it. He must store his corn on the farm until he ean feed 
ing the painful details here; what is needed is to find a way out, it to profit-making livestock or until the market is in condition to take 
because in the fate of the farmer is tied up the fate of the community it at a price that will leave the producer something for his labor 
as well as the fate of the lumberman. and to live on. 

In many sections of the corn belt the crop is large and the price Many farmers already are in debt for money borrowed at the banks 
below the 10-year average. Indeed, in some communities grain buyers and for goods bought of the local merchants. If the farmers’ creditors 
are making no offers at all for corn. The renter who must hire part insist upon immediate sale of the crops and payment of-the obligations 
of his husking and pay for the shelling of both his own and his land- community stagnation will inevitably result. This would not only 
ord’s share is tempted to leave the corn on the stalk, because nothing impose a hardship upon the farmers; it would mean in some eases 
vould remain to him after the husking and shelling have been paid the ruin of the communities. When the farmer finds himself in a 
‘or, to reckon nothing for the preceding planting and cultivating of position where he must pay his debts by utterly impoverishing him- 
he crop. In some eases landlords and other creditors are enforcing self, if he has anything not covered by a mortgage, he will turn his 
heir liens on the crops. property into money and move out. When that is the alternative of 

Lumbermen who are conversant with the situation in their com- any considerable number of farmers only compromise and codperation 
‘aunities know that their farmer friends are in a sorry plight. What between creditors and debtors can save the situation. 
an be done to help them and to tide the community as a whole over 
intil the farmers can realize something on their crops? In an article 
on another page is pointed out a possible use of the money made THE AMOUNT OF ACID normally present in any native wood is not 
available by Congress thru the billion-dollar agricultural loan, and sufficient to warrant its rejection for any purpose involving contact 
the part the lumberman may play is suggested. with metals. 
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Enlist In the War Against Unemployment 


O SECTION OF the public is more vitally interested in 
the pressing problem of unemployment than are the 
lumbermen of the country. Their prosperity, like that 

of business men in all other lines, rests primarily upon the 
buying power of the people of their communities. 

While business conditions, viewed in the large, are steadily 
improving, the process of recovery necessarily must be slow 
and there is certain to be much unemployment during the 
coming months unless effective means can be found for in- 
creasing the volume of work to be done. 

Sound business policy, as well as every humanitarian in- 
stinct, dictates that every effort should be made to restore 
the unemployed thousands of the country to the status of pro- 
ducers and buyers. The commodities that they should be 
buying and consuming remain in large part piled up in ware- 
houses and on the shelves of dealers. If this cont:nues long 
the inevitable result must be further curtailment of produc- 
tion and the discharge of more workers to accord with the 
diminished demand. 

Thus the question of providing employment for the idle 
becomes one of vast importance to the nation, to every com- 
munity and to every business man in whatever line he may 
be engaged. Broadly speaking, every idle man restored to 
full earning and consuming power means the equivalent of 
another man put back to work in the industries, to supply his 
enhanced needs. 

The problem of providing employment is being grappled 
with by able minds at the national conference on unemploy- 
ment initiated by President Harding now in session at Wash- 
ington under the direction of Secretary of Commerce Hoover. 
But this conference can do little more than to survey the 
situation, ascertain the needs and suggest measures for their 
alleviation. The governors of States and the mayors of cities 
have been asked by the conference to take the initiative and 
many of them are doing this, but the problem is not one to be 
solved merely by the issuance of proclamations. The real 
work of providing jobs falls upon each community and upon 
every citizen. Not all citizens, of course, can employ men, 
but all can use their influence in getting public and private 
work started in their communities. 

Your city,.county, township or school district no doubt has 
building or improvement projects of various kinds projected, 
or more or less definitely in contemplation. Perhaps bonds 
have already been voted for such work, or thru some other 
channel money or credit is available, but for some reason 
active work has been held in abeyance. Lumbermen and other 
business men in every community should use their utmost in- 
fluence to get all such work under way at once or at the 
earliest date possible. Do not allow quibblings about prices of 
any required material to stand in the way of erecting that 
long needed school building, constructing those hard roads, 
paving those streets, putting in that bridge, or doing what- 
ever other needed public work can be got under way during 
the next few months. 

Then too, the field of quasi-public construction, such as 
hospitals, churches, libraries, clubs etc. is a wide one. Hun- 
dreds of such projects are being held in abeyance in every 
part of the country. In many cases necessary funds have 
been provided in whole or in part, but work has been post- 
voned pending lower building costs or for other reasons. 


Let these ‘‘frozen’’ projects be released and work for thou. 
sands of men will be provided. 

In every community someone must take the initiative if 
anything effective is to result. Who is more fitted to do this 
than the lumberman? He is vitally interested in the pros. 
perity and upbuilding of his community. Moreover he is as 
a rule looked up to as a business leader of broad and con- 
structive vision. His interest in getting projects launched 
that will furnish employment is of course much broader than 
the mere selling of materials for such projects, even tho soine 
business naturally would result. His underlying purpose 
should be to get idle men back to work, to get wage money 
into circulation—then everybody will prosper, and the lwn- 
berman will get his share. 

Discussion and agitation naturally must precede action 
along lines des‘gned to increase employment thru the launch. 
ing of construction or improvement enterprises such as have 
been outlined, therefore the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
suggests that lumbermen who feel impelled to lend a hand 
in this exceedingly important matter confer with their local 
bankers, editors, merchants, and other business and civic 
leaders and get them interested. It may be advisable to call 
a meeting of picked men to discuss the situation—perhaps 
around the luncheon or dinner table—and see what can be 
done toward carrying out the recommendations of the na- 
tional conference on unemployment, or to attain the same 
objects thru other means. It matters not how’it is done, so 
long as it is done. 

The subject may also well be introduced anc. ‘iscussed at 
meetings of lumbermen’s clubs, chambers of commerce, Ro- 
tary and Kiwanis clubs and business and civic organizations 
of every sort. 

Publicity is a prime necessity. Therefore the aid and co- 
operation of the local newspaper men is indispensable. The 
average newspaper editor is public spirited and wishes to do 
all he can to advance the interests of his community. It is 
only necessary to show him the importance to the community 
of this proposition. Many editors, however, especially in the 
smaller cities and towns, either because of pressure upon 
their time or from lack of initiative, are sometimes slow to 
take up a new subject where it involves the writing of an 
editorial. With a view to obviating that difficulty, and also 
to the end that the subject be clearly and forcibly presented, 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN upon request will prepare 


an editorial which can be used in the local paper. The local . 


lumberman can hand this to his editor, with the suggestion 
that he print it or that he prepare something original along 
the same line. Then get him to follow the subject up from 
week to week until the community is aroused to action. 


Let everyone put his shoulder to the wheel in the united 


effort to banish unemployment. No one wants to see munici 
pal soup houses or bread lines, nor to be taxed for the main 
tenance of such emergency relief measures. Great Britain i: 
being crowded to the brink of ruin by the terrific drain upor 
the public treasury entailed by the payment of the wéekl; 
doles to the unemployed. The way to forestall certain dan. 
gerous tendencies in our own country as well as to haster 
the return of full prosperity is to see that every man who i 
able to work has a job. The task is enormous and calls f 
the fullest measure of individual codperation. 
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Why the Barber Has No Home 


F YOUNG MEN starting out in life would only profit by the 
experience of others, many vain regrets in after life would be 
avoided. Probably most retail lumbermen could relate, from 

their own observation, incidents that present as sharp contrasts 
between thrift and shiftlessness as do the two told by a retail lum- 
ber dealer in Missouri in a recent letter to the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN, written in response to a request for true stories of young men 
who had acquired homes thru the practice of thrift and self-denial. 
The first of the two incidents related by this dealer was as follows: 

“About ten years ago I went into a barber shop, and the barber 
vehind my chair was very enthusiastic about some lots in an Okla- 
homa town site which he had bought a short time before. I re- 
marked to him: ‘Why don’t you buy a lot right here in your own 
home town, where you can see to it, and eventually put up a house 
for yourself?” He laughed at the idea, and said: ‘It takes too much 
money. If you don’t take chances you never get anything.’ ‘But,’ 
I replied, ‘pay for your lot on the instalment plan if need be, but 
have your investments under your eye.’ 


“IT could .e that the young barber was not much impressed by 
my words. Ten years have elapsed since that little conversation 
took place There is a tinge of gray in his hair. He still is, and 


always wid! be, without a home, and without much of anything else. 
He was of the sort who argue as did my darkey friend: ‘I wouldn’t 
mind dying if it wasn’t for laying so long.’ ” 

The dealer then relates the following instance, of a different char- 
acter: 

“A faithful employee of ours, anxious to get ahead, got me to 
help him buy a little place, and systematically laid aside and banked 
a certain definite sum each month. These savings gave him a start 
toward home owning, and toward becoming a real, worth while 
citizen. 

“Of these two men, one wanted to go too fast, and never started, 
while the other knew that slowly but surely pennies make dollars— 
make hundreds—make homes and happiness.” 

Comment so far as the thrift or the home owning aspects are 
concerned would be superfluous, but it may be pointed out that the 
two incidents related afford an excellent illustration of the fallacy 
of the contention that there ever can be equal distribution of the 
material rewards of life. Equality of opportunity there can and 
must be, but so long as some men are shiftless and improvident and 
others are thrifty and industrious, inequality of wealth will continue. 
Too largely the tendency of the times is to reward shiftlessness and 


incompetency, and to penalize thrift and enterprise—a tendency 
that must be reversed if the country is to prosper as it should. 


Making Better Lumber a Necessity 


ECREASING AND CHANGING timber supplies, increased 
freight rates, greater cost of production and continued de- 
pression in the market for low grade lumber are driving home 

to manufacturers the necessity of increasing the percentage of 
upper grades produced from the logs as they go thru the mill. The 
percentage of low grade has increased rapidly, due in some measure 
to the inferior quality of the timber and partly to methods of manu- 
facture. The influence of this preponderance of low grades on the 
average realization may be judged from a statement made to the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN this week by a prominent west Coast manu- 
facturer. The discussion’: was about marked increases recently 
made in the price of uppers, both in fir and southern pine. He said, 
“An increase of $20 a thousand feet in the price of fir uppers 
means an increase of only 20 cents a thousand on the general 
average. As reports show that west Coast mills have sold their 
product this year at an average loss of about $3 a thousand, it is 
quite evident that an advance of $20 or even $40 on uppers alone is 
not going to put them back on a profit basis. There must be a 
greater production of uppers or a considerable advance in the 
prices of lower grades before this desirable condition again is 
reached.” 

That at least one big southern pine concern is taking cognizance 
of this situation and is going about in an intelligent way to correct 
it may be noted from a news item in this issue of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN. At a meeting of mill managers and executives of the 
Kirby Lumber Co. of Houston, Tex., the question of increasing the 
output of upper grades was given serious consideration and each 
mill manager was instructed to devote his special attention for the 
next few weeks to the development of methods for getting more 
good lumber out of the logs and be prepared to report results at a 
later meeting. These men were not hampered with cut and dried 
theoretical rules as to how to get the desired results; but, as prac- 
tical, experienced mill operators, they are given opportunity to 
work out the problem and as a spirit of friendly rivalry will thus 
be aroused, it probably will be entirely safe to wager that at the 
next meeting of mill managers the company executives will be able 
to see gratifying results. : 

In the earlier history of the industry “greater production” was 
the goal, but changed conditions now make “better lumber” the 
desideratum and more and more will attention be centered on the 
working out of this problem. 
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Missouri Closes Case in Ouster Suit 

Sr. Louis, Mo., Oct. 12.—With the introdue- 
tion in evidence of records from the minute 
books of the board of directors and general 
meetings of the St. Louis Lumber Trade Ex- 
change, and the testimony of George L. Wal- 
ters, secretary treasurer of the Mound City Lum- 
ber Co., the State closed its case in the ouster 
suit brought by Attorney-General Barrett under 
the antitrust laws of Missouri against the mem- 
bers of the exchange. The hearing will be 
resumed tomorrow before Dorsey W. Shackle- 
ford, commissioner for the State supreme court. 

Mr. Walters has been a member of the board 
of arbitration of the exchange since it was or- 
ganized and was clerk of the board. He said 
that the exchange was organized to eliminate un- 
ethical practices among lumbermen, an effort 
being made to have every dealer become a mem- 
ber. He said that he would not have joined the 
exchange if he had not been satisfied that it 
was legal. Assistant Attorney-General Merritt 
made an effort to get the witness to admit that 
the members of the exchange were never certain 
of the legality of the organization, but failed, 
Mr. Walter insisting that they never had any 
doubt. The attorney-general read from minutes 
of the directors and general meetings where at- 
torneys had been invited to address them, but 
these addresses were on general subjects. It 
was read from the minutes that a committee had 
visited Washington to confer with the Federal 
Trade Commission, and had reported that ‘‘the 
commission would not commit itself to the de- 
tails of the service charge, but had approved the 
service charge principles.’’ 


It was read from the minutes of the board of 
arbitration where fines had been assessed for 
violations of the rules, the assistant attorney- 
general said. He asked the witness about cases 
where fines had been assessed but remitted be- 
eause of ‘‘unfair competition.’’ Mr. Walters 
explained that this was where the offending 
member had been forced to sell lumber at prices 
to meet ruinous competition among nonmembers. 
The witness testified that no fines were as- 
sessed in 1921 because no cases came before the 
board of arbitration, it being unnecessary, as 
the members were living up to the service charge. 





Gov’t Offers Airplane Hardwood 


WaAsHINeTON, D. C., Oct. 12—The War De- 
partment today issued the following from the 
office of the director of sales: 


Sealed proposals for the purchase of nearly 
1,000,000 feet of lumber located et the Fairfield 
air intermediate depot, Fairfield, Ohio. will be re- 
ceived by the Material Disposal and Salvage Di- 
vision Air Service, Eighteenth Street and Virginia 
Avenue, N. W., Washington, D. C., until Tuesday, 
Nov. 1, 3 p..m., eastern time. 

The material consists approximately of 128.000 
board feet of quartered white oak, 1 inch thick 
by 7 inches wide by 7 feet to 16 feet long; and 
830.000 board feet of black walnut, 1 inch thick 
by 7 inches to 16 inches wide by 7 feet to 12 feet 
long. The lumber was purchased by the bureau of 
aircraft production in 1918 for airplane propeller 
production, and was very carefully selected. It is 
estimated that the lumber will grade approximately 
as follows: Thirty percent, firsts and seconds; 
60 percent, No. 1 and 2 common; 10 percent, No. 3 
common. 

The lumber will be sold “as is” f. 0. b. cars at 
point of location, at straight price per thousand 
feet without reference to grades, same to be taken 
run of pile. The minimum bidding unit to be con- 


propositions will be considered for the entire 
amount. 

Complete details of terms and conditions of sale 
will be furnished on application to the Material 
Disposal and Salvage Division, Air Service, 18th 
Street and Virginia Avenue N. W., Washington, 

ye 





New Pittsburgh Wholesaler 


PITTSBURGH, Pa., Oct. 12.—The T. S. Disler 
Lumber Co. is a new concern here which started 
in the wholesale southern pine and hardwood 
business the first of this month. Mr. Disler 
is well known -.mong the lumber fraternity in 
Pittsburgh and eastern territory. He was for- 
merly sales manager for the Kendall Lumber 
Co., of Pittsburgh. The new company has 
opened offices at 244 Oliver Building. 


Withholds Decision on Penalty Charge 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 13.—Aside from act- 
ing favorably on the application of the Chicago 
& Eastern Illinois Railroad to withdraw on short 
notice its supplement cancelling concurrence in 
the $10 penalty charge on carloads of lumber 
held for reconsignment beyond the forty-eight 
hour free time period, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has not yet disposed of the issue 
raised by four roads in proposing to discontinue 
this charge. The commission has not yet sus- 
pended any of the other supplements. The Chi- 
eago & Eastern Illinois based its application to 
withdraw its supplement on the ground that the 
entire question of the penalty charge is pending 
in a formal proceeding now up for decision. 
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THE USUAL WEIGHT OF MINE PROPS 

Would like to know if you can furnish any infor- 
mation relative to the average weight of timbers 
when manufactured into mine props and also the 
average number of props, of various lengths, that 
are usually shipped in a carload. 

We desire this information as an aid in figuring 
freight charges on such shipments, and will appreci- 
ate any information you will be able to furnish on 
this or the addresses of any parties who you think 
might be in a position to furnish such informa- 
tion.— Inquiry No. 376. 

[It is not an easy matter to decide the ques- 
tion as to all props, for they are cut in various 
sizes, and of different woods. Nelson C. Brown 
gives the average size as equivalent to ten feet 
of lumber. That leaves many below that size 
and many above it. Perhaps two thousand 
would be a fair carload of average props, but at 
least four thousand of the smaller props would 
constitute a carload, and perhaps not more than 
a thousand of the larger. Mine props are of 
different lengths to conform to.the mine open- 
ing. In figuring the number in a carload, reduce 
them to board feet and include enough to make 
fifteen or twenty thousand feet. Persons in the 
mine prop business will be able to give more 
exact information than this, and if any such in- 
formation is sent to us it will be forwarded to 
the inquirer.—EDITOoR. } 


Who wrote the “Star Spangled Banner?” 
Query XLII. 


PINE AND FIR LATH 


We would like to have the addresses of parties 
that are in the market for western pine, white 
pine and fir lath. We would like to cut six or eight 
cars of them.—InQuiRY No. 366. 


[The address of the inquirer, in Montana, will 
be supplied on request.—EDITor. ] 


What famous general first used the idea, 
if not the exact words, “Hold the fort, for 
I am coming?” Query XLII. 


LIABILITY FOR RATE UNDERCHARGES 


We have a question which we have been unable 
to get decided for us definitely. The matter comes 
up in a good many cases in our business. We will 
give you an example: 

A shipment is made from the Inland Empire to 
one of our yards on the Kickapoo Valley. The cor- 
rect rate on this shipment is 70 cents. The expense 
bill paid by us shows a rate of 62% cents, which 
is in error. We deduct this expense bill from the 
invoice rendered us by the shipping company and 
remit to it the balance due. Now let us assume 
that the shipping company goes into bankruptcy. 
Can the carrier force us to pay an undercharge cor- 
rection of 74% cents a hundred when the shipping 
company was the one which benefited by the error? 

We are having great difficulty in getting the 
railroad companies to assess the correct freight 
charges, with the result that we have a very large 
percentage of undercharge corrections. Are we not 
justified in stating to the carriers that we will not 
pay these undercharge corrections since all of our 
material is bought on a delivered price and after 
we have settled with the shipping company they 
must look to that shipping company alone for the 
payment of any undercharge? 

We would like a definite answer on this as soon 
as it is possible for you to give it to us.—INQUIRY 
No. 377. 


[From the viewpoint of the carrier the con- 
signee is liable for the freight charges and the 
carrier has a lien on the shipment to secure pay- 
ment. Errors in freight bills are common, but 
the general impression has been that they are 
more often overcharges than undercharges, 
Many lumbermen’s associations employ rate 
clerks whose chief occupation is checking 
freight bills and making claims for overcharges 
on shipments of their members, which in many 
eases run into the thousands of dollars in a 
year. The carrier is liable for overcharges ex- 
actly the same as the consignee is liable for the 
full amount of the charge, whether an error is 
made in the original billing or not. If he were 
not, making undercharges would be an easy 


method of granting rebates to favored con- 
signees. But rebates are forbidden by law. In 
the case cited, the consignee is unfortunate if 
the shipper is bankrupt; for he is liable for the 
full amount of freight and can look to nobody 
else for recovery.—EDITOR. | 


Which is capable of the greater speed, a 
wild goose or an airplane? Query XLIV. 


QUANTITY OF WOOD BLOCKS WANTED 


I am preparing to place on the market a 
patented article that requires a block of material 
as per sketch. This block can be made of any 
economical material—plaster, cement or wood. 

New wood or lumber in lengths would be too ex- 
pensive, but I thought it might be possible to 
utilize some ends or waste for my purpose. I 
expect to use from 3,000 to 5,000 of these blocks 
per day. They can be made of any kind of wood, 
the cheaper the better. Blocks are 2%x6 inches 
with a hole drilled in the center, 244x5% deep. 
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Character of Wood Blocks Called for in Inquiry 
No. 381 


Also will use blocks with same size holes, from 
2 to 15 holes in a block. For a 4-hole block the 
size would be 5x5x6 inches high. - 

Any information you may be able to give me as 
to what grade of wood to use, if possible to get or 
use mill ends, names of possible manufacturers 
ete. will be appreciated.—INquiry No. 381. 

[The above inquiry is inserted on behalf of 
a Brooklyn, (N. Y.) man. The character of 
blocks desired is very well shown by accompany- 
ing illustration. It would seem that a number 
of lumber manufacturers would have stock which 
this inquirer could use profitably. The difficulty, 
of course, will be in boring the holes. The oper- 
ation of boring in itself is not difficult, but 
many planing mills, altho modern in character, 
have no equipment for work of this kind. Ap- 
parently the inquirer will use large quantities 
of material and consequently it may pay lumber 
manufacturers to install some special machin- 
ery, provided a contract can be entered into 
which will provide for a continuous market for 
this material. The address of the inquirer will 
be supplied upon request.—EDITOoR. | 


Why is a well known tree called turkey 
oak? Query XLVI. 


WATERPOWER MILL BY NIGHT OR DAY 


A correspondent has asked for an answer to 
the question whether a mill driven by water- 
power runs faster by night than by day, and 
the reason for it. This question was discussed 
by scientists eighty years ago, and the fact was 
brought out that the belief was common among 
millers who operated day and night that the 
mill would do more work in a given length of 
time by night than by day; but the scientists 
could assign no reason why it was so, nor would 
they admit more than that conservative men 
believed that they could get more work by night 
than by day. 

Those who saw a reason thought it probable 
that in the cooler hours of the night, evapora- 
tion was less from the watershed drained by the 
stream, and consequently enough water reached 
the wheel to make its impression felt. There 
does not exist, so far as we know, a scientific 
investigation of the matter. The work by night 
probably would be comparatively greater on a 
small stream than on a large one. The larger 
the drainage area, the smaller the advantage by 
night, because the effect of the day’s evapora- 
tion would not be felt at the mill till several 
hours later, or it might not be felt at the mill 
till the next day.—EpiTor. 


Were the first slaves in America Negroes? 
Query XLVII, 


FIR AND HEMLOCK GRADING RULES 

I wish you would let me know thru your Query 
and Comment column where I can obtain a book 
of grading rules on fir and western hemlock.—InN- 
quiry No. 383. 

[The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN does not ordi- 
narily print communications when they are sent 
to it by one who does not sign his name as 
was the case in this circumstance. However, 
in this case the inquirer is very evidently seek- 
ing to better his knowledge of grades and conse- 
quently the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN will be 
pleased to give him the desired information, 
provided he will give his name and address.— 
EpITor. | 


How many men signed the Declaration of 
Independence? Query XLVIII. 


HARDWOOD DISTILLATION DATA 

In the Feb. 21, 1914, number of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN there appeared an article by R. C. 
Palmer, of the Forest Products Laboratory, entitled 
“A Statistical Study of the Growth of the Hard- 
wood Distillation Industry.’”’ This article con- 
tained some very interesting statistics as to the 
output of hardwood distillation products and we 
are desirous of securing information which will 
enable us to bring to date the figures given therein. 

We find that figures from Government sources. 
particularly as to production of charcoal, wood 
alcohol, acetate of lime and acetic acid are avail- 
able only for census years. Therefore, we will 
greatly appreciate it if you can supply us with pro- 
duction figures for these commodities for the years 
1911, 1912, 1913, 1915, 1916, 1917, 1918 and 1920. 
Perhaps, if you can not furnish these figures you 
may be able to direct us to a source from which 
they may be obtained.—Inquiry No. 380. 

[The above information is sought by a large 
company which deals in chemicals, paints and 
allied products. A preliminary investigation of 
statistics reveals very little detailed informa- 
tion. This is another example of the need for 
definite statistics covering production of lumber 
and products derived from wood. When a large 
industrial company determines that it ean use 
a certain distilled product. of wood or a certain 
byproduct of wood that company immediately 
wants to know the size of the supply available, 
where it is distributed and other information 
which would tend to assist the manufacturer to 
determine whether a supply sufficient in amount 
and quality is available or whether it could be 
secured easily. The aid of those connected with 
the lumber industry who can throw light on 
statistics regarding the distillation of hardwood 
products is solicited.—Ep1Tor. ]. 
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General Business Conditions 
Further improvement in the general business 
situation has been noted during the week, cur- 
rent statistics showing a larger production of 
basic commodities, notably coal and coke, iron 
and steel, lumber, cement and building materials 


in general, and hardware. An encouraging fea- 
ture is the fact that reports from all industrially 
important cities show that there has of late been 
a reduction in unemployment. This reduction, it 
is true, has not been great, but shows that trade 
and manufacturing are picking up and that un- 
employment probably has passed its most crit- 
ical point. Another fact of great constructive 
importance is that collections are showing a very 
general improvement. In connection with the 
trade revival that is now beginning it is well 
to notice that buying of all commodities is still 
largely for present needs, and that speculative 
purchasing is almost entirely absent. This indi- 
dates gratifying improvement in current trade 
and leads manufacturers to look for a period of 
very brisk business when buying for stock is 
added to buying for immediate requirements. 


Northern Pine and Hemlock 


The market for northern pine uppers is de- 
veloping greater strength, due to an improved 
demand at a time when uppers are very scarce. 
Recent price reductions on the lower grades 
have stimulated their movement to industrial 
consumers and the recent advances in southern 
pine and Douglas fir prices have resulted in 
larger retail buying of northern pine, as well 
as of hemlock. Most of the northern mills are 
preparing to close down and, as stocks of pine 
dimension and common boards show a rather 
heavy surplus, it is expected that logging opera- 
tions this winter may be curtailed. The eastern 
movement of hemlock continues good and the 
tone of the market is much improved over re- 
cent weeks. 


! In the Southern Pine Field 


Further improvement in the southern pine 
market has been witnessed during the last week. 
Tho it is true that orders booked in some manu- 
facturing centers have declined because order 
files are as full as some shippers care to have 
them at this time, the interior demand as a 
whole is growing heavier. Retailers practically 
thruout the southern pine territory, but particu- 
larly in the South and Southwest, report a very 
good business compared with that enjoyed at 
any other time of this year, and they look for 
a continued improvement during the remaining 
weeks of open weather. Mill stocks in the mean- 
while are being further depleted with each week 
that passes, and it is becoming increasingly dif- 
ficult to place orders either for mixed or straight 
ears of many items. B&better flooring, ceiling, 
easing and base, No. 1 12-inch boards and good 
dimension are among the items that are becom- 
ing particularly searce and have advanced $2 to 
$5 during the last ten days. Many mills are 
entirely out of some of these items, and those 
manufacturers who still have stocks of them usu- 
ally put a limit on the amount which may be put 
into any one car. A feature of the market is 
the growing demand for lower grades. No. 2 
has advanced about $3 during the last month 
and a real scarcity of this grade has developed, 
with the result that the movement of No. 3 has 
increased quite materially, and that prices on 
this grade also have advanced $2 to $3 over 
those prevailing a month ago. Railroads are 
buying all the car material they can find, and 
that is not much. Bk&better car siding during 
the week was quoted at $50 f. o. b. mill. The 
heavy domestic demand has also caused a rise of 


$2 on export stuff. Some increase in production 
at the large mills is reported, but there has not 
yet become apparent any general movement on 
the part of the small mills to resume operations. 
These, however, are watching the market closely, 
awaiting a favorable time to resume. 


In the Hardwood Field 


The volume of hardwood business is showing 
a steady expansion, and the price tendency is 
distinetly upward. In fact, several large hard- 
wood mills, particularly in the South, have with- 
drawn their prices and are booking few orders 
pending more definite knowledge of the trend 
of the market. Some substantial advances in 
scarce and much sought for items have already 
been reported, but it does not appear that these 
advances have become generai as yet. No. 1 
common is coming somewhat closer to FAS, and 
it is expected that as the scarcity of the former 
grade becomes more marked the lower grades, 
which still are rather neglected and on a low 
price basis, will begin to show greater activity 
and gather strength. Furniture manufacturers 
have increased their takings slightly, and there 
has been some expansion in the purchasing of 
consumers generally. The building industry is 
an especially conspicuous consumer, and floor- 
ing in some sections brings $5 to $12 more than 
a few weeks ago. The movement of lower 
grades to box plants has retained the increase 
noted some time ago, but is not yet heavy 
enough materially to reduce stocks of such 
grades. Some satisfactory export business is 
still booked, trade with Europe having been 
stimulated by further reductions in ocean 
freight rates. 


North Carolina Pine Conditions 


North Carolina pine manufacturers report a 
marked increase in demand for rough low grade 
stock and prices on lower grades generally have 
shown further advance. The market as a whole 
is clearly working upward ; business conditions 
are of forth and optimism is strong. Current sales 

rth Carolina pine are estimated at about 
double the production, which with the associa- 
tion mills is around 47 percent of normal, and 
it is certain that the volume of sales would have 
bedn larger had the mills been in position to 
quéte. But mill stocks remaining unsold have 
beén further reduced and the shortage is be- 
coming really acute. 


Western Pines and Redwood 

Demand for western pines thruout the middle 
West is better, and it is becoming more difficult 
to secure some items. The California mills, par- 
ticularly, report an improved demand, buyers 
evidently having realized the shortage of desir- 
able stocks of white and sugar pine. Shop is 
moving in greater volume and is becoming 
searce, and mills are forced to turn down many 
orders. New price lists issued by California 
mills during the last two weeks carry advances 
on white and sugar pine, the latter showing in- 
ereases of $15 to $20. Advances of $5 have been 
made on box shooks, box lumber and No. 2 
boards; $3.50 on dimension and 10 points on 
moldings. The redwood market holds up firmly 
with a good California demand and an improv- 
ing call from the East, Siding is in particu- 
larly heavy call, 


Douglas Fir Trade Festures 


The steady advance during recent weeks of 
southern pine is widening the market for Doug- 
las fir and, as Coast stocks are in no better con- 
dition than are those of its southern competitor, 
the market is decidedly jumpy and has taken 
some substantial advances, particularly on the 
scarce upper grades, during the last two weeks. 
While the middle West seems to be furnishing 
the bulk of the orders, there is enough business 
coming from the Atlantic coast and the New 
England States, and even from the Southwest, 
to keep sales managers hustling to take care of 
the business. The ever present question on the 
Coast now is, where to get the lumber with which 
to fill the orders. Wholesalers complain that it 
is almost impossible to keep informed as to 
market values. When it comes to straight cars 
of yard uppers there is no market, it might be 
said. The mills seem loath to quote on inquiries, 
and the best the wholesaler can do is to buy to 
the best possible advantage when he gets an ac- 
tual order. Heavy yard orders are still in the 
majority, with industrial and railroad demand 
lagging behind, altho business from the latter 
source is showing steady expansion and the pros- 
pects are for a considerable volume. However, 
there seems doubt on the Coast whether the de- 
velopment of this business will be of any im- 
mediate advantage, inasmuch as stocks suited to 
this trade are virtually nonexistent. Reports 
from the west Coast in the meanwhile indicate 
that the fir mills are gradually increasing pro- 
duction. 
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iecences 2, oak, 123, pit 2,705,463,579  2,729,642,623 
waawe wes 068,4 85,476,051 93.785.328 
éntadeed 2, 698 791, 768 2.790.939,630  2,823.427,951 


2,010.281,994  2,004,458.016 
60,223,600 81,852.802 
2,070,505,594  2,085.310,818 


2.125,236 


oneeeeen 549,102,082 495,068.728 486,475,000 
Kedveees 17,560,000 18.289.000 21,650,000 
eveeeees 566,662,082 513,357,728 508,125,000 

210,676,000 158,711.000 325,060,000 
adeweeds 83,000 1,413,000 1.583.000 
dea cees 211,459,000 160,124.000 327,643,000 
esccceee 203,854,000 140,221,000 124.336,000 
teoeee en 7,459.000 4,503.000 8.240.000 

211,313,000 144,724,000 132,576,000 


226,186,738 212.702,105 204,534,331 


cused e 8,308,893 9 803.806 14.274.667 
ociawess 234,495,631 222.505.911 218,808,998 

78,317,000 65,080,000 58,272.000 
cawakeud 615.000 2,666,000 2.484.000 
a ee 78,932,000 67,746,000 60.756.000 


5,969,902,863 6,156,647,767 


Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, January to 


August, 


National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 


INCIUBIVE 2. cc cccccccccerececccere 
GAMA TOCHIS 6 ow co ks Wiest ecepedececeses 
* Beginning week ended Jan. 8, 1921, and including week ended Oct. 1, 1921. 


odedesies 6,085,176,824 


117,522,000 77,452,000 Not reported 
6,047,354,863 6,156,647,767 


Compiled by the 
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NEW COMPETITOR—METAL BUILDING LUMBER 


Lumbermen have doubtless observed from 
time to time publicity stories regarding what 
the steel industry was going to do in the mat- 
ter of supplying metal lumber for ordinary 
building operations. Where there is so much 
smoke, there is sure to be a certain amount of 
fire. During the war single-story standardized 
steel buildings made their appearance. It was 
not until recently, however, that a serious at- 
tempt was made to erect a 2-story house of 
pleasing architectural design using metal lum- 
ber as the principal building material. This 
house was erected in Canton, Ohio. 

Metal studs and floor beams as well as metal 
roof rafters were used thruout—metal lath be- 
ing attached both inside and outside directly 
to the steel by means of prongs, and plaster on 
the inside and stucco on the outside being placed 
directly on the lath. While the information is 
not available, it is assumed that the floors are 
of wood. The framing over openings in bear- 
ing walls is similar to that employed in wood 
construction. 

In a sense, the erection of this house may be 
said to be the first pretentious effort of the 


project. Even the most enthusiastic plan service 
users state that they seldom sell a house without 
some change in the plan. In other words, stock 
plans as a general rule serve as a basis upon 
which to work and therefore it will doubtless 
prove very hard to sell metal lumber houses 
from hard and fast plans—and once the plan is 
changed there arises the difficulty of cutting the 


metal. The workability of wood, the ease with 


which a house already built may be rebuilt or 
modified, will long remain an unassailable ad- 
vantage in frame construction. 

While there are few data available at this 
time, it would seem that the sound carrying 
character of steel would react decidedly against 
the use of metal lumber not only in individual 
houses but certainly in apartment buildings. 
Every one knows how readily metal transmits 
sound. As a convenient example the telephone 
wire may be cited, and consequently a house 
which is in reality a shell of steel will probably 
be a very noisy house. 

Then, too, there is the necessity of carefully 
and thoroly insulating such a house to prevent 
it from being extremely hot in summer and ex- 


Advocates of metal lumber seem to feel that 
the use of stucco in connection with a metal 
lumber house will eliminate much of the crack 
ing of stucco, part of the blame for which is 
placed upon wood.. Without going into the 
question of whether wood is responsible for this 
cracking, it seems well to point out that the ex 
pansion of metal due to heat is considerably 
more noticeable than is the expansion of wood. 
It seems likely that metal lumber will so expand 
and contract as to crack stucco, 

The advocates of metal lumber have one very 
good talking point in that a house built largely 
of this material is certainly fire resistive. It is 
true that, where once a fire has been started, 
unprotected steel beams fail much more quickly 
than will wood beams, this statement being 
based upon the results of experiments by the 
Underwriters’ Laboratories. However, it points 
out to lumbermen the necessity of making frame 
construction more fire resistive. A house of 
wood can be made as fire resistive as it is prac 
tical to build a home, considerable progress 
having been made in that direction recently, and 
the increase in cost is relatively slight. Some 
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Where a Log Becomes a Railroad Bridge—Logging railroads are 
often called upon to climb almost impossible grades and to achieve the 
seeming’y marvelous in reaching certain stretches of timber in the far 
West. To bridge the Lewis & Clark River in western Oregon was too 
expensive for this railroad, so the engineers felled a forest giant on the 
banks and with the ever ready adz hewed on the top of the log a sur- 
face wide enough to fasten railroad ties with long spikes. The road 
was graded to the log at each end and so with a minimum expense and 





loss of time an engineering problem was overcome. This fir log will not 
start to deteriorate appreciably for a dozen years or more and by that 
time the logging company will have logged out the available timber 
in the vicinity. The big ‘‘stick’’ pictured is seven feet thick and 
capable of withstanding many times the weight of any load it may be 
called upon to bear in logging operations. This is the only instance in 
the Pacific Northwest where one log has been called into duty to carry 
a logging train and engine. 





steel manufacturers to press the use of metal 
lumber. Prior to this, however, architects, en- 
gineers and contractors have received volumes 
of circular matter describing metal lumber and 
consequently interest in it is very considerable. 
Announcement is also made that stock plans 
for low cost houses are now available and natu- 
rally the advantages of metal lumber for such a 
proposition as this are stressed. It will pay 
lumbermen to post themselves on these advan- 
tages as well as the disadvantages. 

The metal lumber house, of course, is still 
decidedly in the experimental stage. Early at- 
tempts to use metal lumber, particular joists 
and studs, ran into difficulty because of the 
necessity of cutting them to length. The metal 
lumber manufacturers seemingly hope to get 
away from this by furnishing standardized plans 
and making the metal lumber to fit these plans. 
The retail lumberman will very quickly put his 
finger upon the weak point in this selling 


tremely cold in winter. Metal is a splendid 
conductor of heat or cold, just as it is a good 
conductor of sound, and so it is necessary that 
the house be thoroly insulated, thus considerably 
increasing the cost of construction, at least as 
compared with wood, for of all the building ma- 
terials wood possesses by far the greatest in- 
sulating qualities. 

While the possible defects of the metal lum- 
ber house are being dwelt upon, it may be well 
to emphasize the fact that rust attacks steel 
very quickly and can cause much damage. There 
are various methods of rust-proofing steel and 
iron, but these processes, -aside from addition to 
the cost, have not been tested over a long series 
of years, and may. not offer the necessary pro- 
tection to a metal lumber house if that house 
is to stand for a hundred years or more as have 
thousands of wooden houses in this country, the 
wooden houses, when properly kept up, being 
as good as when first erected. 


specific examples of this were listed on pages 
48 and 49 of the Oct. 1 issue of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN in an article telling of the result 
of work of engineers connected with the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association in 
making frame construction more fire resistive. 





Honored by the Big Black Cat 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
St. Louis, Mo., Oct. 13.—The appointment is 

announced of J. A. Hunter, of the J. A. Hunter 
Co., importer and dealer in cabinet woods, New 
York, .as Custocatian of the Coneatenated Order 
of Hoo-Hoo. On the Supreme Nine he succeeds 
Ralph C. Angell, of New York, resigned be- 
cause of pressure of business. Elmer S. An- 
derson has been appointed Vicegerent Snark for 
the New York district and has arranged for a 
concatenation Nov. 19. 
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Supreme Court Hears Reargument of Defense 
and Prosecution in Open Competition Case 


REARGUMENT OF THE CASE 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 12.—For two and a 

half hours this afternoon the United States Su- 
»reme.Court listened to the reargument of the 
ardwood lumber case, involving the legality of 
the Open Competition Plan of the American 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association. 

Ordinarily only one hour a side is allowed for 
argument in the court. Solicitor General Beck 
requested that the time be increased to two 
hours, advising Chief Justice Taft that two 
hours a side had been allowed in the original 
presentation of the case. The new chief justice 
promptly granted the request for additional 
time. 

L. C. Boyle, of counsel for the hardwood men 
—appealing from the decision of the late Judge 
McCall, who enjoined the collection and distri- 
bution of stock, sales and production reports, 
the transmission of market letters, the holding 
of group meetings to discuss market conditions 
and all other activities of the ‘‘plan’’—deliv- 
ered the reargument. 


Attorney Makes Favorable Impression 


Members of the bench interrupted Mr. Boyle 
several times at the outset, Chief Justice Taft 
asking several questions in order to get a line 
on what had preceded and to fix the status of 
the case in his mind. The case was called at 
1:30 o’elock and Mr. Boyle’s statement of ap- 
pellants’ contentions was interrupted at 2 
o’elock for the half-hour luncheon recess. He 
continued his argument from 2:30 to 3:30 
o’clock, reserving the remainder of the time for 
his associate, G. Carroll Todd, who will make 
the closing statement tomorrow after counsel 
for the Government conclude their argument. 
Most of the questioning by the justices during 
Mr. Boyle’s argument came in the first half 
hour. He was just settling down into a clear 
and comparatively uninterrupted statement 
when adjournment was taken for recess. Quite 
a few questions were asked after the argument 
was resumed, but for many minutes at a time 
Mr. Boyle was permitted to state his case in 
his own way. He made a distinctly favorable 
impression on the court, if one could judge from 
the close attention with which every member 
of the bench followed his reasoning. Except 
when interrupted by questions, Mr. Boyle fol- 
lowed closely his prepared argument, which ap- 
pears in part elsewhere in this issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


Pictures Production Conditions in Industry 


At the outset he drew a word picture of the 
situation which led up to the filing of the Gov- 
rnment’s bill for an injunction and of condi- 
‘ions in the southern hardwood industry due to 
inprecedented rainfall, shortage of stocks and 
bnormal labor demands. His familiarity with 
\l phases of the industry enabled him to answer 
juestions instantly and more firmly fix this pic- 
ure in the minds of the justices. 

The chief justice desired to know about the 
‘agreement’’ to fix prices emphasized in the 
;overnment’s original and supplemental briefs. 
Mr. Boyle explained that the Government did 
iot ‘charge that an actual agreement existed, 
ut that a conspiracy to enhance and maintain 
irices at high levels was charged. 

Justice Brandeis interrupted to ask if there 
vas not something else. Mr. Boyle replied that 
n the original ease the Government charged 
hat members of the plan conspired to curtail 
‘roduction, but that this contention had since 
een abandoned. 

Justice Brandeis wanted to know if the mem- 
bers were not to give their last month’s pro- 
luetion and say what they expected to produce 
in the future. In reply Mr. Boyle said that 
this was correct, adding that the predictions as 
to production sixty days in the future were al- 
ways found to be very inaccurate, and that 
everybody now concedes that the hardwood mills 


were producing all the lumber they could and 
that this is clearly shown by the record. 


No Obligation Assumed by Members of Plan 


Justice McReynolds wanted to know what ob- 
ligation was taken by members of the Open 
Competition Plan. ‘‘The only obligation was 
to furnish the data on sales if they received the 
sales report,’’ was the reply. ‘‘Every member 
was free to react to the information as he saw 
fit. The record shows there was a wide differ- 
ence in the prices charged by members and that 
the average received by members of the plan 
was substantially the same as the average re- 
ceived by hardwood mills in other sections of the 
country which did not receive the sales or other 
reports.’’ Mr. Boyle declared that at the very 
threshold of the reargument the hardwood men 
were confronted with the allegation that the 
collection and distribution of market informa- 
tion is in and of itself unlawful. He pointed 
out how seriously this would affect trade asso- 
ciation activities generally if the court should 
take so extreme a view. 


Nothing Secret About Reports Issued 


He said that the 329 members in the plan 
could not control prices, if that were their pur- 
pose, by either enhancing or maintaining them, 
because the buyer was free to patronize the 
thousands of other hardwood mills scattered 
over twenty States. In reply to a question Mr. 
Boyle said that the hardwood buyer generally 
did not receive the price reports. He explained, 
however, that the group meetings, which were 
never largely attended by members, were open 
to the public and were attended by nonmember 
hardwood producers, by buyers, by trade press 
representatives and anybody else who desired to 
attend. Justice Brandeis wanted to know if 
the reports were sent to the Federal Trade Com- 
mission and the Department of Justice, and 
Mr. Boyle answered in the affirmative, adding 
that there was-nothing secret about them. 


Must Meet Informed Buyer with Knowledge 


He explained that as a rule the hardwood 
mills market their products thru the medium of 
the wholesaler, and that these buyers have facil- 
ities for keeping in touch with all market con- 
ditions which the producers could get in no 
other way than thru the several reports. With- 
out the reports the mills would be compelled to 
transact business in the dark with informed 
buyers. Eighty-five percent of the mills in the 
group, he said, sold their products at the mill 
door. Mr. Boyle said that the hardwood pro- 
ducers without market data would be in pre- 
cisely the same situation as the live stock farm- 
ers before central markets were established, 
when they were wholly at the merey of informed 
buyers. Since central markets have been estab- 
lished and other means employed to keep the 
farmer advised he does not have to match his 
ignorance against the drover’s knowledge, he 
added. Before, he was like a mole with his 
head in the grond; now, he ean ship to market 
or refrain from doing so as he sees fit. 


Stock Reports Were Multiplied Inventories 


Every month every hardwood producer takes 
an inventory of his stock on hand, Mr. Boyle 
said, because it requires six months to cure the 
lumber. Some of the larger mills have kiln 
drying plants, but the majority of them season 
their lumber by sun and air. They must know 
what to cut and the grades that are short. 
Hence the necessity of having reports showing 
the condition of stocks. The stock reports dis- 
tributed to members of the group under attack, 
he said, really were multiplied inventories of 
stock thruout the producing region. ‘‘Who was 
hurt by the distribution of that information,’’ 
he asked. ‘‘The lumberman profited by it and 
the public also, because the buyers could always 
be sure of having their wants supplied if the 
producer knew what grades to ecut.’’ 


Proves Production Was Not Curtailed 

As proof that production was not curtailed 
as a result of the Open Competition Plan, Mr. 
Boyle pointed out that new tracts of timber 
were opened up, new railroads built and new 
machinery bought in a volume theretofore un- 
known. Confronted with the facts, the Govern- 
ment admitted there had been no curtailment 
of production. ‘‘It would have been monu- 
mental folly on the’ part of members of the 
group to have eurtailed production under exist- 
ing conditions,’’ he declared. ‘‘ Mills repre- 
senting 28 percent of the hardwood production, 
if they entered into an agreement to curtail, 
would simply turn over their business to their 
competitors. Some mills did not produce any 
lumber. They were under water. Others pro- 
duced 40 to 50 percent of capacity because they 
could get out no more under existing conditions. 
Those producing none made no complaint 
against those whose mills were on high ground 
and were running up to full eapacity.’’ 
Buyers and Nonmembers Confirm Producers 

Mr. Boyle told the court that members of the 
plan took their books into court at Memphis, 
that hardwood buyers went on the witness stand 
with their books, and that nonmember produc- 
ers did likewise. ‘‘ Not a word of contradiction 
from any of them,’’ he said. ‘‘The Government 
would have these producers blindfolded. The 
need of knowledge of market conditions hardly 
admits of argument. The dissemination of such 
information could not be otherwise than helpful 
to the public, as well as to the manufacturer, 
who has no other means to avoid the overreach- 
ing of the buyer, from which the public receives 
no benefit.’’ 

Mr. Boyle told the court the Government’s 
case was made up of deductions from statements 
made in the market letters, in sales and other 
reports, in minutes of the district meetings and 
was not built on a solid foundation of facts. 

Government Counsel Attacks Association 

J. A. Fowler, special assistant to the attor- 
ney-general, followed Mr. Boyle and was still 
talking when the court. adjourned for the day. 
He fared little better than his predecessor, 
Mr. Mitchell, who made the original argument 
for the Government. It was quite apparent that 
Mr. Fowler was no more familiar with condi- 
tious in the hardwood industry, or with the case 
itself, than was Mr. Mitchell. He started in by 
a vigorous assault upon the American Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association and the Open Com- 
petition Plan. Mr. Fowler quoted from the 
purposes of the plan as announced when it was 
formed. He read how it was proposed to do 
away with the low price mill which fixed the 
market for everybody else. Basing his argu- 
ment on this premise Mr. Fowler launched forth 
with vigor. 

Cut-throat Competition Benefits Nobody 


Justice Holmes interrupted to know whether 
it was the Government’s contention that the 
public benefited by having the price fixed by 
the low price man. Mr. Fowler promptly re- 
plied in the affirmative. ‘‘Well, that is a 
strange doctrine,’’ remarked Justice Holmes. 
What that justice had in mind was the fact that 
if the low price mill fixed the market, mills 
whose costs were high would be discouraged 
and in consequence production would go down 
and not enough lumber would be produced to 
meet the demands of the market. 

Cites Cases Where Report Caused Advance 

Mr. Fowler frankly argued that the small 
millman back in the woods was not doing busi- 
ness in ignorance for lack of market reports 
such as were prepared and distributed by the 
Open Competition Plan. While he was vigor- 
ously eriticizing the distribution of such infor- 
mation one of the justices interrupted and re- 
peated quite closely part of the argument of 
counsel for the hardwood men to show how im- 
possible it is for a man without information to 
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transact his business intelligently. Then Mr. 
Fowler cited an instance where a member of the 
plan was about to sell a bill of lumber when he 
received the latest sales report and found that 
the market was $2 above the price he had in- 
tended selling at. The buyer was at the mill. 
Acting on the market information the producer 
boosted the price $2 a thousand feet. Mr. 
Fowler was asked whether the buyer paid the 
higher price. He replied that he did. If the 
members of the bench were impressed with this 
incident in a manner adverse to the lumbermen 
they gave no indication whatever to show it. 


Has the Antitrust Law Been Violated? 


While Mr. Fowler was in the midst of his 
argument and laying on with vigorous language, 
Justice Brandeis quietly asked him to point out 
where and how the antitrust law was violated. 
He had not discussed the law up to that point, 
and his reply obviously did not satisfy Justice 
Brandeis, who persisted in pressing the point. 
Many other interesting exchanges occurred be- 
tween the justice and Mr. Fowler. 

Argument will be resumed at noon tomorrow, 
when it is understood Solicitor-General Beck 
will make the concluding presentation for the 
Government. This will leave a half-hour, in 
which Mr. Todd will close for the lumbermen. 


Some of Those Who Attended Hearing 


Many lawyers sat thru the argument today, 
lawyers generally being much interested in the 
outcome of this case because of its admitted im- 
portance and its bearing oi all trade association 
activities. Other interested spectators included 
F. R. Gadd, manager of statistics for the Open 
Competition Plan; J. M. Pritchard, M. W. 
Stark, R. H. Downman, Frank G. Wisner, W. C. 
Sherman, president of the Georgia-Florida Saw 
Mill Association; Wilson Compton, Franklin H. 
Smith and Edgar P. Allen, of the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association; Robert Ash, 
formerly associated with Mr. Boyle, Frank 
Carnahan, eastern manager of the Southern 
Hardwood Traffic and other lumber associations, 
George W, Ward and Stiles W. Burr. 


Argument Completed 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBEPRMAN] 

WasHIneTON, D. C., Oct. 13—Argument in 
the hardwood lumber case before the Supreme 
Court was concluded at 2:45 o’clock today, G. 
Carroll Todd making a strong summarization 
for the lumbermen in closing. 


At noon J. A. Fowler, special assistant to the 
attorney general, resumed his argument. He 
was followed by Solicitor-General Beck, who 
spoke fer a half hour, 


During his arguitieiit today Mr. Fowler began 
to talk about the ‘‘Eddy plan,’’ discussed in 
the Government’s supplemental brief. Justice 
McKenna wanted to know how Mr. Eddy came 
into the case. Another member of the bench 
wanted to know whether Mr. Eddy’s book was 
in the record and, if not, why Mr. Fowler did 
not confine his argument to the case itself. Mr, 
Fowler said that the Eddy book was in every 
library in the country and had enjoyed a large 
sale. Justice McKenna said he had never seen 
or heard of it, and his manner indicated that 
he had no notion of giving it the slightest con- 
sideration in the hardwood case, 


Justice Brandeis sought from counsel for the 
Government light on the power of the members 
of the open competition plan to carry out the 
alleged conspiracy, even if all the Government’s 
contentions were granted. He had difficulty in 
figuring out how mills producing not more than 
28 percent of the hardwood forest products 
could control either production or prices with 
thousands of competing mills waiting to grab 
their business. The justice pressed this point 
without getting a satisfactory reply. 

Solicitor-General Beck is well known as a 
public speaker. He makes a convincing argu- 
ment, but the court made it clear that its mem- 
bers were seeking light on the facts in the case 
and on the law and not oratory and education. 

Mr. Todd was interrupted very little during 
the half hour he consumed in closing the argu- 
ment for the hardwood men. 


REPLY BRIEF IS FILED 


WasuHineTon, D. C., Oct. 10.—L. C. Boyle and 
G. Carroll Todd, counsel for the American Col- 
umn & Lumber Co. and other appellants in the 
hardwood lumber ease, filed with the Supreme 
Court today a brief in reply to the supplemental 
brief filed by Solicitor-General Beck and Spe- 
cial Assistant Attorney-General Fowler. While 
the Government’s supplemental brief covers 180 
printed pages, the reply of counsel for the hard- 
wood men covers cnly 31 pages. It makes up in 
clearness and force what it lacks in volume and 
should commend itself to the court. 

The attention of the court is called to the 
fact that counsel for the Government indulge 
in theory rather than in fact and lift brief quo- 
tations and even single sentences out of the 
letters, telegrams, reports and minutes and 
twist or distort the natural meaning of the 
language used to fit their view of the case. 

In some instances, it is pointed out, the sup- 
plemental brief mistakes the facts as they are 
clearly shown in the record. An example of this 
is shown where Government counsel, after stat- 
ing that the Open Competition Plan was adopted 
Jan. 29, 1917, states that the first sales report 
was for the week ending Jan. 25, 1919. The is- 
suance of these reports began soon after the 
adoption of the plan in 1917, and eighty-eight 
of them had been issued prior to January, 1919. 

‘‘The Government was not interested, how- 
ever, in that period,’’ the hardwood reply brief 
points out. ‘‘It selected a time when prices 
were rising in order to give color to its theory 
that the purpose and effect of the plan was to 
enhance prices.’’ 

As a matter of fact it is well known to read- 
ers of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN that these and 
all other reports issued by the hardwood group 
in the Open Competition Plan were submitted 
regularly to the Federal Trade Commission, the 
Department of Justice and the Forest Service 
and were othemwise made available. 

The weak spots in the Government’s supple- 
mental brief are treated with equal clearness 
and force thruout the reply brief. Stress is laid 
on the fact that counsel for the Government ad- 
vocate compelling defendants to transact busi- 
ness in ignorance of market conditions, their 
contention being, in effeet, that:where an ex- 
change of information even concerning past sales 
oceurs competition is destroyed. 


Knowledge of Supply and Demand Essential 


In this connection the supplemental brief is 
quoted as follows: 

‘*Tt has been recognized in every decision of 
this court construing the Antitrust Act that its 
object was to preserve competition, as it was 
and has been defined by Adam Smith and all po- 
litical economists since his time.’’ 

Attorneys Boyle and Todd reply as follows: 


We do not dispute this. But political economists 
have never considered it inconsistent with a com- 
petitive market for either sellers or buyers to have 
full information of the facts which determine the 
conditions of supply and demand, such as stocks on 
hand and the prices at which sales are being made. 
On the contrary they hold that the more widely 
such facts are known the nearer the market ap- 
proaches perfection, Thus Jevons states: 

It is of the very essence of trade to have wide 
and constant information. A market, then, is 
theoretically perfect enly when all traders have 
perfect knowledge of the conditions of supply and 
demand, * * *%, 

So essential is a knowledge of the real state of 
supply and demand to the smooth procedure of 
trade and the real good of the community, that I 
conceive it would be quite legitimate to comnel 
the publication of any requisite statistics. Secrecy 
can only conduce to the profit of speculators who 
gain from great fluctuations of prices.” (The 
Theory of Political Economy, 3rd Ed., 1888, pp. 
87-88.) 

Great English Economist Declares Principle 

And Adam Smith himself points out that where 
prices have risen because demand has outrun sup- 
ply the surest way to bring them down is by 
promptly making known the existence of the strong 
demand and short supply to all who produce the 
article. He says: 


When by an increase in the effectual demand. 
the market price of some particular. commodity 
happens to rise a good deal above the natural price 
(i. e., cost of production) those who employ their 
stocks in supplying the market are careful to con- 
ceal this change. If-it was commonly known, their 
great profit would tempt so many new rivais to 
employ their stocks in the,same way, that, the 
effectual demand being fully supplied, the market 


price would soon be reduced to the natural pric« 
and for some time even below it. (Wealth of Na 
tions, 6th ed., 1791, Book I, ch. 7, p. 90.) 

The application of this principle in the present 
ease is aptly shown by the testimony of W. M 
Stark : 

A study of the sales report shows in what ter 
ritory the lumber is in most demand and command 
ing the highest prices. This stimulates the mem 
bers to give attention to their selling to that ter 
ritory and to direct supplies to that territory fron 
points which under ordinary conditions did not 
compete in that territory by reason of differencé in 
freight. Competition and supplies are thus in 
creased at the points most needed. (2 Rec.-1260.) 

Present-day opinion is to the same effect. 


The Federated American Engineering Societies 
has on fhe press a book entitled “Wiimination o 
Waste in Industry,” the foreword of which was 
written by Secretary Hoover. At page 30 of this 
book there is the following: 

Trade organizations should collect and make pub 
lic trade information, including current data o: 
production, stocks on hand, consumption, the gen 
eral price levels of essential commodities, and sta 
tistics of active and idle plant capacity. Such in- 
formation would make for stability and eliminatio: 
of waste. 

In the report heretofore referred to in our main 
brief, Chief Forester Greeley, of the United States 
Forest Service, dealing specifically with the lumber 
industry, says: 

With lumber manufacture and marketing so 
widely distributed, the industry has lacked a cen 
tral medium for reporting price changes from day 
to day, like the wheat or cotton exchanges. No 
general and authoritative price data have been 
available to it, like those assembled and published 
by the Department of Agriculture on many agri 
cultural products. The function of the regional] 
lumbermen’s association in assembling and dis 
tributing prices reported on current sales has 
grown out of a real need on the nart of many 
operators for better information about their market 
It is a development common, in one form or an 
other, to most of the large businesses of the coun 
try, (Pp. 65-66.) [Italics ours.] F 


Government Publishing Similar Data 

Very recently the Department of Commerce be: 
gan publishing monthly a “Current Survey of Busi 
ness,” including statistics of production, stocks on 
hand, and prices, in some of the basic industries. 
In the July issue the secretary of commerce stated : 

To visualize the current trends of business and 
industry monthly, the Department of Commerce has 
found it necessary to condense and compile a large 
volume of information. These facts have been 
of setvice to the department in its attempt to gras) 
the changing business conditions. It is believed 
they may be useful to the business public and that 
the figures, in some measure, will assist in the en 
largement of business judgment. * _ 

The basic figures used in the accomvanying tables 
are largely those already in existence and are col- 
lected from Government denartments, trade associa- 
tions etc, * * * [Italics ours.] 

The vital question in this ¢asé ls whether the 
members of an industry having the characteristics 
of the hardwood industry may associate for the 
purpose of #ithering and distributing at regular 
intervals stitistics of production and of stocks om 
hand adi Of sales which have actually taken place. 
It stiould always be remembered that the reports of 
sales, of stocks on hand and of production involved 
in the present case represent actual conditions. No 
suggestion has ever been made that the data are 
menipulated, 

This industry is widely scattered; its product 
goea to COmon markets; generally speaking its 
units are small; the greater volume of production 
is marketed thru well informed middlemen ; unless 
permitted to furnish it to each other, there is nc 
source of market information open to hardwood 
manufacturers, governmental or otherwise. It is 
in the light of these conditions that the application, 
of the law must be determined. 


Do Not Disclose All Details of Business 


Attorneys Boyle and Todd quote the Govern 
ment’s supplemental brief on the alleged sup- 
pression of competition, which counsel declares 
impossible under the Open Competition Plan 
‘‘where everyone exposes to every potential 
competitor every detail of his entire business. ’’ 

In reply counsel for the har@wood men say 
in part: 

The defendants do not inform each other of every 
detail of their business. The information is limited 
to that which has a direct bearing on the conditions 
of supply and demand—stocks on hand, prices at 
which the product has been sold, and rate of pro- 
duction as compared with normal. Nor. as our 
main brief shows (pp. 33-35), is it accurate to 
describe the monthly meetings, which were attended 
by less than a third of the members, as “frequent 
meetings where every element evtering into pro- 
duction and prices are personally discussed and 
views are freely exchanged as to production and 
prices.” 

But, overlooking these erroneous assumptions in 
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the formulation of the question, this paragraph 
states the crucial question of fact in the case; 
namely, Is it possible for any real competition to 
exist among persons affiliated as the defendants 
are? 

The Government answers, “Certainly not,” but 
cites no evidence. This is a question of fact, how- 
ever. It is a question of fact on which depends the 
guilt or innocence of men accused under the crim- 
inal law. It must be resolved, therefore, not by 
the assertions of counsel but by the evidence in the 
case. In the Steel Case, Justice McKenna uttered 
: warning against accepting assertions or deduc- 
tions in lieu of evidence on a question of this kind 
—and there the deductions were subject to cross- 
examination. That warning applies with double 
foree to like deductions of counsel. He said: 

It has become an aphorism that there is danger 
of deception in generalities, and in a case of this 
importance we should have something surer for 
judgment than speculation,—something more than 
i deduction equivocal of itself, even tho the facts 
it rests On or asserts were not contradicted. If 
the phenomena of production and prices were as 
easily resolved as the witness implied, much dis- 
cussion and much literature have been wasted, and 
some of the problems that are now distracting the 
world would be given composing solution. (251 
U. S. 448-449.) ‘ 


No Evidence of Suppressing Competition 

Counsel for the Government cite no evidence in 
support of their assertion for the very good reason 
that the record contains none. On the other hand 
there is cogent evidence that the association of the 
defendants in this plan for obtaining accurate in- 
formation of market conditions has not suppressed 
competition among them. 


First—There is the testimony of many of the 
most active members that they were striving to get 
as large a proportion of the business as they could, 
producing to their utmost and fixing their prices 
according to their own independent judgments. 
(Appellants’ Main Br., pp. 36-37.) “As before ob- 
served, this court gave weight to like testimony of 
the parties to an alleged pooling agreement in 
United States v. Reading Company. (226 U. 8S. 
324, 346.) 

Second—There is the testimony of important 
purchasers of hardwood lumber, whose interest it 
was to expose any artificial control of prices, that 
they had seen no indications of suppression of com- 
petition among the defendants, 


Third—There is the circumstance that not a sin- 
gle witness was produced from among the pur- 
chasers of hardwood lumber to complain of lack 
of competition among the defendants. 

Fourth—There are the “Sales Reports’ them- 
selves, which show that thruout the whole period 
of the alleged combination the prices of members 
it any given time for lumber of the same kind, 
grade and thickness, varied constantly and sub- 
stantially, (Appellants’ Main Br., p. 42; also 
'bid., Appendix A.) What better evidence could 
there be of the existence of competitive relations 
vetween a group of traders than to find them offer- 
ing the same product in the same market at vary- 
ing prices, not occasionally, but constantly? Does 
not this meet the Government's definition of com- 
vetition quoted from Webster: “The effort of two 
x” more parties, acting independently, to secure 
the custom of a third party by the offer of the most 
favorable terms?’ (Government’s Br., p. 154.) 

If it be said that such variations in the prices 
‘harged by members are not of great significance 
in a market where the demand was strong and 
prices were rising, we answer that these varia- 
tions occurred thruout the whole period of the 
alleged combination, whereas the rising market 
lid not begin until June, 1919. (Appellants’ 
Main Br., Pt. I, p. 59; Pt. II, p. 232, tables.) 

Vrifth—There are the “Production Reports” them- 
selves, which show some members producing to the 
limit of their capacity; others much less than 
their capacity, in some cases less than half, princi- 
pally because of bad weather conditions ; and others 
it various stages in between. (Appellants’ Main 
br, p. 42; also Ibid., Appendix B.) If these men 
had not been real competitors is it not likely that 
those whose production was thus held down thru 
no fault of their own would have insisted upon 
some sort of equalization, either thru curtail- 
ment of production by their more fortunately 
situated associates and consequent higher prices 
for all, or else thru a pooling of earnings? Yet 
neither of these things is even hinted at, much 
less charged. 

Siath—tThere is the experience of an individual 
purchaser of hardwood lumber, the Brunswick- 
Balke-Collender Co., offered in evidence by way of 
illustration. This company uses over thirty mil- 
lion feet of hardwood lumber annually. On Feb. 
11, 1920. it asked the American Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Association to obtain from its members 
quotations on certain hardwood items. The inquiry 
was communicated to the membership of the asso- 
ciation in a circular letter. The company received 
over thirty individual replies quoting many differ- 


ent prices for lumber of the same kind, grade 
and thickness. This was not an isolated case; 
similar inquiries by this company on other occa- 
sions brought similar results. (Appellants’ Main 
Br., pp. 61-62; 2 Rec. 1393-1396.) If this is not 
competition, what is? 

The inability of the members of the Open 
Competition Plan to control prices, their abso- 
lute lack of power to do so, even if they had the 
disposition, is strongly pointed out by Messrs. 
Boyle and Todd. The fact that the members of 
this group produce less than one-third of the 
hardwood output of the country and that all 
hardwood producers were receiving the same 
high prices was emphasized in the original case. 


Not Analogous to Other Cases 

The reply brief disposes of the analogy which 
the Government seeks to set up between the 
Open Competition Plan and the Eastern States 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association case and the 
Addystone Pipe case in the same emphatic man- 
ner. The former was a clear ease of boycott, 
and the direct and immediate object in compil- 
ing and distributing information concerning 
wholesalers who sold direct to consumers was ad- 
mittedly unlawful. The court so found. 

‘*TIn this case, on the other hand,’’ says the 
hardwood brief, ‘‘the direct and immediate ob- 
ject was legitimate and lawful—to obtain in- 
formation of market conditions. The effect upon 
prices was incidental. And no coercive pressure 
of any kind or description was applied. 

‘«The two cases are, therefore, the exact op- 
posites of each other in principle.’’ 

The Addystone Pipe case dealt with a com- 
bination the object of which was to enhance 
prices and destroy competition, not to distribute 





Wage-money in circulation is the 
life-blood of business. Unemployment 
means industrial anemia and depression. 
Help restore healthy circulation of wage- 
money by getting something started in 
your city, town or county that will provide 
employment. See page 36. 











information of market conditions, and, there- 
fore, totally unlike the situation presented in 
the hardwood ease. 

Counsel for the hardwood group drive thru 
the supplemental brief at other important points 
with equal facility. 


Government Evades Direct Issue 


A strong point is made of the evasion of the 
Government in connection with the form of the 
decree sought in connection with the lawfulness 
of the practice of circulating stock reports, sales 
reports and production reports outside of the 
Open Competition Plan. 

In this connection the hardwood reply brief 
says in part: 

The important and essential part of the de- 
fendants’ plan for informing themselves of the 
conditions of supply and demand in the hardwood 
industry consisted, of course, in the exchange of 
information as to stocks on hand, past sales and 
prices and rate of production contained in the 
“Stock Reports,” ‘Sales Reports” and “Production 
Reports.” 

In the district court the Government refused to 
take any position on the question whether the com- 
pilation and distribution of this information was in 
and of itself unlawful, and its first brief in this 
court evaded the question. On the first oral argu- 
ment before this court counsel for the Government 
conceded that the exchange of such information is 
not in and of itself unlawful. In its new brief, 
the Government takes no definite position on that 
question one way or the other, altho its reasoning 
would indicate that its view now is that such 
exchange of information is in and of itself unlaw- 
ful. At this time, therefore, we do not know what 
its final position is to be. 


Can Enjoin Only Unlawful Activities 

In our main brief we have endeavored to show 
that in no possible view can the exchange of infor- 
mation of market conditions by means of these 
reports be in and of itself unlawful. (Pp. 51-73.) 
If that is so, the exchange of such information be- 
ing the main element of the defendants’ plan, the 
question recurs, what form of decree should be 
entered if any of the other and minor features 
of the plan should be deemed objectionable? 

We have heretofore sought to show that while, 
of course, if employed in association with other 


elements which made it part of an unlawful plan 
the exchange of such information could be en- 
joined as part of such plan, in no event, however, 
ought it to be enjoined absolutely, being in and of 
itself a lawful and useful business practice. 

Even on the Government’s theory that it is with- 
in the discretion of the court to prohibit these re 
ports absolutely because they were part of an un- 
lawful plan, to do so would be contrary to the prin- 
ciple laid down by this court in the St. Louis 
Terminal Case, 224 U. S. 383, and followed in the 
Great Lakes Towing Company Case, 217 Fed. 656, 
and in the New England Fish Exchange Case, 258 
Fed. 732, namely, that where an association of 
traders or carriers in some of its important aspects 
is lawful and useful to trade but has had attached 
to it some illegal elements which can however be 
separated from that which is lawful and useful the 
whole association should not be condemned to ex- 
tinction but only the illegal features. 

The reply brief continues as follows: 

We notice a disposition on the part of the Govern- 
ment to bring other codperative plans into the pres- 
ent discussion. It is in order to point out, there- 
fore, some features alleged to exist in other cases 
brought by the Government which are not to be 
found in the present case: 

1—There is no agreement to fix prices. 

2—There is no agreement to regulate production. 

3—There is not even that uniformity in prices 
or in ratio of production to capacity which, with 
other circumstances, might give rise to an implied 
agreement to fix prices or regulate production. 

4—No pressure or criticism of any kind or de- 
scription is ever brought to bear upon those mem- 
bers of the plan who sell at lower prices or produce 
at a higher ratio of capacity than their asso- 
ciates. 

5—There is no dictation as to the class of cus- 
tomers, whether wholesalers, retailers, or consum- 
ers, to whom sales may be made. 

6—There is no exchanging of price lists, quota- 
tions or bids at all, much less consultations in ad- 
vance thereof. os 

7—There are no declarations of future purpos 
as to prices or production whatever, much less 
any such declarations followed by action in accord- 
ance therewith. 

8—There is no division of territory. 

9—There is no apportionment of customers. 

10—There is no pooling of earnings. 

In his prepared argument Attorney Boyle re- 
views at length the vital points in the hardwood 
ease, elaborating upon the points made in the 
reply brief and marshaling the facts as shown 
in the record in a most convincing manner. 

Of course, counsel will not be permitted to 
make an uninterrupted statement of the case, 
since the several justices always avail them- 
selves of the privilege of asking questions. It 
will be recalled that in the original presentation 
of the case the justices interrupted so frequently 
that counsel could not make a connected argu- 
ment. The court acts on the theory that it is 
charged with responsibility for knowing the 
facts in order that they may be applied to the 
law and a proper decision rendered. Conse- 
quently, when they desire light on a point under 
discussion the justices do not hesitate to ask 
questions. Because of his long association with 
the lumber industry, Attorney Boyle was able 
to answer offhand in the original argument 
questions which puzzled and embarrassed other 
counsel who were unfamiliar with the economics 
of the lumber industry. 

Group Meetings Open to All 

At the outset Attorney Boyle briefly reviews 
the activities of the American Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Association and the Open Competition 
Plan and the alleged conspiracy to carry out an 
alleged illegal combination. He emphasizes the 
fact that all members of the American Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Association did not belong 
to the Open Competition Plan, that not over 50 
percent in any section attended the monthly 
group meetings which were alleged to be part of 
the conspiracy, and the fact that the meetings 
were public—members, nonmembers, buyers and 
newspaper men attending. He calls attention to 
the fact that the minutes of these meetings were 
not distributed, but were filed by the secretary; 
that statements made in one group meeting were 
not communicated to the other groups, and the 
further fact that ‘‘the Gevernment has lifted 
from these minutes words, phrases and para- 


(Concluded on page 61) 
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Farmers Demand Adjustments in the Economic Balance 


That Will Restore Exchange Value of Their Products 


During the latter part of the summer the 
head barker of this department combined 
business and pleasure by driving the jitney 
over into a corner of Ohio to a neighborhood 
where he has a good many acquaintances. 
In addition to eating the fried chicken that 
blossoms luxuriantly in the kitchens of this 
fat farming country at about that time of 
year, he took what pains he could to find out 
what farmers are thinking about in regard to 
their own business and in regard to the big 
field of national production, commerce politics 
and the sort. The experience would do a 
thoughtful and discerning person a world of 
good, especially if he had taken a despondent 
feeling along with him. No, the farmers are 
not cracking their heels together and ee-yow- 
ing with joy. They do not feel that they 
have a mortgage on the universe which they 
are about to foreclose. They are 


cotton and hides for the farmer’s use are still 
getting 100 percent or better above prewar 
wages, but naturally they are not all at work, 
for the evident reason that the farmer can not 
buy as many clothes at the present prices as 
when his own compensation was on a par with 
the compensation of these people with whom 
he is trading services.’’ So much for the 
bulletin. We’ll come back to it a little later. 
I am glad to quote these things from so dis- 
tinguished an authority, for I found the same 
information and the same reasoning among my 
Ohio farmer friends. 


Tinkering with Economic Laws 


It is one thing to know that things are 
wrong and another thing to know in what 
particular they are wrong. In this same neigh- 
borhood I met a good-hearted but none too 





in a sober mood. But what is 
much better than happy brays 
over abnormal prosperity, they 
are in a thoughtful mood; the 
sort of a mood that leads to more 
energetic efforts and better di- 
rected plans for producing the 
nation’s food. 

Everyone, we suppose, knows 
why farmers are feeling sober. 
It is because deflation has hit 
them hard. By referring to figures 
quoted in one of the bulletins is- 
sued by the National City Bank, 
of New York, I find that the price 
of corn in Chicago on July 22 of 
this year was the lowest it has 
been on the same or nearest date 
during the last ten years with a 
single exception. That exception 
was in 1913. The price in 1921 : 
was almost exactly one-third of fas 
the price in 1919—64% cents as 
against $1.95. In 1920 the price 
was $1.54. By using the price of 
corn as a rough index it will be 
seen at once how drastic the de- 
flation in the value of farm crops 
has been. Farmers have had less 
money in their hands this year 
than for some time, and it fol- 
lows that they have been com- 
pelled to restrict their buying ac- 
cordingly. They have been com- 
pelled to retrench in a good many 
ways. Uncle Sam knows that his 
country nephews have not been 
making so much money when he counts up 
the income tax returns, 


Farmer’s Corn Will Not Buy as Much 


But if this deflation had settled upon every 
one equally, as the biblical rain fell alike 
upon the evil and the good, there would have 
been no hardship. We would have done some 
bookkeeping acrobatics, but a bushel of corn 
would have bought as many cotton socks as 
it did in the palmiest days of high prices. 
Here, however, is the difficulty. A farmer 
sells his bushel of corn for one-third the 
amount of money he would have received for 
it two years ago, and then he finds that it 
will not purchase as much clothing or manu- 
factured foodstuffs as the price of a bushel 
of corn would have done at prewar levels. 

‘*The fundamental difficulty,’’ to quote the 
National City Bank bulletin, ‘‘upon which a 
revival of business waits is still the inequality 
of values as between the various classes of 
goods and services. All the people 
who have a part in the conversion of wool, 





| Home. 


day in Bloomington, III. 
parade, prizes being offered for the best floats. 
shows the float of the Corn Belt Lumber Co., which won first prize. The 
model house was built of wall board and,as may be seen,was most attrac- 
tive. After the parade was over two of the men of the company stayed 
with the float all day handing out samples of the wall board and shingles 2 ds 
of which the house was made, together with trade promoting literature of operate in their realm they are 
the company. 





On the Fourth of July the American Legion had charge of a homecoming 
One of the chief features of the day was a 
The above illustration 


intelligent man and heard a story about him 
that in those parts has become almost a classic. 
He was janitor of a country echurch:that is 
lighted by acetylene gas. One evening the 
lights were not behaving properly, and a num- 
ber of the men of the congregation were 
down in the basement trying to diagnose the 
difficulty. The janitor was among them. Sud- 
denly he was possessed of a brilliant thought. 
‘¢T know what’s the matter with them lights,’’ 
he said. Everybody listened. ‘‘ Yessir, I know 
what’s the matter with them lights. They 
ain’t workin’ right.’’ 

Few people try to think beyond the limits 
of their own jobs, and still fewer do it suc- 
cessfully. I can remember a time wher a 
farmer was considered among the least suc- 
cessful of all thinkers outside the realm of 
planting, harvesting and feeding. Probably 
this never was a true indictment; and cer- 
tainly the fluctuations in the returns from his 
labors have compelled him to give thought to 
these things in-a way he has never done before. 
I know one young renter whom I like to talk 


seluria | 


with every little while, not only because 
like him personally but because he takes tl 
pains to inform himself about the fund: 
mentals and the practical operations of agr 
cultural finance. He does it, not as a hobt 
but because he believes it is of value to hi: 
in directing the management of his farm. 
sat on the front porch of an Ohio farm hom: 
and listened to a middle-aged farmer who ha 
long been both a successful business man an 
a community leader while he explained to m 
his understanding of farm depression and th: 
reasons why it has come about. 

He began with the old law of supply an 
demand. If I were an intellectual, which b: 
bad or good luck I am not, I doubtless couli 
fire a lot of sarcasm at this old law. For in 
stance, I might point out that there is nothing 
essentially just in the working of this law in 
so far as it touches me as an in 
dividual. There is no apparent 
justice in a situation which makes 
my day’s work worth more in 
buying the necessaries of life on 
year than it is another. I work 
just as hard and just as skilfully 
and get just as tired, and yet the 
returns are not worth so much in 
buying the things I need. Even 
so. Perhaps I might go on and 
devise a way of tinkering with 
the currency, much as people tin 
ker with daylight saving, in order 
that absolute justice might pre 
vail. But when I get thru with 
my complicated scheme I find it 
will not work at all, while the old 
law of supply and demand will 
work well enough so that national] 
and international business can be 
carried on. 

This farmer said that most of 
the difficulties affecting farmers 
have come about because of a tin 
kering with the operation of this 
law. A farmer must go into the 
open market to hire his labor and 
to buy his machinery and _ his 
clothes, and he must sell his prod 
uce in the open market, subject 
to the operation of supply and 
demand. Then if those people who 
produce the things which he must 
buy do not allow the same law to 





taking an unfair advantage of 

him and are throwing the busi- 
ness world out of balance; they will curtail 
the farmer’s buying power and to that ex- 
tent will destroy their own markets. 


Whole Country Must Follow Farm Deflation 


Now let’s go back to the bulletin. It de- 
scribes the efforts of clothing workers to 
maintain wages at war levels regardless of 
the deflation in other lines, thru the process 
of getting control of the clothing making 
business without ownership of this business. 
‘*When they have accomplished this purpose,’’ 
the bulletin remarks, ‘‘the problem of selling 
clothing at war prices to farmers who are 
producing wool and eotton at prewar prices 
will remain to be solved.’’ 

‘¢A similar problem faces the wage earners 
in all the industries,’’ it continues. ‘‘The 
wage workers in agriculture have the situa- 
tion before their eyes, and have yielded to it 


_ promptly. The wages of farm hands have 


dropped approximately one-half. Farm hands 
were close enough to the situation to see that 
it was that or nothing. The factory workers, 
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railroad employees and town workers gener- 
ally are many of them working for the farm- 
ers and will have to face the same situation. 
Unemployment exists on a large scale because 
goods can not be sold, and they can not 
be sold because the industrial situation is out 
of balanee. Recovery will come as the balance 
is restored and can not come otherwise. : 
Already the farmers are organizing for the 
purpose of curtailing the production of agri- 
cultural products. The cotton crop this year 
will be 25 percent below the average amount 
required under normal conditions to meet the 
demand. Plans are being developed to eur- 
tail the production of foodstuffs. These poli- 
cies are justified by the combinations of wage 
earners and others to maintain wages and the 
prices of town made products at an unfair 
level above farm products. The whole system 
of restriction is wrong and in the end de- 
feats the purpose in view of bettering living 
conditions for those who practice it. When 
everybody practices it the result is poorer 
living conditions for all. The best results 
will be obtained for every group of workers 
by a fair attitude toward others, and by a 
common policy to obtain full production.’’ 


Lumbermen Can Take Farmer’s Viewpoint 


Apparently my farmer friend agrees with 
the National City Bank. He has looked at 
the same facts and has come to the same con- 
clusion. He is ready to admit, as whoever 
the author of the bulletin is, that the problem 
is not simple in solution. But he has hold 
of the practical underlying principles. I am 
as ready to quote the one as an authority as 
the other. 

But perhaps you are wondering 


yard it is a good thing to have a well equipped 
paint department. 

This neighborhood has long been a place of 
picnics and reunions during August. Thresh- 
ing is over, and the farmers have a breathing 
spell before the beginning of the corn cutting 
and silo filling season. I was invited to at- 
tend two family reunions, one of which mus- 
tered over two hundred people and the other 
over one hundred. Years ago the farmer 
whom I quoted some little time back in this 
article got some of his neighbors together, 
and the group decided it would be a good thing 
to hold a general neighborhood picnic of farm- 
ers and their friends during this season, just 
to see if it wouldn’t be a pleasant way to get 
neighbors together for a day of visiting. The 
thing was done and proved so successful that 
a little organization was perfected for the 
purpose of putting on the event each year. 
This was the beginning of one of the most 
remarkable organizations of the kind that has 
ever come to my attention. It has been in ex- 
istence for about a quarter of a century and 
has come to be an established institution to 
which the whole community looks forward as 
a matter of course. This farmer was president 
for many years and put the stamp of his per- 
sonality indelibly upon the organization. I 
attended this year and discovered myself in a 
crowd of forty-five hundred people. A pretty 
little country grove of fine natural timber is 
under lease for the use of the organization, an 
amphitheater seating some thousands of people 
has been built, an admission fee of 25 cents 
is charged, a band hired, speakers of national 
reputation are brought in, an exhibit of farm 


quite a record in a commonwealth as old as 
Ohio. The company has occupied its present 
site near the center of Xenia for sixty-seven 
years, and before that time it occupied a cou- 
ple of other sites in the town. Mr. Torrence 
belongs to the third generation of his family 
engaged in the affairs of this firm. The firm 
name is the McDowell & Torrence Lumber Co., 
and the portrait of Capt. McDowell who gave 
his name to the company hangs in the inner 
office. Mr. Torrence quite naturally gives 
practically all his time to the affairs of the 
association, but he knows his way around the 
lumber yard, too. I found him in the new 
offices he has just opened, a spacious place 
where Wood Construction, the organ of the 
State association, is published. 


Ohio’s Industrial and Agricultural Importance 


Administering the affairs of such an asso- 
ciation must be a tremendous task, due not 
only to its size and to the wealth and impor- 
tanee of the constituent lumber companies 
but also to the diversity of interests com- 
prised within it. Ohio is a State of large 
cities as well as of small, and it is an industrial 
as well as an agricultural State. One has 
merely to recall the cities of Akron, Youngs- 
town, Cleveland, Columbus, Dayton, Cincin- 
nati and the like, and to remember what an 
enormous volume of iron, rubber tires, automo- 
biles, cash registers, electrical supplies and 
scores of other manufactured articles is pro- 
duced to realize what an industrial State it 
is; and he has merely to drive thru the country 
districts to see how important an agricultural 
community it is. The problems of retailers 
differ radically in these different 
places, and all these problems must 





wherein lies the cause for my good 
cheer after talking to this farmer 
and to others like him in this 
neighborhood. It is this: After 
seeing these things clearly and 
knowing that at the present time, 
due to manipulations of one sort 
or another, they are not getting 
a fair return for their labor, these 
particular farmers are planning 
with all their skill and knowledge 
to go forward with maximum pro- 
duction. To be sure they are not 
content with things as they are, 
but men who think.in broad terms 
are likely sooner or later to be 
heard by the powers that be. They 





“That’s not our name. 


Phone 487 


IT KEEPS US BUSY! YES!! 


“I guess it keeps you all right smart busy putting your name on all 
your lumber!” 





Always Complete Lumber Stock! 


J.T. CROSS LUMBER CO. 


Dependable Service 


That’s LONG-BELL. Long-Bell Lumber Com- 
pany trade-marks every stick of lumber they facture by stamping 
LONG-BELL upon it.” 


“Well, I do know!” 


“But it keeps us humpin’ furnishing our trade with this Lumber of 
Great Merit.” 


be handled in the administration of 
the association. That Mr. Torrence 
is achieving so remarkable a suc- 
cess speaks not a little of his abil- 
ity. Those who know him know 
what an unaffected, friendly and 
alert fellow he is. 


Finds That Plan Books Are 
Invaluable 


He took no little pride in show- 
ing me thru his yard, tho he ex- 
plained laughingly that there was 
a time when he might have been a 
little reluctant to take a visitor to 


Moberly, Mo. see it. He said that like most old 





companies this one had been just a 





are going at the matter in the 
right way. They are coming into 
the court of equity with clean 
hands to demand that political leadership 
find a sound and practical way to correct 
certain abuses. We in the lumber world de- 
pend on them for no small part of our market, 
and we can cheer them on with good con- 
science because our prices have followed down 
the economic curve of deflation. 


A Good Place for a Lumber Yard 


It is a pleasure to drive thru this country. 
Altho dairy interests are not extensive, prac- 
tically every farm has at least one silo, and 
many have two or more. Hogs, cattle and 
wheat are the money making trio, and a care- 
ful and rigid rotation of crops has preserved 
and in many eases increased the fertility of 
the soil. Corn, wheat and clover follow each 
other in regular rotation. Farm homes are 
both comfortable and attractive, and a large 
pereentage of the land owners operate their 
own farms. Sometimes they live in the neigh- 
boring towns, but in nearly every ease they 
operate the land themselves, hiring labor by 
the day or month. Perhaps it is because 
labor is a little more plentiful than it is in the 
corn belt and the wheat country west of the 
Mississippi; but in any case the places are 
nicely kept. Lawns and flowers and orchards 
and painted fences and big barns delight the 
eye of the tourist. At the time of my visit 
an epidemic of painting seemed to have broken 
out. Many farmers had let painting contracts 
to have all their buildings dressed up anew, 
and quite a little building was in progress. 
It is a good place in which to have a well 
established lumber yard, and having such a 


Trade-Marked Lumber Featured in This Retail Dealer’s Ad 


crops is held, and chickens by the hundreds go 
to the frying pan. This is a region famous 
for fine country cooking, and the picnic din- 
ners that are spread under the big trees would 
astound the city dweller who is inexperienced 
in the ways of Ohio picnics. This outing in no 
way takes the place of chautauquas or agricul- 
tural fairs, for these things flourish, too. The 
long list of speakers who have appeared dur- 
ing the score or more of years that the organ- 
ization has been in existence includes govern- 
ors and educators and agricultural experts of 
national reputation. ‘‘Jimmie’’ Cox, who, 
you will reeall, had something to do with na- 
tional polities last year, is remembered in 
these parts for his eloquence and for his easy 
ability at mingling with people. He was gov- 
ernor of Ohio at the time he addressed the 
pienie. 

We repeat that this is a good place in which 
to have an established lumber yard that has 
a reputation for honest dealing and for giv- 
ing service. 


Retail Secretary Is Successful Lumberman 


While driving homeward after our little va- 
cation we stopped in Xenia, Ohio, to call on 
our good friend Findley M. Torrence, who 
doubtless is best known to readers of this 
paper as secretary of the strong Ohio associa- 
tion of retail lumbermen. Mr. Torrence is 
not only a highly successful association execu- 
tive but is also a retail lumberman. He is a 
member of what I am told is the oldest firm of 
retail lumbermen in the State; and this is 


little slow about adopting “new 
methods as conditions changed. 
This is easily understood. We are 
all reluctant about scrapping old methods, or 
old working gear that seems to be functioning, 
in order to install new tools and policies of un- 
proved value and at considerable expense. The 
offices are newly finished, attractive and con- 
venient. They include a couple of show windows 
that were decorated with small house models set 
in little landseaped lawns, and they also included 
displays of paints and building hardware. One 
thing much in evidence in the office was a 
plan service. I asked Mr. Torrence if he 
found ready-made plan services valuable. He 
replied that he did and that he had about 
every one he had ever heard of. He added 
that these plans were valuable chiefly as 
sourees of suggestions which helped customer 
and dealer to understand each other and that 
he had never sold a house out of one of the 
books without having to make some changes, 
small or large, in the plans. But even so he 
considered the plan books invaluable in the 
business of selling houses and barns. 
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ALL DRY KILNS now on the market are either 
progressive or compartment kilns. In the pro- 
gressive type the drying conditions increase in 
severity from one end of the kiln to the other, 
the material being moved into severer conditions 
as it dries. In the compartment type the same 
temperature and humidity prevail thruout the 
kiln at any one time, beginning with mild con- 
ditions and increasing in severity as the mate- 
rial becomes dry. 
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What the Billion-Dollar Federal Agricultural 


Means to Farmer and Lumberman 


Loan 


Will the billion-dollar Government credit 
now available for farmers and stock raisers 
furnish the lumber dealer with an unusual 
opportunity to sell lumber for the building 
of corn cribs, oat bins, barns, silos, storage 
space ete.? 


There is not yet time to gage accurately all 
the factors in the proposition, but judging the 
situation as a whole, the answer to the ques- 
tion is emphatically ‘‘Yes.’’ On Aug. 24, 
1921, Congress amended Section 24 of the War 
Finance Act to permit ‘‘advances for agri- 
cultural purposes, including the breeding, rais- 
ing, fattening and marketing of live stock.’’ 
The recent billion-dollar credit provided by 
Congress for additional relief of agricultural 
conditions will soon be available thru the 
channels of the War Finance Corporation, and 
‘fany bank, banker or trust company in the 
United States and codperative associations of 
producers in the United States.’’ State and 
county committees of bankers. in the agricul- 
tural districts are now arranging details for 
handling this loan. 

Advoeates of the bill in Congress in the 
first instance considered it emergency legisla- 
tion to meet an agricultural crisis. However, 
before it was enacted into law constructive 
and permanent qualities were added so that 
as the law now stands its advocates believe 
that it will work successfully along parallel 
lines and supplement the Federal reserve 
banks in agricultural and stock raising sec- 
tions. 

Help Finance Storage Facilities 


This agricultural financing to be done thru 
the War Finance Corporation will, in the 
opinion of bankers who have analyzed the sit- 
uation, provide increased and essential fac- 
tors, permitting the farmer and stock raiser 
to borrow money on grain stored on his own 
farm to be used for feeding purposes, or to 
enable the farmer to hold a larger proportion 
of his crops, minimizing the usual dumping 
on the market at harvest time. 


The ability thus obtained for the farmer to 
borrow on grain held in storage on the farm 
means lumber, and lots of it, to be used in 
building additional storage space on the 
farms. It would seem that this new finane- 
ing and lumber (converted into storage space) 
would be the great factors in stabilizing grain 
prices, increasing feeding of stock and better- 
ing conditions which codperative marketing 
associations, farmers and bankers have sought 
for a long time. 


Feeding Gives Better Returns 


Generally speaking, the majority of the 
farmers are compelled thru lack of storage 
space and for financial reasons to dump a 
large proportion of their crops on the market 
at harvest time. The following table is an 
example and shows the farm movement of 
wheat for a term of years: 








Percentage of season’s marketings 
MONTHS 1919-1920 1918-1919 1917-1918 1916-1917 






DOU, scsi: Rae ie 7.4 13.3 
Aug. 23.2 19.9 12.4 17.9 
Sept. .... 15.6 18.0 19.3 16.8 
ae 11.1 13.8 18.0 14,1 
| ee 7.5 8.7 13.7 9.7 
EOE, s0 22s 5.7 7.3 7.6 5.6 
Jan 4.2 4.6 4.7 7.2 
BOD. ..cese BD 3.1 3.9 3.3 
March ... 2.9 2.0 3.7 3.9 
BOP: osc Bik 1.6 4.1 3.1 
MAD si s00 “ae 1.9 3.1 3.0 
June .... 3.2 1.5 2.1 2.1 
Years ....100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


Naturally, the farmer gets lower prices 
when everybody is selling. It is a matter of 
common knowledge that a large proportion of 
the grain shipped to the receiving centers in 
the late fall is grain which has been held un- 
til the dumping period has passed. Compare 
the prices received for oats by the majority of 
producers around harvest time and those re- 


[By Charles H. Ravell] 


ceived by producers, grain shippers and eleva- 

tor men in the early spring: 

Monthly Prices of Oats 
8 1917 








MONTHS 1920 1919 1918 1916 1915 
BOTH 5% siéts ive 90.7 65.8 88.9 61.5 42.0 53.4 
TS 98.3. 70.9 86.0 71.0 42.6 53.4 
DURE. osisc.c%s4 102.9 71.2 78.1 69.9 42.1 51.3 
ae eS oe 70.2 71.7 70.38 61.7 43.1 38.5 
ee; ceevueee 60.7 68.4 71.0 62.38 44.5 34.5 
oS Se 54.5 68.7 68.2 61.7 49.0 34.9 


It is apparent that storage space for feed 
is one of the two most important factors in 
the market problems of the farmer. 

What is the relation in dollars and cents 
of lumber in corn cribs, oat bins, barns and 
storage space to the price obtained for grain 
marketed at harvest time or grain stored and 
market via ‘‘the hog’’? The following is a 
standard feed table accepted by experiment 
stations and agricultural colleges as approx- 
imately correct under normal conditions: 

529 pounds of Kafir make 100 pounds of hog 

418 pounds of Barley make 100 pounds of hog 

485 pounds of Corn make 100 pounds of hog 

472 pounds of Oats make 100 pounds of hog 

439 pounds of Peas’ make 100 pounds of hog 

452 pounds of Wheat make 100 pounds of hog 

On Oct. 5, No. 1 cash corn sold for 48 cents 
a bushel, Chicago. Medium weight hogs at 
the stockyards brought $8.10 a hundred 
pounds. Corn was worth 48 cents a bushel as 
corn, 94 cents a bushel as hog. Various tables 
showing the results of feeding mixed grain 
and silage to cattle gave proportionately 
greater financial results than the above table; 





When Uncle Sam called on us to fight 
Germany we responded, almost to a man. 

Now the President and the Government 
are calling on us to fight unemployment. 

Will you help? Read editorial on 
page 36. 











all of which proves the advantages of storage 
space for grains for feeding purposes, and the 
increased advantages of storage space now 
made available by the War Finance Corpora- 
tion loan. Can the farmer afford not to buy 
lumber necessary for agricultural purposes? 

It is quite apparent that differences of opin- 
ion will exist between the War Finance Cor- 
poration, the country banker and the farmer, 
as to how to adjust this loan to meet the needs 
of the individual borrower. 


Lumberman Must Supply Materials 


The farmer, or stock raiser, must borrow of 
the local bank, and the bank must endorse the 
farmer’s paper and rediscount with the War 
Finance Corporation. Such advances may be 
made for a period not exceeding one year. The 
time of payment of any such advances may be 
extended thru renewals, substitution of new 
obligations or otherwise, but the term of pay- 
ment of such advances shall not extend be- 
yond three years from the date originally 
made. To what extent the local country 
banker will desire prior and similar paper to 
be taken care of remains to be seen. The rate 
of interest for advances made by the corpo- 
ration shall be adjusted from time to time, but 
in no case shall the local bank charge in ex- 
cess of 2 percent more than the corporation 
rate. Each case, undoubtedly, will be worked 
out on its merits. However, there is one big 
substantial fact, namely, one billion of new 
eredit available and the farmer wants it, and 
he can only use it for agricultural purposes 
with the big emphasis on feeding live stock. 
You can not separate grain storage in one 
form or other from the proposition, and in- 
creased grain storage means an increased de- 
mand for lumber, all of which furnishes the 
opportunity for the local dealer to get into 
immediate action. 

The vice president of a Chicago farm mort- 
gage banking house, established since 1865, 


which has loaned millions of dollars to farm- 
ers, states ‘‘that a farmer equipped with stor- 
age space to care for his crop sately, and with 
the ability to finance himself until he is ready 
to market the same in the form of grain or 
meat has reached the ideal marketing situa- 
tion.’? Borrowing under the terms of the 
War Finance Corporation will enable the pro- 
ducer to command his own crop situation more 
than ever before. Just how much storage 
space each 80-acre farm should have depends 
entirely upon the crop policy of the farmer. 
It is safe to say that if he is producing below 
or only the average crops of his State, or the 
average crops of his locality, that he should 
increase his storage space under these present 
favorable conditions. 

The local lumber dealer eould, with great 
advantage, make a survey of the storage space 
of the grain and silage on each farm in his 
selling territory, and prepare to meet its im- 
mediate and future lumber requirements. 

Oct. 7, 1921, The Chicago Daily News says on 
ifs market page, under the headlines ‘‘ Elevator 
Congestion Causes Further Liquidation.’’ ‘A 
factor was elevator congestion not only in this 
market but the Southwest and at the Gulf. 
It was intimated that unless clearances from 
New Orleans increased an embargo against 
that port is likely. A break of %-cent to 
%-cent in cash corn, and oats %-cent to 
%-cent lower, because of elevator conges- 
tion.’’ 

The Tribune Oct. 10 says, ‘‘In western Ne 
braska wheat is selling at 70 cents a bushel 
at loading stations, freight rates being so high 
that grain values are depressed.”’ 

It is a desirable and likely thing that sooner 
or later the preponderance of grain storage 
space will shift to the farm. If the plans of 
the -War Finance Corporation work out in 
practice as intended they should, undoubtedly 
the Government loan will be inereased and 
used as a relief fund for three years at least. 
Meanwhile, the selling of lumber for storage 
purposes on the farms should be pushed to the 
limit. Aside from the loans of the War Fi- 
nance Corporation, large amounts of money 
are now being made available for agricul- 
tural purposes thru the sale of the bonds of joint 
stock and loan banks, and the bonds of the 
Federal farm loans: 


CARRY OVER OF FARM PRODUCTS 


Average 
———_——-March 1——_———-_ March 1, 
Wheat 1920 1921 1913-1917 
Bushels on 
Farms .. 164,624,000 207,591,000 161,253,000 
Percentage 
of crop.. 17.6 26.4 19.9 
Corn 
Bushels on 
Farms . .1,070,677,000 1,572,397,000 993,350,000 
Percentage 
of crop.. 37.5 48.6 36.0 
Oats 
Bushels on 
Farms .. 418,983,000 689,566,000 479,092,000 
Percentage 


of crop.. 34.0 45,2 37.0 
Barley 

Bushels on 
Farms .. 36,848,000 69,836,000 48,172,000 


Percentage 
of crop... 22.8 34.6 23.9 
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AUTOS SPEED UP JOB WORK 


Newark, N. J., Oct. 10.—William F. O’Brien, 
contractor and lumber merchant of this city, 
maintains a number of automobiles for the pur- 
pose of speedily transporting his carpenters and 
other skilled workmen from one job to another. 
The O’Brien organization specializes in the 
construction of dwellings and wooden garages, 
and in jobbing. Many of the repair jobs re- 
quire a man only part of a day. Often three 
or four can be completed ina single day. When 
a carpenter nears completion of a job he tele- 
phones the office, and at the appointed time an 
auto, carrying the lumber needed for the next 
job, appears and takes him there. Thus much 
unproductive time is eliminated. 
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Sales the Retailer Did Not Make 


The writer recently visited a small middle- 
western town noted for its beautiful lawns. 
One of the first things observed, besides the 
beauty of the green lawns, was the number of 
pergolas, the wooden fences and‘other lawn em- 
bellishments of wood. The clean, clear green 
of the lawns was enhanced by the clean, new 
whiteness of the freshly painted wood, and all 
in all the lawns of this small city were as charm- 
ing as could be imagined. 

The local retailer was soon hunted up and 
asked to tell how he stimulated the sale of 
wood for lawns. He evidently was somewhat 
embarrassed by the query but readily said he 
did not sell them made up as they had been 
manufactured and sold by a local man who orig- 
inally started out to build automobile bodies. 
The retailer said he sold the lumber to this man 
and had planned during the coming winter to 
keep a couple of carpenters busy making such 
articles up, but that the ex-automobile body 
manufacturer had ‘‘beat him to it.’’ When 
the automobile business became dull the enter- 
prising body manufacturer began to seek for 
markets to which he could turn his attention, 
and began to make various things out of wood; 
the wooden pergolas and fences being examples 
of his enterprise. 

In this small city where the lawns are a 
pride to every individual, when one man put up 
a pergola many of his neighbors did not rest 
until they had equaled the endeavor of the first 
man, and consequently in a very short time an 
almost unbelievable number had been sold. 

A retail lumberman can not be expected to 
realize every possibility for making a sale. 
Very frequently it is harder to see something 
which is close at hand than something that is far 
away and so many retailers are passing up sales 
opportunities which lie directly at hand simply 
because that with their constant contact they 
are unable to see these opportunities. The only 
way to uncover the maximum number of sales 
is to be studying the community constantly and 
to see where and how the products of the par- 
ticular retail company can be used to advantage 
by the community. The retail lumberman today 
who is making a big success is not waiting for a 
demand for his products to assert itself. He 
must realize in advance of others in the com- 
munity just what the community needs, and 
must take steps to bring this realization to the 
people of the community. 

Many good tips can be picked up from study- 
ing what the other fellow is doing. It is gen- 
erally recognized that belonging to an associa- 
tion and attending the meetings is a real busi- 
ness help, but many retailers today are supple- 














The attractive shed of the Bentley-Schoeneman Lumber Co., Glendale, Calif., gives a good idea of 


how California lumbermen are building their plants. 


Incidentally, by looking thru the gate 


some lumber may be observed which is piled on end—an almost universal practice in California 


menting such helps as this by actually visiting 
other retailers and seeing what they are doing. 
Also, of course, the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
continues to publish hints on how to get busi- 
ness and solicits the assistance and codperation 





The above illustration was taken in a town in the 
middie West noted for the beauty of its lawns 
and now noted also for the number and beauty 
of its lawn ornaments made of wood. The re- 
tail lumberman, altho he recognized the possi- 
bility of selling wood for this purpose, was 
“beaten to it’ by a man with a little wood- 
working shop who went out and supplied the 
demand. Are you overlooking any such mar- 
kets as this? 














The display room In the service department of the Bentiey-Schoeneman Lumber Co. 
used as a private office by contractors and their customers as well as for the display of bullt- 


in kitchen fixtures. 














This room is 


Note particularly the ironing board and the breakfast nook 


of readers in this matter to the end that busi- 
ness building ideas may be disseminated as 
widely as possible. 

Service in California 

The Bentley-Schoeneman Lumber Co., Glen- 
dale, Calif., has a very attractive and modern 
plant. One of its particular endeavors is to give 
its customers the best possible service in design- 
ing and building houses. To assist in doing so 
it has a very complete service department, in a 
separate building erected about one year and 
a half ago when the company moved its yard to 
a new location. 

In the service department the company has a 
reception room fitted up with a tile mantel, dis- 
appearing beds and other attractive features, 
ineluding tables and chairs and inviting plan 
books so that prospective customers may laok 
over plans at leisure. The room next to the 
reception room is the display room used almost 
wholly to show built-in kitchen features, a view 
of which accompanies this article. This room 
is finished in white ivory and shows in a very at- 
tractive way how built-in features serve to make 
a kitchen handier and more attractive. Particu- 
lar attention is directed to the breakfast nook, 
which when not in use is nothing more than 
part of a kitchen cabinet. The particular type 
of ironing board is also worthy of special at- 
tention in that there is provided not only a large 
but also a small ironing board for the dainty 
things. This room is also used as a private 
office for contractors and prospective home own- 
ers and there they are at liberty to discuss plans 
and features for any length of time. 

One feature of the service of the Bentley- 
Schoeneman Lumber Co. is that the company 
allows prospective customers to make free use 
of the service of the department without any 
unnecessary attempt to sell material. In other 
words, the prospeetive home builder or those 
inte:»sted in home building are at liberty to 
inspect the displays of the service department 
as minutely or fully as it is desired, as nothing 
will be done to hurry or harass the building 
prospect. 

Next to the display room is a drafting room 
in which two draftsmen are kept busy drawing 
up special plans, altho the company tries to con- 
fine its customers to stock plans as much as 
possible. 

In commenting upon the service department, 
George N. Bentley, secretary-treasurer, said, 
‘¢We find that this department pays good divi- 
dends, as we are enabled to get lots of business 
without competition and to give our local peo- 
ple real building service.’’ 








SpEcIFICATIONS often call for ‘‘virgin 
growth’’ or ‘‘second growth’’ timber, yet the 
terms are without fixed significance, and the 
material when delivered can not be positively 
identified as belonging to one class or the other. 
‘*Virgin growth,’’ also called ‘‘first growth’’ 
or ‘fold growth,’’ means timber which grew up 
in a standing forest under conditions of active 
competition for sunlight and moisture. ‘‘ Second 
growth,’’ when applied to a forest stand, usu- 
ally means timber whose main growing period 
occurred under conditions of lessened competi- 
tion, after all or a portion of the original stand 
had been removed by cutting, fire, wind, or 
other means. 
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So long as the horse and the bicycle were the 
only means of locomotion over the public high- 
ways extended travel on a large scale or for 
any considerable part of the population was im- 
practicable. Tourists there were, of course, 
who moved via steam and electric car, but their 
number in comparison with the entire popula- 
tion was very small and their advent exerted 
relatively little influence upon the communities 
visited. With the introduction of the automo- 
bile as a means of travel available to persons of 
moderate means a very large part of the popula- 
tion is set in motion every day. There are in 
the United States enough automobiles to carry 
one-third of the entire population at one time, 
allowing five passengers for each car; and the 
number of cars moving on the main permanent 
highways would almost warrant the belief that 
very nearly one-third of the entire population 
is on wheels at least one day each week. 

Such a habit of travel as the automobile has 
engendered amounts almost to a migration; 
and the influence it has exerted upon society 
is hardly less than that exerted by the migration 
of a race. Relatively, travel in the United 
States always has been large and general; owing 
to the prosperity of the people, the low rates 
of transportation and the natural disposition of 
Americans to look about them. Now, however, 
few persons are so poor as not at some time in 
their lives to visit other communities and regions 
than their places of birth; and no place or 
community is so obscure or inaccessible as not 
to be reached by persons from the outside. 


Information Disseminated by Travelers 


Persons who travel, whether by automobile or 
by train, give as well as gain information; they 
exert an influence as well as being influenced. 
At first the traveler is apt to belittle or even 
to deride whatever is unusual; and residents 
in remote communities are commonly quick to 
resent the invasion of both people and ideas. 
But with time and the repetition of experiences 
travelers become more appreciative and com- 
munities become more tolerant. Eventually 
there is an interchange of ideas that is bene- 
ficial to both. 

Communities, like individuals, différ in their 
attitudes toward innovation; and because that 
is true it would be practicable to characterize 
a community by its attitude toward automo- 
bilists and toward the adjustments and adapta- 
tions that the rapid growth of automobile travel 
make desirable if not unavoidable. In the days 
of the bicycle there were a few horsemen that 
refused to share the road with the bicyclist, 
and their descendants sometimes exhibit the 
same intolerance toward the automobilist. Most 
horsemen accepted the bicycle as a matter of 
course and the great majority of humanity have 
done the same with the automobile. But some 
people and some communities still make travel 
as vexatious as they can for drivers of automo- 
biles. 

Coincident with the movement in many com- 
munities of most states to raise the speed limit 
and to provide tourist camps and other con- 
veniences for automobile visitors is the policy 
that still prevails in some communities of keep- 
ing the speed limit down so low that enforce- 
ment of the ordinance would involve the arrest 
of every driver. Such communities sometimes 
are so lacking in a sense of humor that upon 
one sign they warn the tourist that the speed 
limit is eight miles an hour while upon another 
nearby they assure him that he is welcome and 
that they hope he will come again. Reckless 
driving of a few autoists is perhaps to a large 
extent responsible for the imposition of un- 
reasonable limitations placed upon all motor 
vehicles. But it may well be doubted whether 
safety is promoted more by fixing the limit 
so low that nobody will observe it than in fix- 
ing it at a rate which everybody recognizes 
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as reasonable and that most will observe as a 
means of avoiding disaster. The few who will 
not be reasonable must be left to the operations 
of the law and to the scorn of the majority 
who respect the rights of their fellows. 


Good Roads Indicate Progress 


Good roads ought in the course of time to 
contribute to the enlightenment and general up- 
lift of mankind; working to the same end that 
other forms of communication have worked. 
Generally speaking, road improvement means 
community improvement. Good roads not only 
facilitate the transportation of commodities 
locally and thus expedite the transaction of 
local business; they also expedite the movement 
of commodities and of business generally be- 
tween communities at considerable distances 
from one another. The everyday business of 
any large city could no longer be carried on 
over unpaved streets; and yet the distances 
within some of the larger cities are greater 
than between others of large population. But 
traffic between cities often must be carried on 
if at all by rail or over discreditable roads. 
Distance, however, when traveled by automobile 
is measured in hours or minutes, not in miles; 
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THE PRODIGAL SON 


After the Prodigal Son had gone into the far coun- 
try, be found that Life was not the primrose path 
that he had anticipated. Life was not as easy as he 
had pictured it in his dreams. Money gone, deserted 
by his friends, there was just one thought which com- 
forted him—his father’s HOME. “I will arise and go 
unto my father,” he says. And it was in his father’s 
rue that he found rest, comfort, and a new vision 
of life. 


And all through the ages, the home has stood as a 
refuge for those who have been battered in life’s 
struggle. Those who are looking forward to the best 
welfare of their children and themselves, are plan- 
ning to build and maintain homes, for the home which 
you build »nd own will always be the meeting place 
of your family reunions. 
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A Retail Ad that Is “Different’’ 








and good roads and good treatment will draw 
traffic for scores of miles away from the more 
direct routes. 

A little reflection on the part of persons re- 
sponsible for the treatment accorded to visitors 
will serve to win their support of good roads and 
cordial treatment of visitors. It may well be 
doubted whether there is today available a bet- 
ter means of advertising than that afforded by 
automobile traffic. Autoists remember and dis- 
seminate widely facts both favorable and un- 
favorable regarding roads and the treatment ac- 
corded them by communities visited. Moreover, 
automobile organizations make it their chief 
business to compile and disseminate information 
of that kind. Therefore the community that is 
unfair, discourteous or ultra conservative in its 
policy toward visitors is quite sure to be given 
a wide berth. Conversely, communities that 
have good roads and that provide conveniences 
and extend courtesies to automobilists are sure 
of having their names inscribed upon the travel- 
ers’ roll of honor. The day of the speed trap, 
the crossing bumps and the general community 
holdup is past, and the wise community leaders 
know it. Automobile traffic offers excellent 
opportunities for honest profit; but no com- 
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munity can profit permanently by imposition of 
any kind. 


Development Notes 


THE MaAncHAvuG (Mass.) Community Club 
has taken over the management of pictures in 
the community hall hitherto known as. the music 
hall. Many improvements have been made by 
the club, including a new picture machine and 
a new booth hung from the ceiling, this latter 
arrangement giving more room for seats in the 
auditorium. 

* * * 

Heirs or the late Allen Perry Lovejoy, mil- 
lionaire lumberman, and his son, Allen P. Love- 
joy, jr., have established the Allen P. Lovejoy 
Memorial and given Janesville, Wis., $75,000, 
according to papers defining the trust that have 
been filed in the county court. The income is to 
be used by the Y. M. C. A. and the Y. W. C. A. 
for community work. 

* * * 

A Community House for employees of the 
I. Stephenson Co. Trustees, in Wells, Mich., has 
been opened. The building is 30 x 75 feet, and 
it is provided with wash rooms with hot and 
cold running water and other conveniences. Hot 
coffee and milk will be supplied by the com- 
pany, and the building will be open during the 
evening for the use of the employees. 

* * * 


THE FourtH ANNUAL Country Life Confer- 
ence will be held in New Orleans, La., Nov. 10, 
11 and 12. Participating in the conference are 
the following: States Relation Service, United 
States Department of Agriculture; United 
States Public Health Service; National Child 
Labor Committee; Rural Education Department 
of the National Educational Association; Chil- 
dren’s Bureau of the United States Department 
of Labor; National Catholic Welfare Council; 
American Farm Bureau Federation; American 
Red Cross; Community Service, (Ine.); Play- 
ground & Recreation Association of America; 
Young Women’s Christian Association; Young 
Men’s Christian Association; Child Health Or- 
ganization of America; National Girl Scouts; 
Federal Council of Churches & Home Missions 
Council; National Child Health Council; Na 
tional Organization for Public Health Nursing; 
American Library Association; Russell Sage 
Foundation; American Home Economie Associa- 
tion; National Grange, and United States Bu- 
reau of Education. The program of the coming 
conference will include consideration of plans 
for enabling rural residents of a community 
to cooperate with urban residents in the solution 
of problems that ordinarily are disposed of by 
the latter alone. Among such problems are the 
town’s laws about peddling, hitching horses, 
parking automobiles, or the use of the local mar- 
ket house. 

* * * 

AT GREENVILLE, N. C., the Chamber of Com- 
merce, the Kiwanis and Rotary elubs and the 
fair association have underwritten a historical 
pageant to the extent of $3,500, the project be- 
ing carried thru by Greenville Community Serv- 
ice under the direction of Nina B. Lamkin. The 
pageant is being built up thru the history of 
the section, the work centering in the history 
committee and the pageant directors. An ad- 
mission will be charged and by that means it 
is hoped to make expenses. 

* * * 


Eieut thousand and six farm homes in Mis- 
souri are lighted by individual electrie lighting 
systems, and 3,133 others buy electric current. 
There are also in that State 9,384 acetylene 
lighting plants for farm homes. The Missouri 
State Board of Agriculture says: ‘‘ Home lights, 
home heat and home water service are very im- 
portant if not absolutely essential to happy 
homes, good health and modern happiness.’’ 
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INCREASING ACTIVITY IN BUILDING 


SEPTEMBER SETS NEW RECORD 


Very encouraging is the showing of new build- 
ig eontracts awarded during September. The 
tal, in fact, amounting to $246,186,000 in the- 
wenty-seven northeastern States, is not only 
tie largest yet attained this year, but also the 
lnrgest September total on record. The above 
showing is from the monthly review of building 
activity compiled by the F. W. Dodge Co., which 
authority also makes the following analysis: 


Che September total shows an increase of 11% 
nereent over August figure: whereas, during the 10- 
year period previous to 1921, the average September 
ficure is 14% percent less than the average August 
tizure. 

Altho the greatest increase in September was evi- 
dent in the New York district, substantial increases 
are noted. in the entire middlewestern territory, 
comprising the Pittsburgh and Chicago districts. 
New England, the northwestern States and the mid- 
dle Atlantic States showed the usual seasonal de- 
cline in September. 

Residential building still leads among the vari- 
ous classes of construction, amounting to $95,303,- 
000 in September. This figure represents 39 per- 
cent of the total September construction. 

Of even greater significance at the present time 
is the increase in volume of business buildings. The 
September figure was $41,259,000, the largest 
monthly total on this class since June, 1920. Busi- 
ness buildings represented 17 percent of the Septem- 
ber total. Construction was started on a number 
of long-deferred projects of this kind in September. 

Public works and utilities amounted to $35,414,- 
000 in September, or 14 percent of the total; edu- 
cational buildings amounted to $26,459,000, or 11 
percent of the total. 





BUILDING CONTINUES VERY ACTIVE 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Oct. 10.—In spite of the 
fact that it is now the usual time for stopping 
building, such work is going forward more rap- 


idly than at any previous time this year, and 
every day sees more projects started. Many of 
the residence operations are of good size. It 
now looks as if resumption of the building busi- 
ness would not have to wait until next spring. 
There also is a lot of addition and extension 
work on factories, showing the confidence of the 
manufacturers in the future. Suburban build- 
ing keeps up at a surprising pace, and some 
of the out of town lumber yards are looking for 
a good winter business. 





REDUCE WAGES IN BUILDING TRADES 


DenveER, CoLo., Oct. 10.—The Colorado In- 
dustrial Commission has authorized building 
contractors of Colorado Springs to inaugurate 
the following reductions in wages paid work- 
men in the building trades: Carpenters, from 
$8 to $7.20; plasterers, $11 to $9; bricklayers, 
$10 to $9.70; hodearriers, $6.50 to $5.50. The 
master builders asked a wage scale of $7 for 
carpenters, $9 for plasterers, $9 for bricklayers 
and $5 for hodearriers. They also requested per- 
mission to cut the pay of stonecutters, lathers 
and conerete workers, but this the commission 
denied. 

Request by the master builders of Grand 
Junction for wage reductions approximating 
those allowed in Colorado Springs is under con- 
sideration by the commission, which conducted 
a hearing at Grand Junction, Oct. 6. 

Colorado Springs building trades workmen 
intimate they will not submit to the cut au- 
thorized in their case and a building tie-up may 
result from the award. 


BOOST BUILDING AT JOINT MEETING 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, Oct. 10.—As a consequence 
of a move that may develop out of an important 
meeting held this week, greater interest in build- 
ing generally and in house building particularly 
is expected to develop. The meeting was a joint 
affair for the Cleveland Builders’ Exchange and 
the Cleveland Real Estate Board. The con- 
sensus of the conference was that prices for 
materials have reached bottom as far as the 
Cleveland market is concerned, and that a re- 
turn to higher levels is more likely than further 
reductions. 

Max Myers, of the Nicola-Stone-Myers Co., 
pointed out that a good deal of lumber is being 
sold here at a price that is less than the cost 
of production at the mill. He concurred with 
others that to build now is the logical conclu- 
sion. F. C. Roberts, publicity director Cleveland 
Builders’ Supply & Brick Co., showed that prices 
for common brick, cement, lime, sand and simi- 
lar materials are but 9 percent higher than in 
1917, in spite of unprecedentedly high freight 
rates. C. C. Nims, president Building Trades 
Employers’ Association, asserted that labor is 
more efficient today, and that labor costs are 
lower. Prediction of continuance of high rents 
was used by George R. McKay, president As- 
sociated Investment Co., as argument for added 
house building. Labor is eager for a continu- 
ance of activity thru the winter, according to 
Building Trades Couneil officials. Heads of 
the parent labor body declare about 30,000 of 
the 35,000 building trades operatives are now 
working, and the aim is to keep as many of these 
as possible employed thru the usual dull period. 





LUMBERMAN TELLS OF CONDITIONS ABROAD 


Kansas Crty, Mo., Oct. 10.—R. A. Long, 
chairman of the board of the Long-Bell Lumber 
Co., who returned last week from a five months’ 
trip to Europe, found Germany the most pros- 
perous nation in Europe industrially, but eco- 
nomieally found the world situation all upside 
down, 

Summing up his views based on what he saw 
and heard, Mr. Long believes there is a real 
opportunity for the manufacturers of building 
materials to get the wheels of industry started 
with sufficient motive power ultimately to bene- 
fit all business. The world housing shortage 
furnishes the opportunity. It is up to the man- 
ufacturers and retailers to provide the incentive 
to investors to relieve this shortage and thereby 
start the wheels of industry, Mr. Long said, 
adding: 

In times like the present the manufacturers 
and retailers should be satisfied to take much 
smaller profits than in the past. If they do that 
they will make more money in the long run. 

The manufacturers of lumber, brick, cement 
and other- building materials should keep prices 
as low as possible so as to encourage extensive 
building to relieve the housing shortage. Lots of 
building means work for the laboring people, and 
so they, in turn, being more prosperous, can buy 
more from the retail merchants, and soon we 
would have better times all along the line. 

Farmers Must Buy for Less or Be Paid More 

It is nothing short of criminal for any manu- 
fxeturer, simply because of a peculiar situation 
tiat may give him an advantage, to take a large 
profit in a time like this. We should ply the 

nife, cut prices so as to do business on a very 

»se basis of profit. 

Farming, of course, is the basis of all pros- 

rity. The prices of all farm products now are 

ry low. We have got to pay the farmer more, 
vr he must buy what he needs for less before real 
osperity returns. The farmers must be able 
©) buy in the general market on the price basis 
n which they sell their crops. 

German Industry Is Busy and Prosperous 

Mr. Long does not believe the European na- 
‘ions will be able to buy very much from us for 
ome time, because of the unfavorable exchange 
ates. While the capacity of American fac- 
‘ories is greater than the normal demand here, 
Mr. Long pointed out that in a period of do-. 


mestie prosperity demand increases above nor- 
prosperity 


mal, Said he: 


England, and Europe in general, have got 
over the scare of bolshevism. The famine in 
Russia has saved the other countries from that 
danger. 

When I left I wondered how Germany could 
have any industry at all, with the mark so 
greatly depreciated in value. But I found Ger- 
man industries busy and prosperous, altho the 
government is said to be-on the verge of bank- 
ruptcy. The money presses have been running 
overtime turning out the depreciating currency 
that is being turned to industrial advantage. 


In Business, Price Turns the Trade 


Labor is absorbing the difference in Germany. 
While it is drawing more marks than ever be- 
fore, its actual pay is much less because of the 
decline in purchasing power of the mark. Ger- 
many is underselling the other nations because 
it can buy labor so cheaply. The decline of the 
mark has given Germany the industrial advan- 
tage, and she is unable to fill all the orders. 

Feeling against Germany is still pretty strong, 
but in business price is going to turn the trade. 
There was a Belgian who had to buy some steel. 
He had a price from a German and an English- 
man, whose price was higher. He gave the 
order to the Englishman at the higher price, 
only to find that he had bought the German steel 
and resold it at a profit. 


Europe’s Merchants Unwilling to Deflate Prices 


I believe the natioris of Europe have yet to 
feel the severest pinch of adversity. Germany’s 
advantage has caused bankers in other countries 
seriously to advocate inflation of their own cur- 
rency. Many retailers over there have not been 
willing to take an inventory and get away from 
the sale of present stocks on the basis of what 
they cost. In a store in Paris I found two pieces 
of the same article of wearing apparel, one 
marked 200 francs and the other 150 francs. In- 
quiring, I was told the pieces had been bought 
at different times, and were priced according 
to cost. Dealers are not inclined to strike their 
losses off the books and start with the new price 
levels, as many of us have done in this country. 


German Labor Pays for Low Prices 


A factory with branches in Amsterdam and 
Hamburg was paying stenographers the equiva- 
lent of $13 in Germany, the equivalent of $75 or 
$100 in Holland. The Mercedes motor car, that 
formerly cost $6,200 in our money, could be 
bought for $4,000 while I was in Germany. It 
must be cheaper today. German labor is ab- 
sorbing that difference. To live in the best 
hotel in Berlin costs a traveler just half what it 


- to live in the best hotels in Paris or Lon- 
on. 


In Holland and Switzerland, neutral coun- 
tries where the inhabitants were supposed to 
have made a great deal of money in the war, 
Mr. Long found exchange not badly off, but 
times hard. Said he: 


A banker in Geneva in speaking of the condi- 
tions of business in his country stated that the 
times were very hard with it, produced in the 
main because the people could not compete with 
those countries having an inflated, or depreci- 
ated, currency. He spoke of a border town be- 
tween Switzerland and Germany where one 
could live for about one-half on the German 
side that he could on the Swiss side. This illus- 
trated how difficult it was for the Swiss people 
to do business against the Germans. In conse-. 
quence of this fact he stated that they had an 
element in Switzerland in favor of inflating their 
currency and he leaned strongly in that direc- 
tion himself. 


Look to America for Lead Out of Distress 


England was characterized by Mr. Long as 
the most disturbed country in Europe, outside 
of Russia. England suffered acutely from the- 
breakdown in world trade, dependent as she 
was in her industrial life on buying and selling 
to other parts of the world. Mr. Long said: 

France more nearly lives within herself as 
respects food than any other country in Europe. 
A race of intensive farmers, the French raise 
all the wheat they consume. When a country’s 
currency depreciates, every requirement that 
must be filled outside the country is a great 
burden. 

Men of business in Europe look at this coun- 
try, holding half the world’s gold, and suggest 
that we should lead the world out of its pres- 
ent distress. What, specifically, we can do they 
do not seem to know. 


Mr. Long said the great holdings of gold in 
this country were at once an element of strength 
and of weakness. It could not be a prosperous 
or advancing community, he observed, where 
all the money was in the pocket of one man. 

‘*Europe is wonderfully courageous and hope- 
ful. They feel that in time (however, that 
period may be far away) the present situation 
will be cured, but they are unable to tell you 
now what course must be pursued in order to 
arrive at this end.’’ 
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HARDWOOD RATE HEARING AND ARGUMENT 


Wasuineton, D. C., Oct. 10.—Witnesses 
placed on the stand in the hearing of the com- 
plaint of the Southern Hardwood Traffic Asso- 
ciation and others, in which the presentation 
of testimony was finished today, have sought 
to uphold the contention of the railroads in gen- 
eral that their finances are still in such shape 
as not to justify general reductions in freight 
rates. 

L. E. Wettling, of Chicago, manager of the 
statistical bureau of the western lines, was one 
of the witnesses Saturday. He opposed the 
application of the hardwood men for a reduc- 
tion in lumber rates from the South and the 
restoration of the differentials which obtained 
prior to the percentage increase granted by the 
commission in Ex Parte 74 

Mr. Wettling said in part: 

From Sept. 1, 1920, when the guaranty period 
ended, until July 31 last the net operating income 
of the railroads of the United States was at the 
annual rate of return of only 2.7 percent of their 
tentative valuation, or $554.110,000 short of the 
amount expected to be earned during that period 
from the rates fixed by the commission. 

During the first seven months this year the net 
operating income of the railroads was $213,552,000, 
which would be at the annual. rate of return of 
only 2.2 percent on their valuation. Because of 
the serious slump in traffic, and the resulting de- 
crease in gross revenues the roads were compelled 
to make drastic cuts in expenditures for mainte- 
nance work. 

In order to have kept the maintenance of the 
railroad systems of the country during the first 
six months of this yéar up to the point that existed 
during the first half in 1920 $1.303,485,000 would 
have been expended. In reality, however, the roads 
are short in their maintenance work during that 
period approximately $290,496,357, which if it 
had been spent would have more than absorbed the 
earnings of the roads during the first seven months 
of this year. This deferred maintenance work must 
eventually be made up in order to enable the car- 
riers to maintain the proper physical condition of 
their roads and equipment. 

In response to an inquiry by Commissioner 
Cox, Mr. Wettling said in view of the large 
number of bad order freight cars which, however, 
can not be repaired, owing to lack of funds, 
a sudden marked increase in the volume of 
traffic would result in a car shortage. If the 
roads had the money to do the work, he esti- 
mated that five or six months would be required 
to put the roads back into the efficient condi- 
tion that eixsted in 1917. 


Says General Slump Is Cause 
Another witness Saturday was C. ©. P. 
Rausch, of St. Louis, assistant freight traffic 
manager of the Missouri Pacific, who declared 
that the falling off in lumber shipments was 


due to a ‘‘ general stagnation in the building in-: 


dustry’’ and the fact that many substitutes are 
now being used for wood. Such contentions as 
these, of course, were promptly questioned by 
counsel for the hardwood shippers. 

From the outset the southern hardwood ship- 
pers have made it clear that they are conversant 
with the financial condition of the carriers and 
are not unmindful of this factor in coming 
before the commission with a formal complaint 
for the restoration of the old differentials onlum- 
ber. In fact, they have pointed out as stated 
inthe AMERICAN LUMBERMAN last week, that 
the hardwood lumber industry is largely closed 
down because shippers can not reach the big 
competitive markets on present freight rates. 

It is recognized of course that the only argu- 
ment the carriers have is the financial one, and 
lumbermen have sought to demonstrate that with 
reduced rates on hardwood the volume of traffic 
would increase more than enough to offset any 
probable reduction in revenues. The lumbermen 
are quite hopeful that the commission will take 
their view of the case in rendering its decision. 

The first witness placed on the stand by the 
railroads was F. A. Burke, of Nashville, Tenn., 
chief commerce clerk of the Nashville, Chatta- 
nooga & St. Louis road. He started with the 
statement that this road had a deficit of $1,956,- 
843, and that from Sept. 1, 1920, when the 
guarantee period ended, to July 31, 1921, the 
net deficit was $1,099,852. 

**It is obvious,’’ he added, ‘‘that with its 
present rates the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. 
Louis has not been able to earn a return on its 
property investment, and should the rates on 


forest products, which for the year 1920 repre- 
sented 17 percent of the total tonnage origi- 
nating on that line, be reduced without a corre- 
sponding increase in the rates on other commodi- 
ties it would be difficult to forecast the result.’’ 

The answer of the hardwood shippers to this 
contention is that unless present forest products 
rates are reduced traffic will not constitute 17 
percent of the volume originating on that road 
in the immediate future, because shipments 
can not be made with mills closed down. 

Mr. Burke said that drastic economies have 
been put into effect this year by the road in 
maintenance expenditures, but that this merely 
represented deferred expenditures, since the 
maintenance work must be done eventually. He 
also testified that the road has 3,500 cars, ap- 
proximately one-third of the total owned by it, 
now in need of repairs which it can not make 
because it has no funds. 

J. F. Dartt, of Chicago, auditor of disburse- 
ments of the Illinois Central, the principal de- 
fendant in the case, testified that the cost of 
new equipment has increased 100 to 144 percent. 
He and J. L. Sheppard, of Memphis, assistant 
general freight agent of the Illinois Central, 
placed in the record figures to show the extent 
to which a reduction in freight rates on hard- 
wood would affect the revenues of that com- 
pany. Similar exhibits were placed in the ree- 
ord by other railroad witnesses. 

The hardwood men likewise placed exhaustive 
statistical exhibits in the records strongly sup- 
porting their contention that the old relation- 
ships must be restored if the southern hardwood 
industry is to begin to function anything like 
normally. 


Complainants’ Rebuttal Testimony 

Frank Carnahan, eastern manager Southern 
Hardwood Traffic Association, California Red- 
wood Association, California White & Sugar 
Pine Association, Western Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association and Northern Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association, was placed on the stand by At- 
torney Norman to give rebuttal testimony after 
witnesses for the railroads had concluded. 
There had been some controversy as to the in- 
crease in building operations in the eastern sec- 
tion of the country, more particularly New York. 
Mr. Carnahan placed in the record an exhibit 
showing that during the first eight months of 
1921 the value of building operations increased 
36 percent over the average for the first eight 
months of the preceding five years. 

He likewise placed in the record telegrams 
from the Western Pine association and Califor- 
nia Redwood Association, showing substantial 
increases in the movement of lumber since the 
western carriers reduced the rate 7 cents a 
hundred pounds. Another exhibit showed the 
enormous increase in the volume of lumber 
shipped by water from the Pacific coast to the 
Atlantic seaboard via the Panama Canal since 
Ex Parte 74 went into effect. 

Still another exhibit, taken from the figures 
of the car service division of the American Rail- 
way Association, showed a reduction of 173,000 
cars of revenue freight (forest products) in the 
Pocahontas, southern and southwestern dis- 
tricts from Sept. 4, 1919, to Sept. 24, 1921. An- 
other exhibit showed the movement of southern 
pine lumber has increased since the percentage 
freight rate advance on Aug. 26, 1920, com- 
pared with the previous period, according to re- 
ports of that association to the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association. During the same 
period North Carolina pine shipments decreased 
nearly ninety million feet. 

In reply to questions by Attorney Norman, the 
witness said the conclusion he reached was that 
the large decrease in car loading was due to 
falling off in hardwood shipments with so many 
southern hardwood mills closed. 

Another exhibit was placed in the record, 
which Mr. Carnahan said showed that shipments 
of the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Association during recent weeks are 
greater than any reported immediately after the 
percentage advance went into effect, Aug. 26, 
1920. He could not give comparative figures 


prior to Aug. 28, 1920, stating that this associa 
tion did not report to the National association 
before that time. : 

Counsel for the carriers put Mr. Carnahan 
thru a lively crossexamination, but he held his 
ground. He said the increase in southern pine 
movement was due to the fact that the mills 
have the short haul, compared with the west 
Coast, whence comes their principal competition, 
and the increase in northern hemlock and hard 
wood shipments was due to the fact that those 
mills have the short haul to Chicago, the prin 
cipal competitive hardwood market. 


Hardwood Counsel Opens Argument 


Nine members of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission today listened to oral argu- 
ment in the complaint of the Southern 
Hardwood Traffic Association and others in 
which the hardwood men seek to have restored 
the old rate relationships which obtained prior 
to the percentage increase in Ex Parte 74. 

In only a few instances has the commission 
consented to hear oral argument in advance of 
the presentation of a tentative report by the 
examiner who conducted the hearing. The pur 
pose was to expedite a decision in the hardwoo( 
ease as much as possible. 

J. V. Norman, counsel for the Southern Hard 
wood Traffic Association, was allowed one hour 
and ten minutes, while two hours were divide: 
among counsel for the railroads, six of whom 
presented arguments. 

Every member of the commission sitting on 
the bench displayed keen interest in the case, 
and during the course of argument asked ques 
tions of counsel. 

Mr. Norman consumed forty-five minutes in 
making his opening statement, reserving the 
remainder of his time to reply to arguments of 
his opponents. To spectators the attitude of 
the commissioners, if their questions can be 
taken as a guide, was sympathetic toward the 
contention of the southern hardwood shippers. 

Mr. Norman at the outset briefly reviewed 
the contentions of the hardwood shippers. He 
declared that they contend that present log 
rates from woods to mills are unreasonable 
and unjust, and that rates on lumber and other 
hardwood products from the mills to Central 
Freight Association and other interstate points 
are unjust, unreasonable and unduly discrimina- 
tory, growing out of the percentage advance in 
Ex Parte 74, which disrupted the old lumber 
rate relationships. 


Rate Relationships Disrupted 


As an example, Mr. Norman said that the rate 
on oak lumber from Alexandria, La., to Chicago, 
was increased 11% cents a hundred pounds 
under Ex Parte 74, while the rate on birch and 
maple from Wausau, Wis., to Chicago was ad- 
vanced only 41% cents, or a difference of 7 cents 
in favor of the nearby mill, which means $50 
a car. 

He also instanced cases in which rates in the 
same district were thrown out of line, the 
difference between points being as much as $15 
to $20 a car. 

Mr. Norman called attention to the fact 
that the disrupted rates had time and again 
been before the commission prior to the per 
centage advance of last year and had been fixed 
by it. He emphasized the fact that never be- 
fore had a percentage advance been placed on 
forest products, recalling that in the 15-percent 
ease the advance on lumber was limited to one 
cent a hundred pounds, and that under General 
Order No. 28 of the Railroad Administration, 
putting into effect a general advance of 25 
percent, the director general fixed a limit of 5 
cents a hundred pounds on lumber. 

It was not the contention of southern hard- 
wood shippers, Mr. Norman said, that distance 
should be disregarded and the long-haul rates 
made the same as the short-haul rates. He said 
that there is an erroneous notion that all hard- 
wood lumber comes from the South, and cited 
the production of hardwood in Indiana, Michi- 
‘gan, Wisconsin and other states, from which, 
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he declared, hardwood is moving to the markets 
which are closed to southern shippers by the 
disruption in relationships caused by Ex Parte 


74. 
Rates Should Admit to Competitive Markets 


‘‘Our contention is,’’ said Mr. Norman, 
‘‘that the relationship of rates should be fixed 
so that our mills, which have a long haul, will 
have a chance to ship their products to the 
competitive markets. Such a_ relationship 
necessarily would make for competition, while 
the disruption of it naturally leaves these 
markets to the merey of the short-haul mills. 
For example, if an automobile manufacturer 
in Detroit wants some hardwood lumber he 
naturally desires to purchase it at the lowest 
obtainable price. That is the Detroit price. 
Long-haul mills which desire to participate in 
this business must meet the competition of 
short-haul mills, and shrink their profits suffi- 
ciently to enable them to do so. This can not 
be done where the rate relationship is im- 
possible to begin with, and when large numbers 
of mills are nailed up because they can not 
operate under present rates.’’ 

Mr. Norman called attention to the testimony 
of the witness for the Illinois Central on cross- 
examination, who stated that he had found 
but few logs piled up along that road for ship- 
ment to the hardwood mills. The Tlinois 
Central, Mr. Norman added, is the largest hard- 
wood hauling road in the country. 

‘<The southern hardwood shippers ean sell 
their higher grade lumber on existing rates, but 
can not get the freight charges out of their 
low grade stuff,’’ he continued. ‘‘Conse- 
quently, they can not afford to manufacture the 
higher grades. The loss of this traffic has not 
yet really been felt by the cariers. Logging 
begins in the fall of the year. When the present 
situation first developed many mills had a lot 
of logs bought and on the railroad rightsofway 
for shipment to the mills. The carriers carried 
that traffic, but unless the situation changes the 
logs will not be there to haul next time.’’ 

Mr. Norman called attention to photographic 
exhibits placed in the record by the lumbermen 
showing that only the cream of the hardwood 
logs are being taken out of the forest, the re- 
mainder being left in the woods to rot—a re- 
source going to waste. 


Southern Hardwood Movement Reduced 

Mr. Norman said there was no question but 
lumber is moving, but it is not southern hard- 
wood. The volume of shipments, he added, ac- 
cording to figures placed in the record by the 
Pennsylvania railroad, was close to normal in 
September. The movement of southern pine, 
he said, was larger in September than in the 
same month of last year. 

‘*The percentage advance did for southern 
pine the opposite to what it did for southern 
hardwood,’’ he said. ‘‘Their competition is 
from the far West and the percentage advance 
put them in better shape than before to meet 
this competition. Our competition is with short- 
haul mills in the North and the percentage ad- 
vance placed us at a very distinct disadvantage. 
To restore the old relationships would put 
thousands of men back to work in our mills. 
It is wrong and economically unsound to put 
one section of the country out of business and 
place the market at the mercy of the short-haul 
mills in another section.’’ 

Mr. Norman told of the several conferences 
with representatives of the carriers which the 
southern hardwood men had before filing their 
formal complaint. In seeking these conferences, 
he said, the southern hardwood men obeyed the 
injunction of the commission in its opinion in 
Ex Parte 74 to get together with the carriers 
and try to work out adjustments, but that they 
received only an assurance that ‘‘nothing could 
be done.’’ The carriers told them if they re- 
duced rates on hardwood they would have to 
eut them on pine, despite the fact that pine 
is moving on present rates. 

One of the commissioners asked whether any 
evidence had been put in the record showing the 
normal consumption of hardwood and comparing 
it with present shipments. Mr. Norman replied 
that the figures for northern hemlock and hard- 
wood show they are shipping about the same 
volume as they were a year ago. 


He called attention to the testimony of hard- 
wood shippers that they would be willing to 
take a chance and open up their mills if the 
rates were reduced and the old relationship re- 
stored. He said it was absurd to apply the 
present rates under existing conditions, and 
that it is in the interest of the railroads them- 
selves to retain this traffic. 

Commissioner Esch wanted to know whether 
if the commission reduced the southern hard- 
wood rates it would not also have to reduce soft- 
wood rates. Mr. Norman replied he did not 
think so in view of the figures showing softwood 
shipments under present rates. He said he did 
not know about the Pacific Coast rates, which, 
however, have been reduced by the western 
lines to some extent. 


Rate Reduction Will Open Mills 


The commission was interested to know 
whether reduced rates on southern hardwood 
would increase the traffic. Mr. Norman said 
the hardwood men were confident they would, 
many witnesses having testified that they would 
open their mills and put the men back to work 
if the old relationship was restored. 

The commission also wanted to know whether 
the normal contraction was responsible to any 
extent for the really distressing condition of 
the southern hardwood men. Mr. Norman re- 
plied that unquestionably it was responsible 
to some extent, but called attention to the 
fact that in the lumber industry the expansion 
to meet war demands was nothing like that in 
many other industries. Many mills were unable 
to ship lumber by reason of war time restric- 
tions to conserve transportation. 

Mr. Norman declared that lumber has liqui- 
dated and it is of the utmost imnortance that 
southern hardwood rates be reduced at once. 

‘*Something must be done,’’ he said. ‘‘Iif 
the carriers have lost their initiative and the 
commission does not act then Congress will come 
along and pass a law reducing rates horizontally, 
which would be bad for the railroads and for 
the country in general. The present temper of 
the country demands action.’’ 


Carriers’ Counsel Begins Argument 


Henry Thurtell, counsel for the Nashville, 
Chattanooga and St. Louis railroad, was the 
first attorney to argue the cause of the carriers. 
He spoke primarily for his own road and made 
a very earnest argument. He called attention 
to the fact that among other things the Trans- 
portation Act requires the commission to fix 
rates that will give the carriers 54% or 6 percent 
net revenue. The judgment of the commission 
may have been in error, he said, but they sought 
to carry out this injunction in Ex Parte 74. 

The commission wanted to know what was 
the principal cause for the situation of the 
railroads from which the commission ought to 
give them relief. Mr. Thurtell replied that un- 
doubtedly it was the general breakdown of 
industry. 

The commission then wanted to know what 
the carriers would suggest if, in its judgment, 
it should find that the present rates were 
largely responsible for the breakdown of in- 
dustry. 

Mr. Thurtell declared it would have been 
utterly illogical for the commission to allow a 
general percentage increase and then to limit 
its application to specified commodities. It 
would be just as absurd, he added, to take the 
percentage advance off hardwood lumber. He 
said the fact that the commission in the past 
had taken the view that a percentage should 
not be applied on forest products was beside 
the point, and pointed out that the lumbermen 
made all possible capital out of this fact when 
Ex Parte 74 was heard, but the commission de- 
termined lumber also should take the percentage 
advance. 

Commissioner Aitchison wanted to know 
whether if the commission found that in its 
judgment reduced rates on southern hardwood 
lumber would help the carriers’ revenues they 
would not be justified in making a change. 

‘‘Tf that situation is disclosed you would 
have a case,’’ was the reply. 

Chairman McChord remarked that the high 
rates have not produced the revenues the car- 
riers need. 


Mr. Thurtell countered with the statement 
that it was not reasonable or economically sound 
to make rates on low grade products hauled 
1,500 miles to Chicago in competition with mills 
shipping 200 to 500 miles. 

Commissioner Daniels wanted to know in 
this connection whether the Southern and Sea- 
board Air Line railroads had not made reduc- 
tions in the rates on cotton. Mr. Thurtell said 
he thought so. Commissioner Daniels wanted 
to know how this could be done and the e¢ar- 
riers still get their 544-percent net revenue. 
Mr. Thurtell said it was a short haul. 

Hardwood Big Part of Traffic 


So far as the Nashville, Chattanooga & 
St. Louis is concerned, Mr. Thurtell said that 
from January to July this year forest products 
constituted 15 percent of the traffic moved, and 
that of this hardwood aggregated 95 percent. 
He quoted figures for 1916, 1917 and 1918 and 
compared them with the traffic this year, de- 
claring they were about the same. Later he said 
the figures for 1919 and 1920 were not given 
because those years clearly were abnormal and 
seemed to show that shipments for this year 
were subnormal. He thought comparison 
should be made with the shipments in normal 
years. He admitted a large number of hard- 
wood mills are closed, but said others are 
operating normally and still others at 50 per- 
eent or less. The letdown, he declared, is not 
greater in forest products than in other indus- 
tries, but gave no comparative figures on this 

int. 

Mr. Thurtell made a poverty plea on behalf 
of his client. Chairman McChord wanted to 
know whether the road paid a dividend. Mr. 
Thurtell said it paid 3% percent out of its 
surplus fund in January. Pressed on this 
point, he admitted it would have been: sounder 
business if the road had used this money to get 
its equipment in shape rather than to pay 
dividends. This would have been his advice, 
he said, and he was sure the officials of the 
road would have done so had they foreseen the 
present situation, where 35 percent of the 
road’s freight cars are in bad order ete. 

He declared that traveling agents of the 
road had visited 102 hardwood mills te inquire 
why they were shut down or running only a 
part of the time, and that only 5 percent at- 
tributed their trouble in part to high freight 
rates. Most of them said there was no market. 

Mr. Thurtell outlined briefly the financial 
obligations of the road and said it had made 
various large payments out of its dwindling 
surplus in order to keep going. He added that 
the hardwood men had urged the road to reduce 
its rates, but that it had nothing but a deficit 
to draw upon. The effect of a reduction in 
lumber rates would be very serious on the road’s 
revenues, he said. 


Rate Relationship Is Issue 


A. P. Humburg, of the Illinois Central, fol- 
lowed Mr. Thurtell. He said other speakers 
would cover lumber and he would devote his 
twenty minutes primarily to log rates. Mr. 
Hamburg began by declaring that counsel for 
the lumbermen had well said that the principal 
point in issue is that of relationship of rates. 
This, he added, has little effect on log rates. 
The measure of increase in the South, he said, 
was 25 percent, while the percentage increase 
in other regions was higher. Therefore, he 
contended, the carriers find that complainants 
in this proceeding sustained a relatively smaller 
increase on logs than competing mills in the 
North and in other regions. It was not so easy 
for him to explain to the commission why logs 
were not moving in larger volume to southern 
hardwood mills. 

Mr. Hamburg also was called upon to do a 
good deal of fencing with various members of 
the commission, but made out a strong case 
from the viewpoint of the carriers. 

C. B. Northrop, representing the Southern 
Railway got into a bit of a tangle with Com- 
missioner Campbell. Mr. Northrop said the 


. commission was charged with the duty of fixing 


rates that bring in net revenues of 5% or 6 
percent. He expressed doubt that the com- 
mission could reduce these rates. 

Commissioner Campbell remarked that the 
rates fixed had not been producing the required 
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revenues and wanted to know if it was Mr. 
Northrop’s idea that the commission should 
take the present volume of tonnage into con- 
sideration and increase the rates sufficiently to 
bring in the 5% or 6 percent. 

Mr. Northrop said he thought the commission 
should leave the rates where they are. 

Commissioner Campbell persisted, stating 
that if present rates are not getting the needed 
revenues something should be done and he 
wanted to know whether they should be reduced 
in order to increase the volume of traffic, or the 
traffic held where it is and rates further in- 
creased. 

Mr. Norman touched upon this point in his 
closing argument, declaring the country pre- 
sumably has a transportation system capable of 
handling 100 percent of the traffic, while the 
question, according to Mr. Northrop’s idea, is 
whether to tear down the machine to a point 
where it will carry 10 percent and make it pro- 
duce all needed revenue or bring down rates 
and increase trafic. 





A NEW BOOK OF HOMES 


A new and very attractive book just issued 
by the Arkansas Soft Pine Bureau, Little Rock, 
Ark., bears the appropriate and suggestive title, 
‘*Home and Happiness.’’ It contains beautiful 
rotogravure illustrations and floor plans of a 
dozen houses, that can be erected at moderate 
cost, designed by architects who have made a 
special study of that type of construction. A 
wide variety is offered, ranging from the popu- 
lar and ‘‘homey’’ bungalow to the Colonial 
house of severe and classic lines, so that every 
taste may be met. The illustrations shown are 
photographs from actual homes, plans for which 
may be secured from the architects who created 
the designs. In addition, the book contains 
much useful information on house construction 
and finishing. This brochure should prove a 
most valuable aid to the prospective home build- 
ers in selecting the type of house that most ap- 


peals to their taste and pocketbooks. More than 
that, it can hardly fail to create in the minds of 
any into whose hands it may come, a desire to 
own one of these exceedingly attractive homes. 


LOWER UNLOADING CHARGE FAVORS EXPORTS 


Beaumont, TEx., Oct. 11.—During an un- 
official conference held by two members of the 
wharf and dock commission and representatives 
from Tippin & Boyd and the Beaumont For- 
warding Co., arrangements were practically 
closed for moving 12,000,000 feet of lumber 
thru the port of Beaumont. This lumber will 
move at the rate of 1,000,000 feet a month and 
the amount may be increased. Mr. L’Homme- 
dieu stated that there was another such move- 
ment of 12,000,000 and still another of 3,200,- 
000, making a total of 27,200,000. 

Both chairman Ben 8. Woodhead and Com- 
missioner A. M. Kaufman are out of the city, 
and while commissioner Jim Edwards and Tom 
Smelker could not pass a formal order recti- 
fying charges to enable the forwarding com- 
pany to place the business thru the port of Beau- 
mont, they agreed to such an adjustment and it 
is expected that Mr. Woodhead’s consent will 
be received by telegraph from Chicago at once. 
Mr. Woodhead has frequently expressed a con- 
viction that he believed the port should be made 
as free as possible, in order to overcome towage 
and pilotage charges up the river. The arrange- 
ment agreed by Mr. Smelker and Mr, Edwards 
would fit in exactly with ideas as expressed by 
him from time to time. 

H. S. L’Hommedieu, manager of the Beau- 
mont Forwarding Co., told the commissioners 
that charges for unloading timber in Beaumont 
were out of line and would drive business away 
from the port since keen competition has shown 
up. In fact, he stated, unless there was some 
adjustment the present movement of 12,000,- 
000 feet would have to go to some other port. 

Beaumont has been charged 2% cents a hun- 
dred for unloading lumber from hox cars and 
2 cents a hundred for unloading from flat cars. 





This made a cost of $18 and $16 a car respec- 
tively. In addition to this there was a eharge 
of $1 a car for checking and 15 cents a net ton 
for stacking. 

Port Arthur charges 2 cents a hundred for 
unloading from box cars and 1% cents from 
all other cars. Orange, however, seems to have 
the most equitable arrangement, charging 50 
cents a thousand. This is language readily 
understood by both buyer and seller, for no 
one knows what lumber will actually weigh until 
put on the scales. By charging by the pound, 
rough lumber, the cheapest in price, would cost 
more to unload than dressed, which could natur- 
ally stand a heavier tariff. 

Mr. L’Hommedieu stated that they would un- 
load lumber for $7.50 a car. Harbor Master 
Hunter estimated that the cost would run be- 
tween $7 and $8, practically confirming Mr. 
L’Hommedieu’s statement. Should it cost full 
$8 a car the city would be making a profit of 
125 percent on the operation. Both Mr. Smelker 
and Mr. Edwards stated that the primary pur- 
pose was to secure the business and it would 
be foolish to make a rate which would keep 
business away, or rather to send it to some 
other port. 

It was fully agreed that 50 cents a thousand 


would be an equitable charge, amounting to 


about $10 a ear. Mr. Hunter stated that the 
dock board should make approximately $1 a 
car out of such an agreement. The shippers, 
of course, will pay wharfage, as usual. 


LOWER RATES EAST AND WEST 


Sr. Louts, Mo., Oct. 12.—The Missouri Pa- 
cific put into effect on Monday a reduced rate 
to western termini, on southern pine of 50 cents 
a hundred pounds. 

The St. Louis Southwestern Railroad (Cotton 
Belt) has established a rate of 52% cents a hun- 
dred pounds to Trunk Line territory, with the 
exception of New York. The new rate is a re- 
come of 2 cents and will become effective 
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GETTING INTER-DEPARTMENTAL CO-OPERATION 


[By Catherine M. Drown, Toledo, Ohio, Advertising Manager Swan Creek Lumber & Supply Co.] 


In these days we hear a lot about the ‘‘ func- 
tioning of departments,’’ ‘‘the codperation be- 
tween departments’’ ete., but there is not as 
much of this ‘‘functioning’’ and ‘‘codperat- 
ing’’ done as there is talked about. Why not? 
Because, you, the manager, nine times out of 
every ten are entirely to blame. 

Just how much personal attention do you 
give to the training of your employees? How 
often during the last six months have you called 
them together to talk over the business situa- 
tion, asking for an expression of their views 
regarding ways of increasing the volume of 
business? Have you asked for their codpera- 
tion? Did*you lend any? 

Are you one of those who look. upon: your 
employees as so many machines, hired to per- 
form certain duties? Or, possibly, you try to 
assume all responsibility, without offering any 
to those who might be glad to have the oppor- 
tunity to be something more than more autom- 
atons. Such a manager is usually the very 
one complaining to a successful competitor of 
the lack of coéperation he receives, ‘‘ everything 
depends upon him,’’ ‘‘others take absolutely no 
interest in the business whatever.’’ 


Conferences Promote Codperation 


Did that same manager ever try calling a con- 
ference of his employees of all departments? 
These conferences really pay and pay well; it 
is evidenced every day in the functioning of our 
own departments. Of course there is no daily 
meeting; that would be not only almost impos- 
sible, but decidedly impractical. 

When there is information which is essential 
to all, in every department, what is done? A 
note is written and stamped with everyone’s 
initials. This is circulated, and as it is read 
each places the date opposite his initial. When 


this is returned the manager knows at a glance 
that all have read that note. All receive the 
same information at the same time. 

This gives an opportunity for closer codpera- 
tion between the management and the members 
of the various departments, and each is the 
better able to codperate, for all are operating 
on the same basis. 

Employers should learn to criticise less, and 
to offer more suggestions. It would be of no- 
ticeable help for a manager to express his pleas- 
ure in the accomplishment of something by one 
of the employees. If he has a talent that can be 
developed, help him; let him know you recog- 
nize it; you can’t tell how much it may mean 
to the promotion of your own business. 


Suggestion Developed Into a Department 

It was only a few years ago that our Miss 
Roberts was Mr. Aschbacher’s stenographer; 
today she is in complete charge of the wholesale 
department. It was merely thru a suggestion 
of the management that she try to sell crating 
materials, excelsior, shavings ete. locally. To- 
days she numbers some of the largest industrials 
of Toledo among her customers; not for just 
such materials as mentioned, but for all ma- 
terial, builders’ supplies, lumber, crushed stone, 
cinders, wallboards ete. Other managers had 
failed to see the possibilities. 

Keep your departments working together. 
Suppose an arrogant letter were sent to a cus- 
tomer because he was late with his check one 
month. It would require the supreme effort of 
your best salesman to sell that man another 
job. Possibly he had called up, or even men- 


, tioned to the salesman that he would be a little 


late that month. ‘‘Oh, that’s all right, Mr. 
Brown, we won’t mind a few days,’’ and there 
it ends. Now if this salesman or whoever might 
have taken the message were to have given a 


notation to the accounting department stating 
that L. H. Brown was asking a few days ex- 
tension on his account the fact would have been 
noted. There would have been no arrogant let- 
ter sent and no spirit of unfriendliness created. 


Confidence Begets Confidence 


Take your people into your confidence more; 
it isn’t going to lessen your prestige among 
them; in fact the result will be quite the re- 
verse. Talk to them about your plans for the 
development of the business; ask them for their 
ideas and suggestions. You’d really be. sur- 
prised at the interest they would display. 

Arrange expeditions thru the yard and shed. 
In this way everyone would have a better op- 
portunity to become familiar with the various 
materials and different grades. 

Frequently there may be an accumulation of 
odd stock—windows, doors, sash—or of some 
particular stock which may be of an off grade, 
but which could be used to a very great advan- 
tage for certain purposes. Have a list prepared 
of this stock and when figuring estimates, it is 
surprising what a lot of it may be moved thru 
the suggestion of your sales department to 
customers. 

No matter how good an ad might be prepared, 
the results might be almost fatal were it not for 
the close codperation with the sales department. 
I know what they are trying to sell; an ad is 
prepared on that particular subject. They know 
what appeal is being made, whether it be a price 
appeal or something else. They follow that up 
in their sales talk. There is close codperation. 

There are but few organizations where the 
spirit of codperation is so manifest as it is right 
here, and the success of the company has been 
because of the codperation lent by the manager, 
Karl P. Aschbacher, to his people. They work 
with him, not for him. - 
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HOW TO REDUCE FRAME CONSTRUCTION COST 


LAFAYETTE, Inp., Oct. 12.—At the conven- 
tion of Indiana real estate men held here today, 
D. F. Holtman, construction engineer of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
addressed the delegates on improved frame con- 
struction for homes and the development of resi- 
dential building codes. Extracts from his ad- 
dress follow: 

As real estate men, you are interested princi- 
pally in the use of wood in building construction 
and quite probably your special interest at this 
time is in home construction. Home construction 
is an especially timely subject in view of the inter- 
est which has recently been aroused in connection 
with the lumber industry’s contribution to Fire 
Prevention Week. 

Lumber manufacturers of the country are taking 
an active interest in making the frame dwelling 
less susceptible to the ravages of fire, and in review- 
ing some of the things that have been done by the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association to im- 
prove dwelling construction, I hope that I may 
relieve myself of all restraint and talk to you very 
frankly about the part we play in the use of wood 
in building. We are interested primarily in edu- 
cating people in the proper use of our product, 
thereby popularizing the use of wood in places 
where it has a legitimate claim to recognition. 

For six thousand years the human race has ex- 
perimented with house construction. During this 
period almost every possible form of dwelling has 
been tried. But only one type has stood the test 
of the ages. The frame dwelling has not only sur- 
vived the test of time, but it has grown and devel- 
oped until today we have some of the most im- 
pressive evidences in every city of the land of the 
architectural and the artistic possibilities of wood 
in construction. 

It is said that when Galusha Grow entered Con- 
gress he carried a letter of introduction to Thomas 
Benton, then just concluding his thirty years of dis- 
tinguished service. Naturally Senator Benton was 
pleased with the brilliant Pennsylvanian. for he said 
to him: “Young man, you have come too late—all 
the great problems have been solved.” 

There are many Thomas Bentons today. They 
think that because the frame dwelling has come 
to us down the ages all the problems connected 
with its construction and development have been 
solved. Ah—but they have not. Dwelling con- 
struction is still in the experimental stage. If we 
are to continue a great home building nation, we 
must spend some time in the study of house con- 
struction—seemingly the most simple yet perhaps 
the most important subject before the American 
people today—about the only subject which vitally 
affects all and yet to which few give serious thought 

the proper method of building our homes. 


What Lumbermen Are Doing 

Quietly and without display the lumber manufac- 
turers, thru the efforts of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, are performing a serv- 
ice for the citizens of America by instituting legis- 
lation in the building codes in every city of this 
land that reduces the fire hazard in both frame and 
brick walled buildings to a minimum. For, gen- 
tlemen, we are interested not only in the frame 
dwelling but in the brick dwelling as well. Next 
to the frame dwelling more wood is used in the 
ordinary brick-walled construction than in any 
other type. 

Permanent investment is now most necessary, 
but permanent investment means investment in 
homes and investment in homes presupposes invest- 
ment in real estate. As Ruskin truly says: “That 
country is the richest which nourishes the greatest 
number of noble and happy human beings.’”’ But 
if there is one thing that we as a people need 
today to make us happy it is relief from ever- 
increasing rents which explain why wages and 
interest do not decrease. If there is one thing 
that promotes better citizenship it is the knowl- 
edge that we are definitely identified with a com- 
munity thru home-ownership. 

Secretary Hoover of the Department of Com- 
merce with the rare foresight that is his, has 
appointed a building code committee with seven 
distinguished authorities:on building construction 
as a part of the current Department of Commerce 
activities in Washington. This building code com- 
mittee during the last week in September held its 
second meeting in the city of Washington and at 
this meeting, what did it consider? Do you sup- 
pose that these men spent their time in thinking 
of factory construction, or hotel construction. or 
tenement house construction? No; they talked 
about the one type of construction which is more 
important to the American people at this time 
than any other single type or combination of types 
of construction. They talked about the dwelling, 
the ordinary common house that must be built and 


built speedily if we are to take care of the ever- 
increasing requirements of our citizenship. 
Expirience during recent years indicates that 
building codes, in order to be most beneficial, must 
undergo frequent amendment and_ addition. 
Methods and materials of construction and the 
uses to which buildings are put are constantly 
changing. New economic conditions bring about 
new kinds of buildings and in any case there are 
a great number of minor -contingencies for which 
it is impossible to provide in an ordinance. It has 
been found desirable, therefore, that the official in 
eharge of building regulation be given the power 
to formulate and publish rulings elaborating upon 
the building code, as enacted by the leyislative 
body of a city. A building code is intended to be 
a statement of the minimum requirements as to 
the quality of materials, grade of workmanship and 


‘ methods of design which are considered necessary 


to make buildings safe, durable and otherwise satis- 
factory. 

There is nothing that so handicaps the builder 
in his continual effort to keep construction costs 
reasonable as legislation framed and administered 





Retail Service Contest Closed 


In accordance with announcements in 
previous issues of the AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN the retail service contest was 
closed on Oct. 8, and the contributions 
submitted in the contest-now will be 
turned over to the judges who will en- 
deavor to reach a decision at the earliest 
possible moment. The very large number 
of articles submitted, however, will neces- 
sarily entail some delay but the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN will take pleasure in making 
the announcement of the prize winners 
just as soon as it is possible for the judges 
to read all of the articles submitted and 
arrive at a decision as to the prize winners. 

Some idea of the interest manifested in 
this contest may be noted from the fact 
that articles have been entered in the con- 
test from thirty States and two foreign 
countries. The States from which articles 
were received are as follows: 

Alabama, Arkansas, California, Colo- 
rado, Connecticut, District of Columbia, 
Florida, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, 
Kentucky, Louisiana, Maine, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Missouri, Montana, New 
Jersey, New York, North Carolina, Ohio, 
Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsylvania, South 
Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Virginia and 
Wisconsin. 

From outside of the States contribu- 
tions were received from Mexico and 
Canada. 

The AmeR!cCAN LUMBERMAN is highly 
gratified at the tremendous interest that 
was manifested all over the country in 
this contest and will take pleasure in 
printing in the first available issue the 
prize winning articles and also as many as 
possible of the other articles from time to 
time dealing with this important question 
of retail service. 











to require expensive or troublesome construction. 
or prevents the development and use of new and 
economical or rapid forms of’ construction. All 
restriction of the freedom and choice of the builder 
or owner, without logical necessity to preserve the 
public safety and dependability of construction, has 
a cumulative affect upon the cost of construction 
and acts as a very real] deterrent upon the activi- 
ties of the investor. No building law should bar 
any safe and dependable form of construction. 


Objective of the Hoover Committee 

The whole object of the inquiry into building 
code matters at this time by the Hoover commit- 
tee is for the purpose of reducing present costs of 
construction, It seems very probable that recom- 
mendations will come from this committee which 
will tend very materially to decrease the cost of 
building frame houses. 


As an example of one way in which such a re- 
duction in cost can be effected, let us consider the 
floor framing of such a house. The size of the 
joists which frame into the side walls and support 
the floors is determined not by the load which they 
can carry, but most usually by the deflection. In 
designing joisted floor construction consideration 
is given to the deflection which will cause the 
plaster to fail and the joists are designed so that 
they will not deflect beyond this established limit. 
Since deflection and not strength, in most cases, 
determines the size and spacing of floor joists, it 
has been suggested that the joists be spaced further 
apart than they usually are in prevailing practice, 
and that a lower working-stress be used in their 
design. Such procedure would mean that joists 
which contain double the defects of those usually 
permitted at the present time might be used with 
the resulting lessening in the cost of the material 
going into the floor joists. 

Lumber manufacturers are just as anxious as 
any other group of citizens in this country to 
contribute to any measure which might have a 
tendency to accelerate the happy period when 
building homes will again be the order of the day. 
This is merely an illustration of the possibilities 
for decreasing the original cost of the frame dwell- 
ing. The possibilities for cutting the expense do 
not stop there, however, for the construction of 
a frame dwelling can also be improved and im- 
proved greatly. Improvements can be made in 
a frame house, in other words, that will ‘relieve 
the home-owner of the necessity of spending con- 
siderable sums of money on replacement charges 
every few years. And by making the frame house 
a better house than it has been in the past we feel 
that we are contributing greatly to the popularity 
of this type of construction. 

.Fire Stops Prevent Fire Spread 

Fire stopping is of primary importance. It 
means the interposing of short pieces of wood with- 
in spaces that ordinarily serve as flues fer the 
rapid spread of combustion.. Most of the other 
improvements are protective in their nature and 
prevent wooden parts catching fire from chimneys, 
fireplaces, heating plants, steam and hot water 
pipes etc. While, of course, wood will burn, it is 
also true that there is no such thing as a “fireproof” 
house within the reach of the ordinary pocketbook. 
What is now offered is an economical type of con- 
struction that is fire resistive and as nearly fire- 
proof as frame construction as now developed can 
be made. It conforms strictly to the scientific 
building codes of the most progressive cities and 
carriis a minimum of fire risk to the occupants 
because of the necessarily slow spread of com- 
bustion in such a building. 

Lack of money, lack of ability to obtain what 
one might desire thru a necessary stringency of 
funds, or whatever may serve as means of barter. 
make it impossible in the small home, to have un- 
restricted, if any, individuality in the buying of 
materials or the choosing of special forms or 
materials for the home. 

The Architects Small House Service Bureau. 
(Inc.), of Minneapolis, Minn., in rendering a 
codperative service by a number of practicing archi- 
tects, who, in addition to their regular practice, 
are able to supply professional service and counsel. 
is able to furnish you with well studied, carefully 
prepared plans, specifications, working drawings, 
quantity survey and complete details for the erec- 
tion of homes up to and including six primary 
rooms. When it comes to building homes the 
quickest, surest way to save money is to build 
from a quality, waste-saving plan. Don’t take 
chances on incomplete and hit-or-miss drawings. 
Build from a plan so complete that you know the 
size, shape and quantity of every item that goes 
into the home. 

I have taken the frame house as my subject 
specially because it enables me to lay before you 
a correct account of money saving developments 
in this most important type of construction activity 
which the journals of the country do not bestir 
themselves to procure. 

I hope, however, that I have said enough this 
morning to awaken in each of you the spirit of 
inquiry. I hope that you are now sufliciently 
arous.d to the possibility of building frame dwell- 
ings more economically than they are built today 
without sacrificing good construction to lead you 
to further investigation of the matter. Our organi- 
zation is at your service. Any assistance that we 
can render to you will be freely and gladly rendered. 





THERE IS NO GLUE THAT IS WATERPROOF in the 
sense that it is absolutely unaffected by water 
after long immersion. Nevertheless, there are 
glues that are so water-resistant that plywood 
glued with them will withstand soaking for 
many weeks in water or exposure for months in 
a damp, warm atmosphere. 
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Seconp INSTALMENT 

{In the first instalment of Mr. Steer’s article, 
appearing on page 56 and 57 of Oct. 8 issue, 
he made a material analysis by grades of all the 
lumber handled—by adding to the sales record total 
the inventory at beginning of period and deducting 
both lumber purchases and inventory at end—then 
segregating the total manufactured into grades, 
subdividing the grades according to mill operation 
thru which different items had passed; secondly, 
taking the total footage that had gone thru each 
mill operation and dividing such footage into the 
total cost of operating the department that handled 
such footage, so arriving at the cost of each mill 
operation per thousand feet of product ; and, thirdly, 
taking each item manufactured and finding its per 
thousand total manufacturing cost by adding to- 
gether the per thousand costs of each operation 
thru which it had passed, plus overhead charges per 
thousand applying to total production.—EDITor. ] 


Must Consider Cost of Logs in Grades 


These manufacturing figures will not help 
to any great extent if each grade of lumber 
has to bear the general average cost per thou- 
sand of logs, which is the present practice, 
and there is yet the question of raw material 
or saw logs to be considered, around which 
endless controversy has always centered. Logs 
are sold in three grades, Nos. 1, 2 and 3, and 
timber sticks, or long logs, which usually com- 
mand a higher price than No. 1 logs. 

In each of these grades of logs it is pos- 
sible to get a certain amount of clear lumber, 
a larger amount of No. 1 common lumber, and 
a smaller quantity of No. 2 common. A No. 
1 log will not give all clear lumber nor a No. 
3 log all No. 2 common. The actual quantities 
and grades of lumber secured from the cut- 
ting of saw logs are obtained from the mate- 
rial analysis statement. There we find that 
of 132,000 M feet manufactured: 





Percentage 
M feet Graded lumber grades 
SE,000 Cloak IAMDBE. 0.06.05 ctv vcscece'e 32.58 
Be.000 NO. EL COMMINOI 5 oc cce ss cccc weno 43.18 
Re ee ee re 8.33 
21,000 As timber sticks..........cc.e0- 15.91 
132,000 100.00 


[NoteE—No. 2 common, 8,000 + 3.000 — 11,000; 
No. 1 common, 7,000 + 50,000 = 57,000; timber 
sticks, 10,000 +11,000= 21,000; rough green, 
clears rough kiln dried, and dressed, 13,000 + 10,000 
+ 20,000 = 43,000. ] 

Reconciling Camp and Mill Scales 


Assume that, if an analysis of the logs pur- 
chased or delivered at the mill from the camps 
had been kept, the following results had been 
obtained, viz.: 


Log grades M feet log scale 
NG OS errs erry rater 35.000 
ee TE 6 Sstece an 5b bis bh bd 8.8 e is wees 47,000 
MCE. cc CG GG S.6 Cowes seen oem eine 18,000 
rs eee ee 20,000 

120,000 


Assume alse that these logs manufactured 
into lumber had produced an overrun of 10 
percent, or 12,000 M, making the total output 
132,000 M, as determined by the material an- 
alysis. No one can say what logs produced 
this overrun, what logs produced the clears 
and No. 1 common, or what part of the No. 3 
logs totaling 18,000 M feet went into clears or 
No. 1 common. The average price was so 
much per thousand including overrun, but logs 
purchased and eut into lumber actually pro- 
duced: 


M feet Cut into Percentage 
48.000 Clear lumber .... +. cccccccsccces 32.5 
SUD TOs h ROMBOR. . oon ose vewcssuns 43.18 
11,000 No. 2 common.........ceeeeees 8.33 
21,000 -Dimber eticks........cccccccoee 15.91 
132,000 Ct eer eres bere 100.00 


Charging Higher Grades with Higher Log Cost 


From this information before us, we have 
the basis of determining the cost per thou- 
sand of the logs to the grade of lumber pro- 
duced, so that clear lumber can be charged a 
higher rate per thousand for its raw material 
than the No. 2 common. We will suppose that 
the log purchase journal analysis has been 
kept so as to exhibit the average price paid 
per thousand for each grade of logs, and the 


Lumber Production Costs In Grades 





[W. R. Steer] 


following are the results—due to fluctuation 
in the log markets, cheap log buying, valua- 
tion of inventories at beginning and end, and 
the buying of certain logs for special orders: 
Cost SHOWN BY LoG PURCHASE JOURNAL 





Cost 
M feet Price paid by grades 
Ct ae ae 28.80 $1,008,000 
UD). SIMIC ER or 16 up 'e.as-atsc0. 8 26.25 1,233.750 
SOO THOT Gia sittccsicek ss 19.60 352.800 
20,000 Timber sticks...... 35.00 700.000 
120,000 AVORABS 2655.64: 27.45%4 $3,294,550 


The overrun of 10 percent, making the total 
of logs cut into lumber to 132,000 M feet, re- 
duces the general average price of logs from 
$27.455 to $24.958. 


Apportions Log Costs to Lumber Grades (A) 

The percentage of grades has already been 
shown to be: Clears, 32.58; No. 1 common, 
43.18; No. 2 common, 8.33; timbers, 15.91. 
What we now have to find out is the price 
per thousand of the logs when cut into lum- 
ber, so that the grade quantity costs will total 
$3,294,550 and the general average price be 
$24.958 per thousand. 

Cost APPORTIONED ACCORDING TO CosT OF LOGS 


Calcula- 
Percentage tion for 
Grades of logs lumber Average .average 
and lumber grades log cost log cost 
No. 1 logs or clear lum- 

de Oe re 32.58 of 28.80 $9.383 
No. 2 logs or No. 1 com- 

ES Se ee 43.18 of 26.25 11.335 
No. 3 logs or No. 2 com- 

Ce are 8.33 of 19.60 1.633 
Timber sticks or ...... 15.91 of 35.00 5.568 
The total arrived at by this process....... $27.919 
PI eco grsicn 5 8 pre ocecsass.s 0-0 eiurerae ns ob aihte ee 2.961 


More than the general average, which is... .$24.958 


Therefore if. we deduct this difference of 
$2.961 from each of the average per thousand 
price of logs, the resultant effect will be to 
bring the percentage proportions down to total 
$24.958, or actually to arrive at the correct 
per thousand charge of the raw material: 

Loe Cost ALLOCATED TO GRADES OF OUTPUT 


Total 
Adjusted log cost by Gradeof log cost by 
grades lumber lumber grades lumber 
28.80—2.96=25.84X43,000 M Clears ...$1,111,120 
26.25—2.96=23.29 X57,000 M No. 1 com. 1,327,530 
19.60—2.96=16.64X11,000 M No. 2 com. 183,040 
35.00—2.96=32.04X21,000 M Timber ... 672,840 


132,000 M $3,294,530* 


*The difference of $20 in the total is due to 
reducing the decimal points to two only, or straight 
dollars and cents, and I have worked in large 
amount to show the accuracy of the deductions. 
[Log purchase journal shows $3,294,550. ] 


Total Material and Manufacturing Cost 


This gives us log costs to be added to man- 
ufacturing costs as outlined in table showing 
allocations of averages to individual items, 





and we find that: Plus M 
Cost cost 
perM manufac- Total 
Grade forlogs turing cost 
No. 2 common— 
eee 16.64 9.53 26.17 
OS ee 16.64 10.41 27.05 
No. 1 common— 
SPIE CG's Nibibis sai5.6 bb: 23.29 9.58 32.82 
SS er ee 23.29 10.41 33.70 
Lumber sticks— 
Rough timber ........0- 82.04 8.86 40.90 
Dressed timber ......... 32.04 9.74 41,78 
Clears— 
TS a es 25.84 9.538 35.37 


Rough kiln dried........ 25.8: 0 a 
Dressed or finished uppers 25.84 14.01 39.85 


In Proportion to Log Selling Value (B) 

The one great objection to this arrangement 
is that No. 3 logs are not purchased for the 
purpose of manufacturing No. 2 common lum- 
ber, and that the spread in the cost of raw 
material is not sufficient and should be allo- 
cated more in proportion to the selling value 
of the manufactured product. We have the 
opportunity, by the same method of calcula- 
tion, to fix the spread in the cost of raw mate- 
rial between the three grades, viz: No. 1 
common, No. 2 common and clear lumber. In 


addition, only the general average price per 
thousand of logs is required, eliminating the 
analysis of cost per thousand of Nos. 1, 2 and 
3 logs, altho the grade analysis of logs should 
be kept for comparison with grade output of 
lumber produced. The market price of these 
three grades of logs is usually with a spread 
of $5 between each grade; say, No. 1 logs $25, 
No. 2 logs $20, No. 3 logs $15. The prices of 
timber sticks vary according to length and 
diameter, but we will take $35 a thousand 
for the purpose of demonstration: 
Cost ACCORDING Fn SELLING VALUE or Logs— 


SPREAD OF $5 Calcula- 
Market tion for 


Percent price average 

Gradc lumber output of logs log cost 
errr 32.58 of $25 8.145 
No. 1 common...... 43.18 of 20 8.636 
No. 2 common...... 8.33 of 15 1.249 
rer 15.91 of 35 5.568 


100.00 "23.598 
The total arrived at by this process shows 1.3595 
Less than the general average of......... 24.958. 
Add the difference of $1.3595, or $1.36, to 
the grade price, and we get: 
Log SELLING VALUE ALLOCATED TO GRADES OF 
OUTPUT—SPREAD OF $5 
: Total 
Adjusted log cost by log cost by 
grades lumber Grades of lumber grades iumber 
$25 + $1.36 = 26.36 X 43,000 Clears ...$1,133,480 
20+ 1.36 = 21.36 X 57,000 No. 1 com. 1.217.520 
15+ 1.36—16.36 X 11,000 No. 2 com. 179,690 
35+ 1.86 — 36.36 X 21,000 Timbers... 763,560 
eaeetnee $3,294,520° 
*A difference of $30 in the total is due to the 


decimal fraction. |Log purchase journal shows 
$3,294,550. ] 

Must Allocate Cost Thru Raw Material 

The prices thus obtained have a spread of 
$5 a thousand, but this again only gives us the 
relative price of a No. 3 log to apply against 
the cost of manufacturing No. 2 lumber. Any 
allocation of cost in proportion to selling price 
must be arranged thru the price of the raw 
material, making the high grade of lumber 
carry the load of higher production charge. 

The manufacturing costs are definitely ar- 
rived at as previously explained. These fluc- 
tuate as wages increase or decrease, as mill 
supplies become cheaper or dearer or purchases 
greater, and so on thru the other elements of 
cost. 

In Proportion to Log Selling Value (C) 


Logs fluctuate according to supply and de-. 


mand, as well as cost of production, but it has 
been shown that it is possible to have a uni- 
form spread between the price of logs going 
into: Clear lumber, No. 1 common and No. 
2 common, by the method already demonstrat- 
ed; and, as a further illustration, we will price 
raw material with a spread of $10 and use per 
thousand charges of $28, $18 and $8 for the 
purposes of our calculations, leaving timber 
sticks at $35. 
Cost ACCORDING TO SELLING VALUE OF LoGs— 


SPREAD OF $10 
Market Calculation 


Percent price foraverage 
__ Grade lumber output of logs log cost 
COATS visi s a... 82.58 of 28.00 9.1224 
No. 1 common..... 43.18 of 18.00 7.1724 
No. 2 common..... 8.33 of 8.00 6664 
RR es 15.91 of 35.00 5.568 


23.1292 
The total arrived at by this process shows 1.8288 
Less than the general average, which is 24.958 
Add this difference of 1.8288, or $1.83, to 
the per thousand charges used as the basis of 
the calculation and we get: 
Log SELLING VALUB ALLOCATED TO GRADES OuTPUT 


—SPREAD oF $10 Total log 
cos 
Adjusted log cost by Gradesof by grades 
grades lumber M lumber lumber 


$28+1.88=$29.83X43,000 Clears (a). ..$1,282,690 
18+1.83= 19.83X57,000 No. 1 com.(b) 1,130,310 
8+1.83= 9.83X11,000 No. 2 com.(c) 108,130 
35+1.83= 36.83X21,000 Timbers (d).. 773,430 


$3,294,560" 
* Log purchase journal shows $3,294,550. 
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Our price of saw logs is now: 
Adjusted 


log 
cost by 
Grad grades lumber 
CMS Biri A |) eee apeen cease $29.83 
ek Oe EIN 6 cccancobhenesccasaans 19.83 
We OR 6.66 n0dstdecekennvess 9.83 
ps UR Bs eee ery 36.83 


These three illustrations are again 
shown in separate tables, A, B and C, 
for easier reference as to the method of 
calculation. 


Providing the percentages of grades of lum- 


ber manufactured are known, and the average 
price per thousand of logs is correctly ascer- 
tained, it will be seen that we have the means 
available of deciding any spread between per 
thousand charges of raw material to be ap- 
plied against grade output. A mill may not 
buy any No. 1 logs, or not have log grades, 
which is quite usual with those mills situated 
away from Government inspection but (al- 
ways provided a lumber material analysis is 
kept) the same method can be applied and a 
per thousand cost of logs calculated to allo- 
eate to the grade of lumber produced. 





Uniting Manufacturing and Log Costs in Grades Lumber 


A—LOG PURCHASE JOURNAL ANALYSIS 
Cost of Logs by Grade of Logs 





M log Total Average 
M prices by grades perM 
35.000 No. 1 logs..... 28.80 = 1.008.000 
47.000 No. 2 logs . 26.25 = 1.233.750 
18.000 No. 3 log .. 19.60= 352.800 
20.000 Timber sticks.. 35.00 = 700,000 
120,000 Log scale ...........+ 3,294,050 $27.455 


12, 000 Overrun 
135 2,000 Board measure lumber output = 


Apportioning Log Cost to Grades Lumber 


Cut Analysis (Material Analysis Statement) 
Calculation 


for 
Percent of Mlog average 
M Grade lumber output prices logecost 
43,000 Clears ./...... 32.58 @ 28.80 = 9.383 


43.18 @ 26.25 = 11.335 
. 8.33 @ 19.60= 1.633 
15.91 @ 35.00= 5.568 


27.919 
24. 958 


11.000 No. 2 com.. 
21,000 Timbers 


1 32,000 Board measure. 100.00 








Deduct difference of 2 2 961 


Adjusted log price 






Grade lumber 
=$25.84 No. 1 logs or clear (a) 

§ 23.29 No. 1 logs or No. 1 com. (b) 
296= 16. 64 No. 3 logs or No. 2 com. (c) 
3500-2. 96= 32.04 Timber sticks (d) 


Proof for Reconcilement With Log Purchase 
Journal 


Total log cost 


Adjusted log 
cost by grades lumber 


Outpt. M 


(a) 43,000 $25.84 $1,111,120 
(b) 57.000 23/29 1'327'530 
{c) 11,000 16.64 183.040 
(d) 21,000 32.04 672.840 

132,000 $3,294,530" 


20a Log purchase journal shows total cost of $3,- 


B—LOG PURCHASE JOURNAL ANALYSIS 
WITH $5 SPREAD 


Cost of Logs by Grade of Logs 


Log cost Logs 
M total per M 
$3,294,550 $27.455 
35,000 No. 1 logs..........- 
47.000 No. 2 logs... .. 2.00. 
18,000 No. 3 logs.......... 
20,000 Timber sticks...... J 
120, 000 Log scale 
12,000 Overrun 
132,000 Board measure lumber 
GUNOUE oc coccKes eee 3,294,550 $24.958 


Apportioning Log Cost to Grades Lumber 


Cut Analysis (Material Analysis Statement) 
Calculation 





or 
Percent of Mlog average 
M Grade lumber outp t_ prices log cost 
43.000 Clears ........ 82.58 @ 25.00= 8.145 
57,000 No. 1 com..... 43.18 @ 20.00= 8.636 
11,000 No. 2 com..... 8.33 @ 15.00= 1.2495 
21,000 Timbers ...... 15.91 @ 35.00= 5.568 
132,000 100.00 23. 3.5985 
24.958 


Add difference of 1.3595 
A a” ~ dy price 
Grade lumber 
$235. 0044: 36 ng 36 No. 1 logs or clear (a) 
20.00+1.36= 21.36 No. 2 logs or No. 1 com. (b) 
15.00+1.36—= 16.36 No. 3 logs or No. 2 com. (¢) 
35.00+1.36= 36.36 Timber sticks (d) 


iProof for Reconcilement With Log Purchase 


Journal 
ame log Total log cost 
Output, M cost by grades lumber 


(a) 43,000 
{b) 57,000 


$26.36 $1,133,480 
21.36 1,217,520 


{c) 11,000 16.36 179,960 
(d) 21,000 36.36 763,560 
132,000 3,294,520 520* 


* Log purchase journal shows total cost of $3,- 
204,550. 


C—LOG PURCHASE JOURNAL (WITHOUT 
ANALYSIS) WITH $10 SPREAD 


Cost of Logs By Grade of Logs 
Total cost 


M 
120.000 Log scale ......... $27. 455 = $3,294,550 
12,000 Overrun 





132, 000 Board measure lum- 
ber output ....... $24.958 = $3,294,550 
Apportioning Log Costs to Grades Lumber 


Cut Analysis (Material Analysis Statement) 
Calculation 


for 
Percent of Log average 
M Grade lumber outeus Roy log cost 


43.000 Clear ......... 





11.000 No. 2 com ‘6 
21,000 Timbers 5.5 
132,000 3.1 
4.9 

Add difference of 1.8288 


mea” +d Jog price 
Grade lumber 
$28. 00-44. 83=$29. 83 No. 1 logs or clear (a) 
18.00+1.83= 19.83 No. 2 logs or No. 1 com. (b) 
8.00+1.83= 9.83 No. 3 logs or No. 2 com. (c) 
35.00+1.83= 36.83 Timber sticks (d) 


Proof for Reconcilement with Log Purchase 


Journal 
Adjusted log Total log cost 
Output, M cost by grades lumber 
(a) 438 000 $29.83 $1.282.690 
(b) 57.000 19.83 1,130 310 
(c) 11.000 9.83 108.130 
(d) 21,000 36.83 773.430 
“132, 000 $3,294,560* 


, to i purchase journal shows total cost of $3,- 
29: 


RESULTING GRADE COST TABLE 


To mfg. 
Lumber produced costs Add log — per M of 
per M of A rB orc 
No. 2 coMMON— 
Dressed ........$10.41 $16.64 $16.36 §$ 9.83 
No. 1 comMon— 
(Rae 9.53 23.29 21.36 19.83 
Pe 10.41 2: 3.29 21.36 19.83 
TIMBER STICKS— 
|! er 8.86 32.04 36.36 36.83 
pe errr 9.74 32.04 36.36 36.83 
CLrirs 
Rough green.... 9.53 25.84 26.36 29.83 
Rough kiln dried 12.44 25.84 26.36 29.83 
Finished uppers. 14.01 25.84 26.36 29.83 


D—LOG PURCHASE ANALYSIS, SMALL 


MILL, WITH $10 SPREAD 
Feet 
1.200 000 Log scale 
120000 Overrun 
1,320,000 Average cost @ 12.50 = $16,500 
Apportioning Log Cost to Grades Lumber 
Cut Analysis (Material Analysis Statement) 


Calculation 
for 
Percent of Mlog average 
Feet output Grade output prices log cost 
396.000 Clear veccctcce 15 @ 28.0= 4.20 
990,000 No. 1 common.. 75 @18.00= 13.50 
132,000 No. 2 common.. 10@ 8.00= .80 
1,320,000 18.50 
AVOTAGS TOE COG a ck ce cde cwctiees 12.50 
Deduct difference of............+6- 6.00 


os . log price 
r M Grade lumber 
$28. 00-86. 00—$22.00 No. 1 logs or clear (a) 
18.00— 6.00= 12.00 No. 2 logs or No. 1 com. (b) 
8.00— 6.00= 2.00 No. 3 logs or No. 2 com. (c) 


Proof for Reconcilement With Log Purchase 
Journal 
Total log cost 





Adjusted by grades 
Output, feet log cost lumber 
(a) 198.000 @ $22.00 = $4,356 
(b) 990000 @ 12.00 = 11,880 
(ec) 132,000 @ 2.00 = 264 
1,320,000 16.500 


Comparing Grade Costs at Different Mills 


It would be essential that all mills use the 
same figures in the mathematical process; that 
is to say, after the percentages of output have 
been arrived at and the average cost per thou- 
sand of logs proved, the basis of calculation 
should be uniform, such as $28, $18, $8 for 
clears, No. 1 common, and No. 2 common. 
Comparative figures of production costs of 
these grades of lumber according to the con- 
ditions of each mill would be more illuminat- 
ing, both to the individual manufacturer and 
to those associations compiling cost statistics, 
than the present general average cost of pro- 
duction. 

We can now see fully the different produc- 
tion costs that are available, and instead of 
one general average cost of manufacture we 
have eight. If these are ealeulated and pro- 
duced monthly, the sales organization has a 
definite and positive guide when accepting 
orders or giving special cutting quotations. 


System for Application in Small Mills (D) 


Table D is a further illustration, using low 
log costs and a small percentage of clear lum- 
ber, the idea being to demonstrate that small 
mills without dry kilns and planing mills can 
use the system to advantage in determining 
their production costs in grades. 

Table D log costs added to manufacturing 
costs would give production costs of green lum- 
ber in the three grades, rough or surfaced, and 
would be comparable with costs of all similar 
commodities of a large and fully equipped 
mill, if arrived at on the same basis of caleu- 
lation. 


Where Spread Shows Minus Log Cost 


It is possible that where a mill has very low 
log production costs, the results obtained from 
the spread decided upon wili show a minus 
quantity, to be applied against No. 2 common. 
If that should be the case, from the manufac- 
turing costs of No. 2 common (as determined 
in the table showing allocation of averages to 
individual items) would be deducted the minus 
quantity cost of raw material. To illustrate 
take: 

Cost AccorpING TO Cost oF Logs 
Calculation 





Mlog_ fer average 
Percent Grade logs prices log cost 
15 Clears @ 28.00 = 4.20 
75 No. 1lcom. @ 18.00 = 13.50 
10 No.2 com @ 8.00 = .80 
18.50 
Average cost of logs has been 7.50 
Deduct difference of........ 11.00 


Log Costs ALLOCATED TO GRADES OF OUTPUT 
Adjusted cg price per M Grade lumber 
28.00 — 11.00 = 17.00 for clear lumber 
18.00 — 11.00 = 

8.00 — 11.00 = 

As the clear lumber and No. 1 common ab- 

sorb the loss on the low grade material, the 

total production cost of No. 2 common can be 

justifiably considered to be $3 less than the 
manufacturing costs alone, or minus $3. 


System May Be Adapted to Special Cases 


The application of this suggested method of 
arriving at grade costs is greatly dependent 
upon the manufacturing and shipping arrange- 
ments of the individual mill, which would 
have to be considered by the accountant when 
arriving at the final costs. Heavy clear tim- 
bers, flitches, tank stock, merchantable timber 
for export, cross arm stock and many other 
grades of lumber manufactured might have to 
receive special consideration in arriving at 
eost of production, more especially in the cost 
of the raw material or saw log where it is 
difficult to decide how much clear lumber is 
contained in the total output. 


Value of Grade Costs to Sales Department 


Codperation with the sales manager and 
mill superintendent would be necessary in 
such eases. :.They would inform the cost ac- 
countant what department costs had been af- 
fected during the manufacturing of these com- 
modities, and advise how to adjust the cost 
of logs in proportion to the grade eontents of 
the finished article. Any attempt to arrive at 
these actual production costs, if worked out as 


7.00 for No. 1 common 
—3.00 for No. 2 common 
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accurately as the information obtainable al- 
lows, is certainly of more value to the sales 
department than the present system of one 
general average. In the past, lumber prices 
have been governed by the law of supply and 
demand, but however much that law may op- 


erate against this method of a spread in pro- 
duction costs, the fact remains that with the 
information of grade costs before him a sales 
manager or manufacturer can give better con- 
sideration to the acceptance or refusal of or- 
ders at a period when the lumber market is in 


a state of extreme competition. The author 
believes that further information on costs will 
prove a powerful stabilizing influence to the 
industry and discourage price slashing, and 
offers the above as his contribution to this 
end. 





LUMBER TRANSPORTATION DEVELOPMENTS 


ASKS ABOLITION OF LABOR BOARD 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 10—Due in large 
degree to alarm over the widespread publication 
of statistics showing the railroads earned a net 
income upwards of $90,000,000 in August of this 
year, the Association of Railway Executives last 
night issued a statement calling attention to 
data filed with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission showing that the carriers ‘‘ were able in 
August to realize net earnings opposed to the 
deficit of one year ago at the expense of the 
maintenance of their properties.’’ Had the 
normal maintenance expenditures been made, it 
is pointed out, a large deficit would have been 
shown for August. 

According to the statement the complete re- 
turns filed with the commission show that in 
August of this year the railroads expended 
approximately $182,000,000 for maintenance 
purposes, a reduction of $151,000,000, or 45.3 
percent, compared with expenditures for this 
purpose in August, 1920. 

A committee representing the association, 
headed by T. DeWitt Cuyler, its president, called 
at the White House today and discussed the 
transportation situation with President Harding. 
Mr. Harding indicated that he was greatly in- 
terested in seeing freight rates reduced generally 
in order to help the revival of business and in- 
dustry. The railroad executives countered with 
the suggestion that rates would come down as 
operating expenses are reduced, and that this 
would come more quickly if the carriers were 
permitted to reduce wages further. 

Mr. Cuyler said after the conference that no 
promises were made to the President regarding 
rate reductions, a problem which has given Mr. 
Harding much concern for months. He said the 
President made no definite proposal to the execu- 
tives, but merely communicated the earnest de- 
sire of the administration that freight rates be 
reduced. 

The railroad executives also conferred with 
Senstor Cummins, chairman of the committee 
on interstate commerce, expressing the opinion 
that wage and freight rate reductions could be 
effected more quickly if the Railroad Labor 
Board were abolished, leaving the wage question 
to be handled directly by the carriers and their 
employees. 


BOX SHOOK TARIFF SUSPENDED 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 10.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has suspended until Jan. 
31 operation of Rule 20 published in Supple- 
ments 18, 21 and 23 to Agent R. H. Countiss’ 
Tariff, I. C. C. No. 1,084. The suspended sched- 
ules propose to establish minimum thickness of 
shooks for ‘‘standard railroad container’’ for 
the transportation of deciduous fresh fruits 
from points in Pacific Coast territory to eastern 
points. 


ASKS REFUND ON LOG SHIPMENTS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 10.—The American 
Splint Corporation, of New York, N. Y., and 
Newark, N. J., has filed a complaint with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, asking 
$1,732.18 reparation on twenty-seven carloads 
of logs from St. Armand, Quebec, to Aspen, 
N. J. The shipments consisted of rough logs 
with the bark on and not otherwise manufac- 
tured. The shipments were made thru the Log 
Supply Co., Ltd., via Central Railroad of New 
Jersey delivery. Charges were assessed at 26 
cents a hundred pounds, and complainant claims 
a rate of 15.2 cents should have been applied. 

RATE TOO HIGH ON HICKORY RIMS 

WasuHineTon, D. C., Oct. 10.—In a tentative 
report in Docket No. 11,197—Owensboro Wheel 
Co. (Ine.) vs. Director General as agent, South- 
ern Railway Co. et al—Examiner Myron Wit- 


ters recommends that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission find that the rate on hickory vehicle 
rims in the rough be found unreasonable to the 
extent that it exceeded the rate contemporane- 
ously applied on hickory lumber, that complain- 
ant be awarded $254.36 reparation by the South- 
ern Railway and $37.17 by the Carolina, Clinch- 
field & Ohio, and that reasonable rates be es- 
tablished for the future. Shipments moved from 
Johnson City, Tenn., to Owensboro, Ky., on a 
rate of 36.5; at the same time a joint rate of 
24 cents was maintained on lumber, including 
hickory. 
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HEARING CN SOUTHERN PORT CHARGE 


New Or.EANS, La., Oct. 10.—Examiner 
Keeler of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
held a hearing at the St. Charles Hotel last 
Thursday and Friday to consider handling 
charges at the port of New Orleans, this hear- 
ing being one of a series held at the principal 
Gulf ports as a result of complaints filed by 
shippers against the Emerson tariff, and a cor- 
responding tariff for Southeastern territory, 
promulgated last summer. Local exporters of 
lumber and naval stores are interested as the 
Emerson tariff, covering New Orleans, greatly 
increased the unloading charge on these prod- 
ucts. 

Local shippers in general were represented by 
Carl Giessow and Edgar Moulton, of the New 
Orleans Joint Traffic Bureau. Managing 
Director C. E. Dobson, of the Southern Lumber 
Exporters’ Association, appeared for the New 
Orleans members of that association while S. J. 
Lambert, traffic manager of the Gilican-Chipley 
Co., represented naval store interests. 

Mr. Dobson, who took the stand on Friday, 
explained by way of preface that the Southern 
Lumber Exporters’ Association was not con- 
cerned with the matter of differentials among 
the several southern ports, but was concerned 
in seeing that the charges assessed for specific 
service at each of the ports were proper and 
not excessive so far as they affected the hand- 
ling of lumber. The increase of the unloading 
charge on lumber by rail carriers bringing 
export tonnage to this port was, he contended, 
excessive and unfair. Prior to promulgation of 
the Emerson tariff it was 1 cent a hundred 
pounds, but had been increased to 4 cents. 
While the former rate might have been too low 
to cover the cost of service, Mr. Dobson brought 
out that shipments to the public wharves were 
now unloaded by private contractors at 2% 
eents a hundred, indicating that the 4-cent 
charge of the carriers was 1% cents in excess 
of the cost of the service. 

Rail representatives sought to justify the 
charge on stock handled over their own terminals 
on the ground that their ‘‘cost of service’’ 
included cost of maintaining their regularly 
employed force. But it was brought out that 
the 4-cent charge was imposed by them even in 
cases where stock was transferred to the public 
wharves and handled by contract labor pre- 
sumably available at the lower rate. 

The examination covered a very wide and 
complicated field, including the apportionment 
of charges for various separate services, absorp- 
tion of -certain charges by the carriers, and 
bringing out the possibility or probability that 
the 4-cent unloading charge was fixed at a 
figure to cover not only the cost of that par- 
ticular service but cost of other services on 
which the charges are absorbed by the carriers. 

It appears that the charges on turpentine and 
rosin were boosted from the 2% cents a barrel 
of the pre-Emerson tariff days to 14 cents a 
barrel, and that that commerce is now being 
handled under private contract over the public 
wharves for 61% cents a barrel, less than one- 
half the carriers’ charge for the service. 


CONCESSIONS IN HARDWOOD RATES 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Oct. 11.—The Southern 
Hardwood Traffic Association announces that 
the Missouri Pacific has published tariffs on 
hardwood lumber and forest products from 
points on its lines and connections to Buffalo 
Pittsburgh territory, showing an average re- 
duction of about 2% cents a hundred pounds, 
effective Oct. 10. 

It also states that that railroad will publish 
tariffs to Ohio River crossings showing a re 
duction of 3 to 10 cents a hundred pounds from 
points on its lines and connections in Arkansas 
and Louisiana, effective Oct. 31. The points 
directly affected are Cincinnati, Louisville, Jef- 
fersonville, New Albany, Evansville, Hender- 
son, Lexington, Frankfort and intermediate 
destinations in Ohio, Tennessee and Kentucky. 


~~ 


TO CONSIDER TIE SPECIFICATIONS 


New York, Oct. 10.—Invitations are being 
sent out by the American Engineering Standards 
Committee, 29 West 39th Street, for a confer 
ence to be held Oct. 25 at 11 a. m., Room 206 
Atlantic Building, 928 F Street, N. W., Wash 
ington, D. C. The purpose of the conference 
is to decide whether the unification of specifica- 
tions for railroad cross ties and switch ties shall 
be undertaken; if so, what the scope of the 
work shall be and how it shall be organized. 

Details of existing specifications will be dis 
cussed in order to develop the lines along which 
the committee organized to carry on the work 
will consider the problem under the various local 
conditions. 

The conference has been called in accordance 
with requests received by the American Engi- 
neering Standards Committee from the Ameri- 
can Railway Engineering Association and the 
Forest Service. In connection with its request 
the Forest Service made the following state- 
ments: 

The railroads of this country use in the neigh- 
borhood of 100,000,000 ties per year. Before the 
war there was a wide variation in specifications. 
Much was accomplished toward standardization 
during the war, and since then further progress 
has been made. The American Railway Engi- 
neering Association and the National Associa- 
tion of Railroad Tie Producers have both adopted 
standard grades for railroad ties. The Forest 
Service is, of course, interested from the stand- 
point of conservation, as well as from that of 
standardization of forest products. 

Invitations are being sent to the following 
national organizations: American Electric Rail- 
way Association; American Railway Engineer- 
ing Association; American Society of Civil 
Engineers; American Society for Testing Ma- 
terials; Forest Service; Hardwood Manufae- 
turers’ Association of the United States; Na 
tional Association of Railroad Tie Producers: 
National Hardwood Lumber Association, and 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 


- 


ASK REFUND ON INTRASTATE RATES 


Tacoma, WasH., Oct. 8.—Lumber shippers on 
the Tacoma Eastern branch of the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul railway have gone before the 
State department of public works with an ap- 
peal for a refund of charges on log shipments 
from Eatonville to South Tacoma which they 
claim are excessive. They ask for a reduction in 
the rate of $2.50 a thousand and for the elimina- 
tion of the switching charge of $12.50 a ear now 
in force to South Tacoma. A hearing was held 
at Olympia Oct. 1 but the matter was postponed 
until Oct. 24, when it will be taken up in con 
nection with the hearing on log rates in the 
State which will come up for the third time on 
that date. 


WooprPecKErs seldom attack healthy trees, 
but sapsuckers may pick holes in the bark to 
drink the sap that collects there. 
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NEWS FROM THE NATION’S CAPITAL 


LUMBERMAN STATES HIS VIEWS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 10.—On Saturday 

J. H. Kirby, president of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association and a member of 
the National Unemployment Conference, issued 
the following statement on the unemployment 
situation: 
"Since the unemployment conference can only 
give advice, its highest possible service to the 
country would be performed by the adoption of a 
declaration of principles essential to the permanent 
health of industry, such a declaration as would 
commend itself by reason of its truth and clarity 
to thoughtful men in all walks of life. 


The causes of the situation with which. this 
meeting is attempting to cope are not mysterious. 
Anyone who considers our tremendous investment 
in unproductive enterprises during the war, the 
heavy burden placed upon production by high 
taxes, the overmanning of our transportation sys- 
tem and consequent high freight rates, the serious 
effect of the fall in prices of farm products on 
the country’s purchasing power, the intimidation 
of business by numerous attacks on property rights, 
and the uncertainties in which both production and 
distribution have been involved by strikes, will 
understand why thousands of men in our large 
cities have been sleeping on park benches, 


As agriculture is the basic industry of this coun- 
try. with practically half of our people engaged in 
it, it is not possible for our other industries to dis- 
pose of their normal production when the purchas- 
ing power of our farmers is seriously impaired. It 
therefore follows that, before normal labor con- 
ditions can be restored, all prices and all wages 
should be brought into harmony with the prices 
of agricultural products. 

Onerous taxation is a fruitful cause of unem- 
ployment, because it discourages the establishment 
of new industries and the extension of old ones. 
Few men are willing to incur the risk incident to 
all industrial enterprises when they know that 
the total loss will fall on them if the enterprise 
fails, while the Government will take an unreason- 
able percentage of the profits if the enterprise suc- 
ceeds. Before this country can again employ its 


full man power at fair wages taxation must be 
reduced. 

I believe these simple truths should be put 
before the country. Also, while anxious not to 
provoke controversy, I favor a declaration along 
some such lines as the following: 

1—Civilization rests upon the right of the 
citizen to enjoy all he can honestly earn and to be 
protected in the ownership and control of the prop- 
erty he may acquire. 

2—The regulation of employment and of condi- 
tions of labor, in so far as any government has 
power to regulate them, belongs to the states, and 
any effort on th» part of the Federal Government to 
exercise such authority is a usurpation violative of 
the Constitution and a menace to the liberty of 
the citizen. 

38—tThe right of the citizen to take employment 
and be protected in the peaceful pursuit thereof, 





Dealers who think “What should I sell 
him?” are doing a bigger business than 
those who ask themselves “What is he 
going to buy?” 








regardless of his membership or non-membership 
in any organization whatsoever, should not be 
violated. 

4—Orderly and dependable transportation is es- 
sential in both production and distribution, and 
for that reason railway corporations have been 
invested by law with certain elements of sover- 
eignty, including the power to take private prop- 
erty for their use in serving the public. All citi- 
zens who seek or accept employment with the rail- 
ways know of their obligations to the public and 
by such acceptance take upon themselves like obli- 
gations. No citizen can be or should be compelled 
by law to remain in an employment against his 
wish, and his liberty of action in retiring from such 
employment should never be restrained. This free- 
dom of action, however, does not carry with it a 
right to enter into a conspiracy to cripple or impair 
the power of carriers to perform the service to the 
public for which they are created, and such con- 
spiracies should be prohibited by law. 


SENATE PASSES FREE TOLLS BILL 


WasHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 10.—Party lines 
were completely obliterated in the Senate today 
when the Borah bili, providing for the free pas- 
sage thru the Panama Canal of American ships 
engaged in the coastwise trade, was passed by a 
vote of 47 to 37. 


West Coast lumbermen are greatly interested 
in seeing this bill enacted into law. The feel- 
ing often has been expressed that if reasonable 
rules for the measurement of cargo had been 
placed in effect so that American ships in the 
coastwise trade transporting lumber would not 
be actually discriminated against the free tolls 
fight probably would not have again arisen. 


Senator Lodge, chairman of the foreign re 
lations committee, and one of the official Ameri- 
can delegates to the coming arms conference, 
strongly advised against passage of the bill on 
the ground that it would embarrass the United 
States in that conference. He urged that the 
question be left to arbitration. 


Senator Borah argued that no lesser a spokes- 
man for Great Britain than James Bryce, former 
ambassador to the United States, has expressed 
the opinion that there was nothing to arbitrate 
as to the exemption of American coastwise ships. 
He said he would favor arbitration if there was 
anything to arbitrate and called attention to the 
Republican campaign pledge of free tolls for 
our coastwise vessels. Mr. Borah also declared 
he had discussed the matter with those primarily 
responsible for calling the arms conference and 
had been assured that the passage of the bill 
would occasion no embarrassment. 

Whether the measure will be promptly passed 
by the House is rather doubtful. It must go 
thru committee, which always requires consider- 
able time and may be held there indefinitely if 
it should develop that the arms conference would 
be embarrassed by its final passage at this time. 





GROWING WHITE PINE IN IOWA 


McGrecor, Iowa, Oct. 10.—Truly the world 
moves, when a corn growing farmer of the 
Corn Belt decides it is more profitable to grow 
pine on his farm and undertakes the job. This 


upper Mississippi where an opening in the hills 
made it possible for farmers from inland to get 
down and back with loads. The hills are about 
a half mile back from the river and between 














Pine Trees Planted Six Years Ago on Harper’s Ferry Forestation Experiment Farm 


is what W. S. Hart, a big farmer of Allamakee 
County, Iowa, is doing and has been doing long 
enough so that he now has a very good looking 
young forest of white pine. 

Harper’s Ferry, on the Mississippi in Alla- 
makee County, is one of the old river villages 
which sprang into being in early days when 
there were no railroads and a river town started 
at almost every point on the west bank of the 


them and the river is a long high flood plain 
with a sandy soil. This plain has been farmed 
for a good many years with discouraging re- 
sults. The farmer who tried to grow crops on 
the largest scale was Mr. Hart. For years he 
attempted to raise corn and grain on the part 
of the plain which he owned. The longer he 
tried the less profitable he found it, until finally 
he cropped the piece at a considerable loss. 


It was then he conceived the idea that if the 
land was poor for grain and corn, it might 
grow trees for lumber. He appealed to the de- 
partment of forestry of the Iowa Agricultural 
Experiment Station, suggesting the possibility 
of forestation. G. B. MacDonald, of the sta- 
tion, went to look over the land and informed 
Mr. Hart that forestation not only was possible 
but was very desirable. That was in 1915. 
Farmer Hart and the forestry experiment peo- 
ple coéperated that year and set out several 
acres to evergreens. Some planting has been 
done each year since, Mr. Hart and the -Forestry 
Department dividing the expense of purchasing 
nursery stock, setting out and earing for the 
trees on about a fifty-fifty basis. Eight species 
of evergreens have been planted, the sandy soil 
being-considered best suited for this type of 
tree. Of the different species the white pine now 
promises to be the outstanding tree, and plant 
ing from now on probably will be of white pine 
almost exclusively. It happens that this valu- 
able tree is one of the very few native conifers 
of Iowa. Thirty acres are at present set to 
trees and it is likely this area will soon be ex- 
panded to 100 acres. 

Neighboring farmers who have been watching 
the experiment with growing interest are con- 
sidering forestation and in one instance already 
have appealed to the State experiment station 
for aid. This demonstration, the first of its 
kind in Iowa, it is believed by the forestry men 
will be the forerunner of other forestation 
projects in the State on lands found unsuitable 
for agriculture. If land is of low value, tree 
growing ‘is a wise investment, basing figures on 
the rate of growth of white pine under Iowa 
conditions. 

The photograph shows a close-up of three 
specimens of the pines which were planted six 
years ago. It shows that a good growth has 
been attained on the soil which failed to pro- 
duce éorn profitably. 
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DISCUSS RAW CEDAR SUPPLY 


SEATTLE, WASH., Oct. 8.—The problem of 
raw cedar for Japanese demand was placed 
squarely before the regular luncheon of shingle 
men Wednesday, and instantly developed a 
sharply-defined issue. At the same time the 
discussion anticipated what undoubtedly will 
become one of the most serious questions to be 
considered by the next Red Cedar Shingle Con- 
gress in December. On the one side are certain 
manufacturers who find their rafts combed of 
the best cedar, with unheard-of prices demanded 
for culls; they are disturbed not only at the 
scarcity and the danger of deterioration of 
grades, but they find themselves threatened with 
labor troubles by wage-earners who know they 
ean not compete with the Oriental on his own 
ground. On the other hand are exporters who 
stoutly insist that the grand total of Japanese 
demand is actually so small as to be negligible; 
moreover, that if it had not been for the Oriental 
market at this stage, which has absorbed con- 
siderable quantities of cedar timber, there would 
now be no price worth mentioning for red cedar 
shingles. 

So it came to pass that Wednesday’s lunch- 
eon attracted the largest and most thoroly rep- 
resentative gathering of wholesalers and miill- 
men that has assembled since the luncheons were 
begun; and the session, by common consent, 
continued long after the usual time for ad- 
journment had passed. There were present 
Napoleon Campbell, of the Napoleon Campbell 
Mills, pioneer shingle manufacturer, of Ballard; 
P. D. Mackie, who fought in France and re- 
turned here to become senior member of the 
firm of Mackie & Barnes (Inc.), heavy exporters 
of cedar squares and cants from Grays Har- 
bor; Ed R. Hogg, of the Atlas Lumber & 
Shingle Co., Seattle; F. M. Roberts, of the 
Getchell Shingle Co., Raymond and South Bend; 
Ralph Clark, of the Bloedel Donovan Lumber 
Mills, Seattle; William C. McMaster, of the 
John McMaster Shingle Co., Seattle; Paul R. 
Smith, of the M. R. Smith Lumber & Shingle 
Co., Seattle; W. H. Oliver, of the Seattle Cedar 
Lumber Manufacturing Co.; Lloyd L. Hillman, 
of Carstens & Earles, Seattle; J. A. Edge- 
ecomke, of the Canada Shingle Co., Vancouver, 
and vice president Shingle Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation (of British Columbia); F. H. Lamar, 
secretarv Shingle Manufacturers’ Association; 
R. S. Whiting, seeretary shingle branch, West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association, Seattle. 

Mr. Roberts was selected as chairman. Don- 
ald H. Clark, of the shingle branch, intro- 
duced Mr. Mackie as an exporter well qualified 
to give facts and figures respecting the move- 
ment of cedar to Japan. ‘‘Now let him open 
up with his Big Bertha,’’ suggested Mr. 
Roberts. Mr. Mackie remarked that the year 
had been exceptional, since cedar had not been 
given any encouragement thru the depressed 
market for fir logs. Yet more shingles than 
ordinary had been manufactured, and they had 
been absorbed by the markets in the East. 
Touching upon the export movement, and speak- 
ing only of available cedar in Washington and 
Oregon—omitting all reference to British 
Columbia—Mr. Mackie stated that the supply 
was sufficient for forty years of running for 
all the mills; that while the export business 
was new, without available figures, data at 
hand proved that Japan was not taking much 
cedar; in fact, that it did not amount to 5 per- 
cent of the total. It followed that if the ex- 
portations were to continue uninterruptedly at 
the present rate they would shorten the forty- 
year interval by only two years. ‘‘It is not 
formidable,’’ said Mr. Mackie. He discussed 
the exacting requirements of the Japanese, as 
to clear stock, color, and other points, stating 
that the specifications still further limited the 
kind of cedar that could be used. ‘‘ We origi- 
nally developed this Japanese business with the 
idea of getting out cedar that would not cut 
into shingles,’’ he said. He discussed cedar 
squares and cants, and cedar logs, saying ‘‘T 
do not exrect that business to be permanent.’’ 
He reminded the shingle men of the Japanese 
import duty ‘‘absolutely prohibiting the im- 
portation of finished lumber.’’ Everything— 
cants, squares and small round logs—was to 
be remanufactured in Japan. ‘‘In my opinion,’’ 
he coneluded, ‘‘the small amount of cedar going 


to Japan has helped the shingle market, for it 
has provided a good balance wheel. Up to the 
present time shingles, being a product all by 
themselves, have had no balance anywhere. 
When all has been said and done, the available 
export cedar, which is a by-product of fir log- 
ging, is small indeed. Two factors have been 
in evidence. The first has been the lack of a 
fir market to induce the loggers to work, and 
the second has been the heavy production of 
shingles. A mountain has been made out of 
a molehill. I believe the export movement of 
cedar will be an advantage, and not a disad- 
vantage to the red cedar shingle industry.’’ 

Mr. Campbell developed the point that 80 
percent of the shingle mills on Puget Sound 
were obliged to buy their timber. He had seen 
the weavers in the mill next to his plant at 
Ballard go on strike because clear cedar was 
being taken from the rafts at the mill for ex- 
port to Japan. He regarded the labor problem 
as most serious. Mr. Mackie replied to this 
argument by stating that the very fact of Japa- 
nese export had provided the means for reopen- 
ing the shingle mills, which but for that move- 
ment would necessarily have remained closed, 
with their crews idle. 

In a general discussion, the argument re- 
volved around the advisability of a law forbid- 
ding the export of raw cedar. ©. A. John- 
son, of the Central West Coal & Lumber Co., 
contended that the main idea of the American 
Government was to encourage foreign trade, 
and that the export of logs was proper. Mr. 
Hillman cited that even if the exporting of logs 





Illustration Courtesy of Four L Bulletin. 


Forest Service; Clark V. Savidge, State land 
commissioner; E. T. Allen, Western Forestry 
& Conservation Association, Portland, Ore.; 
Col. Howard A. Hanson, chairman State de- 
velopment bureau, Seattle; N. B. Coffman, 
Chenalis; O. L. Waller, Pullman, Wash.; Henry 
Landes, Frank J. Laube and B. P. Kirkland, 
University of Washington; Dan Scott, director 
department of conservation development, Olym- 
pia. At a noon luncheon with the members’ 
council of the Chamber of Commerce there will 
be an informal program on forestry. The con- 
ference will close with a dinner, at which there 
will be brief addresses, followed by a business 
meeting. 


TRAMWAY MAKES TIMBER ACCESSIBLE 


Even in the West operators are beginning 
to find the easily accessible timber exhausted 
and consequently are casting about them for 
means of getting at timber of choice quality 
which, because of the natural location, is not 
considered easily accessible. The satisfactory 
solution of a problem of this kind was de- 
scribed in a recent issue of the Four L Bulletin 
which told of the aerial tramway erected by 
the Belding Lumber Co. The sawmill of the 
company is on the Tillamook line about midway 
between Portland and the Coast. There, with- 
in a comparatively short distance in feet, is 
a very choice stretch of timber, but so located 
that for a long time it has been considered 
inaceessible or at least very expensive to get 
at. This timber lies on a fairly level plateau 





The above shows a method employed by the Belding Lumber Co. to cut lumber in its sawmill 1,200 
feet above the rdilroad and then to lower the lumber to the side track by an aerial cable. The 
mill is on the edge of a cliff with a 700-foot straight drop. Loads of from 1,200 to 1,500 feet are 
lowered from the mill to the side track in a few minutes. In the insert is shown Frank Alley, 


manager of the Belding Lumber Co. 


were forbidden, the prohibition could not apply 
to squares and ecants. Mr. MeMaster stated 
some of the difficulties of the shingle manufac- 
turer in.securing logs from rafts that had been 
combed and the best cedar removed. 

Mr. Edgecombe and Mr. Lamar spoke brief- 
ly. The latter emphasized the fact that in one 
respect the problem of the shingle manufacturer 
and the logger was identical. ‘‘If our cedar 
market is forced too high,’’ he said, ‘‘we im- 
mediately place our market in the hands of 
the patent roofing people.’’ 





FORESTRY CONFERENCE PROGRAM 


SEATTLE, WASH., Oct. 8.—At the forestry con- 
ference to be held under the auspices of the 
State development bureau in Seattle Oct. 21, 
the chairman will be Dean Hugo Winkenwerder, 
of the University of Washington. Subjects have 
been assigned as follows: 

“Forest Protection’’—George C. Joy, chief fire 
warden Washington Forest Fire Association. 


“Needed Reforms in Forest Taxation’—J. J. 
Donovan, Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills, Belling- 
ham. 


“A Suggested State Forest Policy’—George S. 
Long, Tacoma. 

Lumbermen and foresters who will take part 
in the discussions are: State Forester Fred E. 
Pape, Olympia; Alex Poulson, Hoquiams E. G. 
Ames, Puget Mill Co., Seattle; E. S. Grammer, 
Puget Mill Co., Seattle; W. G. Weigle, Frank 
B. Kellogg and R. L. Fromme, United States 


approximately 1,200 feet above the railroad 
but with a steep banked ravine between it and 
the railroad which, added to the fact that the 
railroad goes thru a cut at this point, precludes 
the possibility of building a sawmill alongside 
the railroad. 

Frank Alley and John Henck, the owners of 
the Belding Lumber Co., have been logging in 
this district for some time and, in fact, have 
been getting some timber from the plateau by 
using five swing donkeys to step the logs down 
.to the railroad where they were shipped out. 
After considerable thought, they concluded that 
they could build a mill on the plateau and use 
an aerial tramway, or an outgrowth of the 
high lead system of logging,. in getting the 
sawed lumber to the railroad. Therefore, two 
spar trees were rigged, one on the hilltop con- 
venient to the proposed mill and the other 
at the railroad track. Between the trees a 
3,200-foot, one and one-half inch cable was 
strung and a Washington Iron Works aerial 
carriage with a %-inch snubbing line was strung 
on the main line. In addition, the aerial car- 
riage was fitted with automatic trips at both 
top and bottom so that the load is constantly 
under control. 

Not only is this line used for transporting 
the sawed lumber to the railroad, but it was 
used to bring the entire sawmill up from the 
railroad, piece by piece. Sawing started late 
in August and the entire plan has operated 
very satisfactorily. Between twelve and fifteen 
hundred feet of lumber is handled at a load. 
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NEW BUSINESS OF UNUSUAL VOLUME 


SEATTLE, WasH., Oct. 8—New business of 
unusual volume is the report from fir mills gen- 
erally. Thruout western Washington there is 
a new impulse; Oregon mills are reported to 
have all the business they can take care of; and 
Canadian mills are said to be running so heavily 
to uppers that logs have advanced $2. In the 
current lumber review of the West Coast Lum- 
bermen’s Association, Secretary-manager Robert 
B. Allen remarks that unusual cargo buying, 
coupled with seasonal activity on the part of the 
western retail trade, has sent the record of new 
business to the highest point in nearly two 
years. Discussing the report for the week ended 
Oct. 1, Mr. Allen says: 


The upward trend of orders is not calculated to 
produce any wild prosperity interviews from prac- 
tical or experienced lumbermen. It has more the 
earmarks of a temporary spurt than a_ buying 
movement of stability. There is said to be a 
strong element of speculation in the situation, such 
as characterized southern pine during September, 
with wholesalers buying on speculation against 
short stocks at the mills. On the west Coast mill 
stocks are badly broken. There is a marked and 
growing shortage of upper grades, with a very 
limited supply of available clear logs. 

While the fir mills are not hungry for transits, 
nor western wholesalers either, there are said to 
be about a hundred cars of fir rolling toward 
diversion points. A fairly good analysis sug- 
gests that probably seventy-five of these transits 
are held by eastern wholesalers, who have entered 
into this form of activity in the ratio of about 
3 to 1 as compared with the Coast wholesalers. 
At this stage, the west Coast dealers are clearly 
reluctant to take chances, but whether they are 
justifiably cautious or merely ‘‘asleep at the 


switch,’’ is something that only the future will 
reveal. Despite the spurt, there are no indi- 
cations of a runaway market. There is no ad- 
vance to speak of, except on items that are 
short. A feature that has not been overlooked 
is that the Japanese business, in both fir and 
cedar thru its absorption of clears, has had a 
definite strengthening effect. 

The weekly report to the West Coast Associa- 
tion, 103 mills participating, shows 81,852,802 
feet of new business, an average of 794,687 
feet per mill. New business by water amounted 
to 31,872,802 feet, or 39 percent of all new busi- 
ness. Coastwise and intercoastal trade amounted 
to 16,500,661 feet; export, 15,572,141 feet. In 
the rail trade new business embraced 1,666 cars, 
as against shipments of 1,392 ears; the un- 
shipred balance is 3,521 ears, or approximately 
9,000 ears short of normal. Shipments totaled 
60,223,600 feet, of which 41,760,000 moved by 
rail. Coastwise and interecoastal clearances to- 
taled 12,215,291 feet, and export cargoes 6,248,- 
309 feet. Production totaled 62,125,236 feet, 
or 18 percent below normal. 

There is no car famine, insofar as the lumber 
business is concerned; but available cars are so 
limited in number that the slightest increase in 
rail business would immediately produce a 
tightening effect. As an indication of what 
would happen if the lumber rail trade shonid 
pick up, it is reported that never before has 
the supply of cars in the fruit business given 
out so early in the season. Shippers are re- 
serving all available steamship space to the 
Atlantic coast and Europe; and local interests 
have not only appealed to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, but are sending a represen- 
tative to St. Paul, Chicago and Washington to 
back their appeal for more cars. 


APPROVES REFORESTATION PROJECT 


New OriEans, La., Oct. 10.—Louisiana’s 
State forest advisory board at a meeting here 
last Friday, formally approved a project sub- 
mitted by State Forester V. H. Sonderegger 
for forestation of a 60,000-acre tract of alluvial 
land near the mouth of the Mississippi River. 
The land is now used as a public hunting 
ground. It was explained that the forestry 
work could be done by the agents of the con- 
servation commission and would if successful 
encourage reforestation of other tracts along the 
lower river, not only promising ultimate addi- 
tional timber supply but helping to hold and 
control the river channel itself. The advisory 
board decided to appropriate $500 every three 
months for the project. Trees to be planted 
on the tract will include, it is said, walnut, oaks 
and pecans. 

The board also discussed the terms of the 
new reforestation contract, drawn under the 
provisions of the law permitting owners of 
eut-over land to dedicate their tracts to re- 
forestation for specific terms of years, with a 
fixed assessment value thruout the reforestation 
period, forestry to be practiced under super- 
vision of the State forestry force. The Urania 
forest reserve was created under this law and 
it was announced at Friday’s meeting that ap- 
proximately 500,000 acres have been offered 
for reforestation. 

As an encouragement to reforestation work, 
the board authorized the purchase of small 
tracts in various sections of the State, to serve 
as demonstration projects and as nuclei of 
permanent state forests. 





COMMON BASING POINT IN LUMBER SHIPMENT 


The following statement relative to the use 
of a common basing point in the lumber in- 
dustry and the effect of the abolition of this 
trade convenience has been made to the Federal 
Trade Commission by Wilson Compton, secre- 
tary-manager National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association : 


On July 24, 1920, the Federal Trade Commission 
by a vote of three to two dismissed application for 
issuance of formal complaint against the use by 
the United States Steel Corporation and others, 
of the so called “basing point system,” fixing the 
price of steel products. 

On October 5 the Federal Trade Commission 
reopened the case for rehearing. Altho the lumber 
industry is not directly concerned, the principle 
of fixing prices with reference to delivery from a 
given basing poigt inyolves the interests of many 
groups in the industry. 

The complainants in the basing point case were 
manufacturers of finished steel products in the 
Chicago, Duluth and Birmingham districts. They 
contended that the practice of steel manufacturers 
in fixing the prices of steel made and used at such 
centers as Chicago, Duluth and Birmingham upon 
the price f. o. b. mills at Pittsburgh, plus the freight 
rate from Pittsburgh to destination, is a_ price 
discrimination in favor of manufacturers of finished 
steel products in Pittsburgh, and against other 
manufacturers of similar products in other cities. 

To illustrate: The manufacturer of steel prod- 
ucts with factory located in Chicago, buying steel, 
would, it is charged, have to pay the equivalent 
of the price at Pittsburgh plus the cost of trans- 
portation from Pittsburgh to Chicago, altho the 
steel actually delivered may have been produced 
in Chicago. 

Similarly, a manufacturer of steel products, it 
is alleged in Birmingham would be quoted the 
equivalent of the Pittsburgh price plus the cost 
of transportation to Birmingham, altho actual de- 
livery might bo made from a steel mill in the 
Birmingham district to the manufacturer of steel 
products who is the purchaser. 

Complainants contend that 
method of competition. 


this is an unfair 


Much Lumber Sold on Similar Basis 


Many lumber products are customarily sold at 
prices determined with reference to a given basing 
point. This custom has become a distinct trade 
convenience to both buyer and seller. New England 
spruce, for instance, is frequently quoted by the 
lumber manufacturers on the Bangor, (Me.), basis 
altho the lumber is produced at mills at varying 


Bangor, for the reason that, for 
coastwis? shipments to New England and middle 
Atlantic seaports, Bangor is a natural outlet. 
If the price is quoted on Bangor basis, and it 
costs, say, $3 to transport the lumber to Bangor 
as a part of the thru haul, then the net realization 
at the mill js $3 less than the price quoted on the 
lrangor basis. 

Similarly prices for southern oak flooring are 
usually quoted on the Cincinnati gateway basis, 
and for other hardwood products frequently on 
the Thebes or the Cairo basis. These points are 
Ohio River gateways situated betweon the pro- 
ducing points and the chief consuming markets. 
The net price on the f. o. b. mill basis is different 
from different mills depending upon the difference 
in distance from Cincinnati, Thebes, Cairo or 
other basing point, and the difference in cost of 
transportation from the point of origin to that 
point. 

Lumber produced at Memphis, Tenn., would prob- 
ably be quoted on the Cincinnati basis if it were 
to be shipped to points in Ohio or east thereof. 
If. however, it were to be shipped say to El Paso, 
Tex., (to which but little hardwood is shipped) 
some other basis would be used, or a quotation 
might be made on the full thru rate from the point 
of origin. The use of the basing point is char- 
acteristic largely of the distribution of lumber be- 
tween the chief producing territories and their 
principal consuming markets, but the basing point 
is not universally used in the distribution of any 
species of lumber. 

Transportation rates from the west Coast Doug- 
las fir region in western Washington and Oregon 
to middle western and eastern markets are largely 
blanketed. For example, the Portland-Chicago rate 
which is now 73 cents a hundred pounds would 
apply not only to shipments originating in Port- 
land, but to shipments originating in the general 
territory in western Oregon in which Douglas fir 
lumber is produced. There have occasionally been 
small differences of one cent or 2 cents over the 
Portland rate in the case of mills on “feeder” 
lines, 3ut in substance the rates on eastern ship- 
ments of Douglas fir lumber are blanketed for the 
territory as a whole. 


distances from 


Some Mills Gain, Others Lose by Practice 

The same applies to western pine which is pro- 
duced largely in eastern Washington and Oregon 
and Idaho. The thru eastern rate from the west- 
ern pine territory is 3 or 4 cents lower, than the 
thru rate from the Douglas fir territory, and the 
western pine manufacturers are accustomed to 
base their quotations of delivery prices on the 


freight rate from Spokane, Wash. If the thru 
rate of any such western pine mill located on a 
“foeder” line is higher than the Spokane rate, the 
difference is, of course, subtracted from the price 
realized at the mill. If a mill happens to have a 
rate to Chicago lower by say 2 cents a hundred 
pounds than the Spokane rate involving a differ- 
ence of say 50 cents a thousand feet, it simply 
means that because of its advantageous location 
nearer: the market the price realized is 50 cents 
higher than would be secured by other mills simi- 
larly situated in every respect except that because 
of their greater distance from the market their 
freight rates are slightly higher. 

A similar basis for similar reasons of convenience 
has frequently been used in quoting the prices of 
pine, hemlock and hardwoods from the Lake states. 
Northern pine formerly was frequently quoted by 
many mills on the Minneapolis basis. The north- 
ern pine mills which were not located in Minne- 
apolis were for the most part located north of 
Minneapolis, and the movement of the northern 
pine lumber from those mills was largely thro 
Minneapolis on the way to the markets which were 
for the most part in the central and eastern states. 
Similarly Wisconsin hemlock was frequently quoted 
by the group of mills in the neighborhood of Wau- 
sau on the Wausau basis, North Carolina pine. 
which moves largely from Virginia and the Caro- 
linas to eastern and northeastern markets, was 
formerly based customarily on Norfolk (Va.) which 
was the principal outlet for north-bound coastwise 
shipments. Gradually, however, the custom is 
growing of basing the quotations on the Richmond: 
(Va.) basis. The transportation costs included in 
quotation of delivered prices for lumber is not 
fictitious. It represents an actual haul either thru 
the basing point itself, or over a substantially 
similar route at an actual transportation cost 
equivalent in many cases to more than the cost of 
transportation from the basing point itself to the 
point of delivery, in practically all cases at 
equal to the cost of the haul from basing point to 
point of delivery. 

The use of the basing point system where it is 
used in the lumber industry is a means of simplify- 
ing transactions between buyer and seller which 
promotes competition because it increases the num- 
ber of sellers from whom the purchaser may con- 
veniently and intelligently buy his lumber, and it 
apparently adds to the eas> with which the pur- 
chases and sales are made or else the custom would 
not have been continued. 

The abolition of the use of a basing point as a 
trade convenience would deprive much of the lum- 
ber trade of one of its most effective means of 
maintaining free competition. 
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HAS SOUVENIR OF FIRST BOARD SAWN 


PORTLAND, ORE., Oct. 8.—An unusual and 
interesting souvenir of the operations of the 
forestry engineers in France is in the possession 
of Maj. John D. Guthrie, of the United States 
Forest Service, of Portland. The souvenir is a 
box or humidor made from the first board sawn 
by the first of the 20,000-foot American saw- 
mills to start cutting war timbers in France. 

Maj. Guthrie went over as captain of Co. 
C, 10th Engineers, his regiment landing in 
France on Oct. 7, 1917. His company arrived 
in the maritime pine region of southwest France, 
where it was to operate, on Oct. 26, and his 
men began to cut piling on Oct. 29, and shipped 
the first load on Nov. 1, 1917, to Col. J. B. 
Kavanagh, of the 18th Engineers, at Bordeaux 


for use in dock construction at Bassins. De- 
lays in arrival of parts for the sawmill kept 
it from starting until Feb. 28, 1918, when the 
first of the .20,000-foot mills started to cut 
at the La Broquette site. From the first board 
sawn out, this box or humidor was made by 
Private R. E. Butin, of Co. C, from Columbus, 
Ohio, and presented to Capt. Guthrie. The stain- 
ing and hand-wrought iron work were done later 
by an old French cabinet maker. The wood is 
maritime pine (Pinus pinaster) found thru- 
out southwest France in extensive forests, large- 
ly as the result of planting by French forest- 
ers. This general. region is the one that is so 
often referred to as a splendid example of the 
reclaiming of thousands of acres of unproduc- 














Maj. Guthrie’s 20,000-Foot American Sawmill in France—La Broquette Site 











Front View of Humidor, Made from French Pine 
Sawn by American Forestry Troops in France 


tive sand dunes by tree planting. From a region 
of barren and shifting sand dunes it became 
one of the most productive regions in France, 
and at the time of the World War was turned 
to as a source of lumber and wood to supply 
the allied armies. The men of the forestry 
regiments operating in this region thus had 
before them a splendid object lesson of the 
vital necessity of forestry, so long practiced 
by the thrifty French people. 

The pine of this region is turpentined for 
many years before it is felled and eut into 
lumber. It is interesting to mention that it 
was not until the time of our own Civil War 
that turpentining was begun in southwest 
France. Prior to that time France secured 
her supply of naval stores from the southern 
States but due to the very effective blockade 
of southern ports during the Civil War the 
French were entirely cut off and began as an 
experiment the tapping for turpentine of the 
maritime pine of the Landes region. Since the 
Civil War therefore this industry had grown 
to be an extremely important one for south- 
west France. This region formerly furnished 
large quantities of naval stores and supplied 
England and Wales with immense quantities of 
coal mining props. The majority of the Ameri- 
ean forestry troops, 10th and 20th Engineers, 
were located in this maritime pine belt of south- 
west France. 





UNEMPLOYMENT IN THE BUILDING TRADES 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 13.—In its final re- 
port to the national unemployment conference 
the committee on construction industries finds 
that there are three outstanding factors in 
building and construction situation which have 
the greatest bearing on the resumption of con- 
struction activities. They are: Financing, ma- 
terial costs and labor costs. These factors pre- 
sent questions which can not be settled in a 
national way, but must be investigated and 
handled by those interested in each community 
for itself, the committee says. 

The report, which was approved by the confer- 
ence, recommends that Secretary Hoover appoint 
a committee from the various elements interested 
in construction, such as financiers, labor, en- 
gineers, architects, contractors, material manu- 
facturers and others, to be known as the commit- 
tee on construction development. This commit- 
tee would be charged with responsibility for 
preparing and making effective plans for: 

1. Coéperation with the governors and mayors 
in the several States in carrying on community 
conferences on construction, to the end that Iocal 
restrictions may be eliminated, abuses done away 
with, and proper local attention given to the ef- 
ficient planning and development of construction 
work, as it is only thru such community conference 
that the local situation can be properly appraised. 

2. The prompt removal of unnecessary and in- 
equitable limitations and restrictions which have 
retarded real construction activity. 

The committee states that the work of such 
local committees as have already been organized 
in the country has had a profound value in re- 
adjusting the construction situation, and that 
the time is ripe for their more definite and ex- 
tensive organization. 

The report calls attention to the necessity of 
eliminating excessive financing charges on large 
projects, the importance of a fair wage to men 
engaged in the building trades, who, in turn, 
must give full service for the compensation 
received. 

It is found that while many construction ma- 
terials have been substantially reduced, some 
possibly to a point which is retarding produc- 
tion, other construction materials have not been 
yet reduced in keeping with the trend of whole- 
sale prices on other commodities. ‘‘In many 


instances,’’ the report adds, ‘‘retailers of con- 
struction materials have not yet followed the 
reduction of manufacturers and wholesalers in 
their resale prices. This is an important subject 
to be taken up locally in each community. ’’ 

The urgent necessity of reduced freight rates 
on construction materials is stressed, and the 
urgent need of eliminating all unfair prices in 
the construction industries is emphasized. 

The general conference adjourned today after 
recommending the appointment of a standing 
committee with authority to reconvene the en- 
tire body at any time. Some of the committees 
did not present unanimous reports. Where two 
reports were brought in, both were made public, 
but not as the sense of the conference. 

Three prominent lumbermen—John H. Kirby, 
W. M. Ritter and Winslow B. Ayer—were mem- 
bers of the construction committee and partici- 
pated in all its work. 
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PROTECT INFANT DYE INDUSTRY 


New Or.eEans, LA., Oct. 11—The New Or- 
leans Lumbermen’s Club resumed its weekly 
luncheon feature with a noonday session in its 
club rooms today. President Phil Lanier pre- 
sided and some fifty members were in attend- 
ance. The principal speaker was Prof. C. S. 


Williamson, oceupying the chair of chemistry at ° 


Tulane University. Prof. Williamson discussed 
the American dye industry, explaining its vital 
importance to the nation and the absolute neces- 
sity for its preservation. He urged the placing 
by Congress of a ‘‘selective embargo’’ upon 
dyestuff imports for a 5-year term, contending 
that no tariff, however high, will serve to keep 
out the foreign product and that foreign compe- 
tition at this time will quickly destroy the Amer- 
ican dyestuffs industry developed under pressure 
of the war emergency and still in its infancy. 
He gave many interesting and impressive facts 
regarding the industry at home and abroad, and 
urged his hearers regardless of political faith 
to enlist in the fight to secure the enactment of 
saving legislation by Congress. 

The furnishings and equipment of the new 
club rooms are now fairly complete, and the 
club’s new home is very attractive. Lumber- 
men who are brought in as guests to look it over 


are frequently and easily persuaded to sign their 
names upon the dotted line and remain as mem 
bers. With the resumption of the weekly lunch- 
eons it is confidently expected that interest. in 
the club and its affairs will grow steadily. 


LOUISIANA RETAILERS ORGANIZE 


New Or.EANS, LA., Oct. 11.—The charter for 
the Louisiana Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion has been drawn and the details of organ- 
ization will be perfected, it is announced, with- 
in the next few days. Plans for the active mem 
bership campaign may be deferred, however, 
until after the meeting of the National Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association in Chieago next 
week, as a number of the officers and directors 
of the new association plan to attend that gath 
ering. 

The Louisiana association was quietly organ- 
ized on Sept. 14 last, at a meeting held in the 
offices of the local Contractors’ & Dealers’ Ex 
change. Some twenty lumbermen were present, 
from New Orleans, Shreveport and other parts 
of the State. The following officers were 
elected: 

President—W. A. Robinson, Shreveport. 

Acting Secretary—H. D. Knoop, Knoep. Lumber 
& Realty Co., New Orleans. 

Treasurer—C, Hortman, Hortman Lumber Co.. 
New Orleans. o 

The following were named upon the first 
board of directors: 

D. B. Carre, W. W. Carre Lumber Co., New Or 
aa Mestayer, Salem Brick & Lumber Co., New 
Orleans. 

The meeting adjourned subject to the call of 
the President and was followed by a luncheon at 
the Grunewald. It is expected that another 
meeting will be called in the near future, or as 
soon as the formalities of organization have been 
completed, to outline the field of association 
activities and launch a membership campaign. 

H. D. Knoop, R. F. Mestayer and M. L. 
Rhodes will be among the New Orleans retailers 
in attendance upon the national convention, and 
D. Beach Carre plans to go also if his business 
engagements permit. It is understood that the 
Louisiana association will affiliate with the 
National. 
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Supreme Court Hears Reargument of Defense 
and Prosecution in Open Competition Case 


(Concluded from page 43) 


graphs and set them forth as evidence of a con- 
spiracy.’? 

Continuing, he says: 

The bill and brief for the Government are 
largely made up of quotations from letters and 
extracts from speeches. These quotations are so 
mingled and merged that no clear understanding 
can be secured touching the source and significance 
of the matter displayed. It is the purpose of this 
review to develop the facts in their true rela- 
tion. 

Such significance as the quotations set forth in 
the bill have is due to their relation to the stock, 
sales and production reports. In a word, if a con- 
spiracy existed it was tied to these reports. It is, 
therefore, of first importance that the use, value 
and character of these reports be fully explained. 

Attorney Boyle then proceeds to review and 
explain the reports and other activities in a 
clear, concise and straightforward manner. He 
pauses to say a further word by way of preface, 
which follows in part: 

There is no claim that there were rules, bylaws 
or agreements in use whereby prices were fixed, 
territory divided, pools formed, business allotted, 
discrimination as to buyers practiced, or a com- 
mon sales agency created. No rival excluded or 
business monopolized. It is not claimed that price 
lists or quotations were exchanged ; in a word, not 
a single activity indulged that as a rule charac- 
terizes illegal trade group activities. The charge 
in the bill that curtailment of production was a 
part of the program has been abandoned. The 
bill in its essence charges that the exchange of 
market information as to closed transactions, sup- 
plemented by the market letters, group meetings 
etc. was a medium by which prices were illegally 
maintained and enhanced, and as a result an im- 
plied conspiracy created. 


No Other Source of Information 


The method used in collecting and distribut- 
ing data is explained. 

It is pointed out that ‘‘there is neither mys- 
tery nor subtle significance in the circumstance 
of confining the distribution of the sales report 
to those operators who sent in their sales data. 
If these defendants are within the law in trying 
to keep informed as to market conditions, then 
as to this phase of market information there was 
no other means open to them. There was and 
is no souree of information as to the current 
market, governmental or otherwise, to which 
hardwood manufacturers could turn.’’ 

The fact that defendants produce only 28 per- 
cent of the total hardwood output is emphasized 
as positive evidence that they ‘‘could not so 
manipulate consumption as to enjoy special price 
privileges.”” The Government makes no claim 
of combination between the association and un- 
affiliated mills. While association mills num- 
bered about four hundred, nine thousand sep- 
arate units produce hardwood lumber. The num- 
ber and location of hardwood mills is given by 
districts and states; and the fact that Michigan 
and Wisconsin and other northern states are not 
involved in the proceeding is set forth. 

Attention is called to the fact that there are 
no central markets, and operators in this in- 
dustry do not have available market informa- 
tion ‘fas do wheat, cotton and eattle raisers, nor 
as do the fruit and vegetable growers, thru the 
medium of the Government bureau of markets.’’ 

It is pointed out that the wide margins con- 
stantly in evidence in the sales reports demon- 
strate that the reports ‘‘but reflect the market 
and in no wise control it.’’ This point is cov- 
ered in considerable detail. The stock and pro- 
duetion reports, the market letters and the min- 
utes of district meetings are treated in detail, 
and all auxiliary activities shown in the record 
are covered with the same care. 


Government Abandons Former Contention 


After calling attention to the fact that the 
Government has abandoned its contention that 
production was artificially controlled, Attorney 
Boyle asks: 

How could prices be maintained and enhanced 
in an industry of this character when it is con- 
ceded there is no artificial control of production? 


It must be understood that there is a limit to the 
eapacity of the mill yards touching the accumula- 
tion of stock. In other words, and so runs the 
testimony, mill stocks must be sold if operations 
are continuous. We therefore have this anomalous 
situation: It is conceded there was no regulation 
of production and yet the charge is made that 
prices were maintaincd and enhanced. This, I sub- 
mit, is a condition that could not exist. 


Following his review of the record, Attorney 
Boyle in his argument states that the following 
conclusions seem justified: 


Industry Needs Knowledge of Conditions 

1—The characteristics of the industry proclaim 
the outstanding need of knowledge of market con- 
ditions. Prominent among these characteristics 
are: The industry has no central markets; the 
spread of the industry; its vast multitude of pro- 
ducing units; the large number of grades and 
thicknesses produced from hardwood logs; the fact 
that stocks must remain on the sticks at the mill 
yard six months before ready for shipment; the 
lack of distribution organization touching the great 
majority of mills; the circumstance that the larger 
volume of production is purchased by well informed 
middlemen at the mill door. 


2—To create a source of authentic information 
as to market conditions, the sales, stock and pro- 
duction reports were developed. 

8—tThe reports are, as they profess to be, a true 
statement of past conditions. 


4—tThe information carried by the reports enables 
the producer to produce those stocks that are in 
greatest demand; protects the small, uninformed 
operator against the well informed buyer. The 
product, broadly speaking, does not move to con- 
sumption from the mill direct, but goes to consum- 
ers thru the medium of middlemen. 


Purpose Was to Obtain Essential Facts 

5—The main purpose of the reports is to secure 
information as to essential market facts. The cir- 
cumstance that a producer in a given case may 
charge more or less for his product is auxiliary to 
the main object. Information of the facts is the 
object. The producer is free to react to the infor- 
mation as he sees fit. 


6—There were no rules, agreements, penalties or 
criticism involved. Each man produced and sold 
as his own judgment dictated. This statement is 
affirmatively supported by the sales, stock and pro- 
duction data and the sworn testimony of forty odd 
defendants and is further supported by evidence 
from fifty producers, buyers and consumers in no 
wise connected with the association, and denied by 
no one. Independent of the circumstance that 
there were no rules ete., the admitted fact that 
the defendants controlled much less than a third 
of total production, makes the charge of price 
maintenance impossible of achievement. 


7—The real question is the right of an industry, 
situated as is this industry, to create machinery, 
such as these reports, whereby vital statistics may 
be gathered and distributed. The market letters 
and speeches at group meetings should not cloud 
this important issue. If it should be held that the 
law .forbids these reports, and this independent of 
agreements, then this industry must carry on its 
business in ignorance of market needs and market 
prices, whereas, the buyer is well informed as to 
these matters. This makes for waste and bank- 
ruptcy. 

Secretary Expressed Opinion Only 

S8—-The market letters sent out by the secretary 
were nothing more or less than his own expressions 
of opinion as to current conditions. To say the 
secretary advised these men to curtail in face of an 
extraordinary demand, is to write him down a fool. 
To say the defendants accepted his advice, if so 
intended, would be worse than folly. To urge that 
the letters were “signals” for still higher prices 
would but close the door of opportunity, unless the 
thousands of producers outside the plan were in- 
volved in the alleged conspiracy. This is not 
claimed. The Government by deliberate and meas- 
ured cunning has selected the high price period as 
the period of test and has done this to the end that 
color might be given the use and value of these 
letters. The man who wrote the letters swears 
he had no sinister or illegal purpose in distributing 
them. Those defendants who read the letters testi- 
fied that they had no understanding that the letters 
were intended to control or in the least interfere 
with the business policies of the mills. From no 
one in or out of the association comes a word to 
the contrary. 

Coincident with the letters that it is urged dis- 
close a conspiracy to “further enhance” prices, we 
find the secretary sending out other market letters 


carrying the advice of certain of the defendants 
that prices for hardwood products as well as all 
products are going too high and that in the public 
interest the runaway market should be checked. 
No word of complaint is raised by co-conspirators 
for his betrayal. 


All Classes Attended Meetings 

9—The group meetings were open to the public. 
The buyers of hardwood products attended, as well 
as members and nonmember producers. There was 
nothing secret or under cover, all open and above 
board. The meetings were poorly attended. It is 
claimed that from the language used in some of the 
speeches an illegal purpose can be gathered. If so, 
then only those defendants who happened to be 
present could have received the key word, because 
there was no intercommunication as to what went 
on between those who attended and those who did 
not attend—unless this underground conduct is 
to be supplied by the imagination of a public prose- 
cutor. Courts do not so apply a criminal statute. 


Is it not strange, that from those who attended, 
—newspapermen, buyers, consumers and competi- 
tors—we have no word that throws light on this 
strangely hidden conspiracy? If evil motive was 
the guide, surely from among those whose interests 
would be crippled we might expect to get a reveal- 
ing word! : 

10—The answers to question eleven of the ques- 
tionnaire were the individual expressions of opinion 
of business men touching current conditions. Some 
of these expressions are pessimistic, full of doubt 
and foreboding. Others are high titled and lurid 
with hope of profit. However, search as you will 
thru the vast volume of this character ef evidence 
that the Government has crammed into the record 
and there can not be found one answer to question 
eleven that reflects the slightest hint that these 
men were working along lines understood and 
agreed on—and this direct or indirect. Some 
lamented that due to weather and labor they could 
get no production. Others rejoiced that their pro- 
duction was above normal. Some complained that 
this or that grade was not moving. Others exulted 
that all grades were moving freely. Yet, at no 
place a word of criticism as to the conduct of 
those who were realizing heavy production or sell- 
ing for this or that price. If a conspiracy was 
afoot its manifestation was passing strange. 


11—If the uncontradicted testimony of fifty odd 
defendants is to be believed, men of honor and 
standing, then the record is a demonstration that 
artificial control was not the motive that inspired 
the organization! If the uncontradicted data, rep- 
resenting sales, stocks and production are to be ac- 
cepted, then the results obtained do net reflect 
control. If, in addition to all this, we have in mind 
the uncontradicted testimony of consumers, buyers 
and competitors, our contention as to the record is 
reduced to a demonstration. 


* * * of the conduct of the Steel Corporation, 
the views of its competitors is the best gage. 
Monopoly and unreasonable restraint of trade are, 
after all, not question of law, but questions of hard- 
headed business rivalry, and whether there is 
monopoly of an industry, whether trade is sub- 
jected to unreasonable restraint, whether there is 
unfair competition, are facts about which business 
competitors best know and are best qualified to 
speak. And it may be accepted as a fact that 
where no competitor complains, and much more so, 
where they unite in testifying that the business 
conduct of the Steel Corporation has been fair, we 
can rest assured there has been neither monopoly 
nor restraint. Indeed, the significant fact should 
be noted that no such testimony of acts of oppres- 
sion is found in this record as was given by the 
competitors of the Tobacco or Standard companies 
in the suits against those companies. We have 
carefully examined all the evidence given by com- 
p°titors of the Steel Corporation. We have read 
the testimony of customers who purchased both 
from it and from its competitors. Its length pre- 
cludes its recital here, but we may say its volume, 
the wide range of location from which such wit- 
nesses came, and their evidently substantial char- 
acter in their several communities make an inevita- 
ble conclusion that the field of business enterprise 
in the steel business is open to, and is being as fully 
filled by the competitors of the Steel Corporation as 
it is by that company. (223 Fed. Rep., page 78.) 





LOUISVILLE CLUB ELECTION 
LOUISVILLE, Ky., Oct. 10.—The Louisville 
Hardwood Club in following tradition will meet 
for its annual election on election night, Nov. 
8, altho the first November meeting is scheduled 
for Nov. 1. However, it will either be postponed 
until election night, or the election will be held 
at an extra meeting. Until this year the club 
met weekly and did not have any difficulty over 

its election night falling on election day. 
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[On page 71 of the March 26, 1921, issue of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN there appeared an 
article by Mr. Blackmur entitled ‘‘ Machines of 
the Future.’’ This article aroused considerable 
interest and several inquiries were received ask- 
ing for further information on this subject. 
Mr. Blackmur, therefore, was asked to give some 
further details and prepared the accompanying 
article and drawings. He states that the idea 
is sufficiently novel to be covered by a patent 
but that he thinks it best to give it publicity 
thru the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.—EDITOR. ] 


The sawing machine described in this article 
is arranged to run at least 1,000 revolutions a 
minute. This speed is obtained by fixing each 
erank in a definite section of a circle. For ex- 
ample, should there be eight cranks (the more 
cranks there are the less vibration there will be 
due to the reciprocating motion of the saw 
gates) the position of the crank would be fixed 
as shown on Fig. 1 and arranged as numbered on 
Fig. 2. This would give a good running balance, 
and the vibration due to the reciprocating of 
the saw gates would be lessened to such an ex- 
tent that they could move very quickly without 
any injury to the machine. 

Practically, this machine would be nothing 
more or less than a number of gang saws all 
working from one common shaft with the cranks 
and the various saw gates as shown in Fig. 2. 
The saw gates or the frames holding the saws 
are in balanced positions. The feed rollers 
should be worked from one common shaft tho, if 
necessary, there could be separate units for 
each saw gate. 

Ordinary size logs, squared up so that the 
entire log will go thru at one time, should be 
used in sawing. A series of rollers should be 
placed before them to facilitate the rapid move- 
ment of the logs, or ‘‘cants’’ as they would be 
ealled in the United States. The driving should 
be done by three or four belts and the wheels 
should be made very heavy so that they would 
act as fly wheels. Jockey pulleys should be used 
for tightening the belts. ; 

The framing or setting of the machine should 
be massive and the trusses should be extended 
to take any side strain that might develop, as 
shown in Fig. 3. The entire machine should 
have a good concrete foundation. It will be 
seen that, if this method of construction is em- 
ployed, the concrete foundation as shown in 
Fig. 3 will absorb any vibration that might be 
set up by moving parts. 

As far as possible the same number of saws 


The Saw Machine of the Future 





[By W. J. Blackmur, London, England] 


should be fixed in each saw gate so that they 
will maintain the running balance. Careful 
study leads me to believe that, by a careful 
working out of the running parts and good con- 
struction, it should be possible eventually to 
run the gang frames at 2,000 or even 3,000 revo- 
lutions a minute. The best speed depends on 
equalizing the parts so that they will run in 
perfect balance. The machine as: here illus- 
— is arranged to take 12 x 18 inch squared 
ogs. 

In building a machine of this kind it should 
be noticed that a considerably less massive saw 
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gate would be required if the gang saws were 
tensioned. In most cases the saws are not 
tensioned but are strained very severely to make 
them hold up to the cut. This situation could 
be materially bettered by tensioning the saws 
so that the strain comes on the edges of the 
teeth instead of on the back of the saw, as is so 
often the case. Also the machine builder should 
by all means use ball or roller bearings in all 
the moving parts. Owing to the high speed re- 




















quired by this machine, all unnecessary friction 
should be eliminated and rollers should be used 
at the ends of the connect- 

ing rods. Most important 1 
of all, however, would be 

the use of large ball bear- / ( 
ings for the guides for 

the saw gates. In ordi- 7 
nary gang saws, friction 

comes mostly from the 

saw gates pressing against 4 i2 


the guides. This friction 
would be lessened to a Fig-2 
very large extent if ball 
bearings were arranged Position of Cranks in 
to take the thrust. Various Machines 
The accompanying illustrations, of course, are 
simply to show the arrangement and method of 
construction of the machine. To run the ma- 
chine, provided ball or roller. bearings are used, 
about 250 horsepower would be required. The 
cutting capacity should be as follows: For very 
clean and accurate sawing where an advance 
of one-eighth inch is allowed at each stroke of 
the saw with speed at 1,000 strokes a minute, 
a total of approximately 960,000 lineal feet 
should be sawed cleanly and accurately in ap 
8-hour working day. The board measure sawn, 
of course, would depend upon the thickness of 
the boards cut and upon their width. An ar- 
rangement could be made to have the saw gates 
arranged so that the saws, fixed and strained, 
could be taken out or put into the machine in a 
few moments. 


TWO COMPANIES CONSOLIDATE 


SoutH BEND, IND., Oct. 10.—Announcement is- 
made of the consolidation of the interests of 
the Shafer-MeLaughlin Lumber Co. and the 
Boyd-Hillier Lumber Co., both of this city, 
under the name of Shafer-McLaughlin & Hillier 
(Ine.), with sales office at South Bend, Ind., 
and mill and yard at Portland, Ore. The new 
concern will continue to market the products 
of western forests and has for its officers men 
who have had more than twenty years’ experi- 
ence in the lumber business. They are: Presi- 
dent, John I. Shafer; vice president, H. H. 
MeLaughlin; and secretary-treasurer, Forest 
Hillier. Mr. MeLaughlin will have his office 
at Portland and will be in general charge of pro- 
duction and shipment, including the mill and 
yard at Portland. Mr. Hillier will have genera} 
charve of sales and has his office at 619 J. M. S. 
Building, South Bend, Ind. 
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SHOWING ARRANGEMENT AND METHOD OF CONSTRUCTION OF SAWING MACHINE 
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Oct. 18—National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion “Standardization Conference,’’ Congress 
Hotel, Chicago. 

Oct. 18-20—Appalachian Logging Congress, Far- 
ragut Hotel, Knoxville, ‘tenn. Annual. 

Oct. 19—Philadeiphia Lumbermen’s Golf 
Huntingdon alley Club, 
Annual, 

Oct. 19-21—National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, Congress Hotel, Chicago. Annual. 
Oct. 20—Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, Pantlind Hotel, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Fall meeting. 

Oct. ee Carolina Pine Association, Charles- 
to Ss. C. Monthly meeting. 

Oct. 20. -21—Northern Logging Congress, West Ho- 
tel, Minneapolis, Minn. Annual. 

Oct, 25—American Engineering Standards Commit- 
tee, Conference on Unification of Specifications 
for Crossties and Switches, Atlantic Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Oct. 25-27—Southern Logging Association, Grune- 
wald Hotel, New Orleans, La. Annual. 

Oct. 26-29—Pacific Logging Congress, Palace Hotel, 
San Francisco, Calif. Annual. 

Nov. 8—Louisville Hardwood Club, Louisville, Ky. 
Annual. 

Nov. 9-11—Associated Cooperage Industries of 
America, Hotel Traymore, Atlantic City, N. J. 
Semiannual. 

Nov. 10—Empire State Forest Products Association, 
Hotel Utica, Utica, N. Y. nnual, 

Nov. 12—Southern California Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association, Alexandria Hotel, Los Angeles, 
Calif. Annual. 

Nov. 19—Northeast Missouri Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, Moberly, Mo. Annual. 

Dec. 7-8—Red Cedar Shingle Congress, Seattle, 

Wash. Annual. 

Jan. 11-12—Canadian Lumbermen’s Association, 
King Edward Hotel, Toronto, Ont. Annual. 
Jan, 12-14—Mountain States Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 

ciation, Denver, Colo. Annual. 

Jan. 17-19—Northwestern Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, West Hotel, Minneapolis, Minn. Annual. 

Jan. 18-19—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of 
Indiana, Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Annual. 

tm, Fr fia Coast Shippers’ Association, Seattle, 

ash. Annual. 

Jan. be 25—American Wood Preservers’ Association, 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago. Annual. 

Jan, 26-27—Pennsylvania Lumbermen’s Association, 
Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Annual. 

Jan. 26-27—National Association of Railroad Tie 
Producers, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. Annual. 
Feb, 2-3—Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, Durant Hotel, Flint, Mich. Annual. 
Feb. 8-10—Nebraska Lumber Dealers’ Association, 

Rome Hotel, Omaha, Neb. Annual. 

Feb. 9-11—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of 
Pennsylvania, William Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. Annual. 

Feb. 14-16—Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, Pfister Hotel, Milwaukee, Wis. Annual. 


ILLINOIS DEALERS’ FALL RALLY 


Secretary George Wilson Jones, Chicago, of 
the Illinois Lumber & Builders’ Supply Dealers’ 
Association, announces that at a meeting of the 
board of directors of the association last week 
it was decided to hold a ‘‘fall rally’’ at Spring- 
field at the St. Nicholas Hotel on or about Oct. 
21, the definite date to be set as soon as com- 
plete arrangements are made. There will be 
no set program nor any speech-making, the deal- 
ers in attendance to develop their own program 
as they go along. However, the time will be 
very profitably spent, in discussing the present- 
day problems and seeking « solutions thereto. 


Club, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


DATE FOR NEBRASKA ANNUAL 
LINCOLN, NeEB., Oct. 10.—Secretary E. E. 
Hall, this city, of the Nebraska Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association, announces that the annual con- 
vention of the association will be held in Omaha, 
at the Rome Hotel, on Feb. 8, 9, and 10, 1922. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE MONTHLY 

NorFouk, VA., Oct. 10.—The North Carolina 
Pine Association will hold its monthly meeting 
on Oct. 20 at Charleston, S. C., announcement 
to that effect having been sent out by Secretary 
Vaughan Camp, this city. Instead of holding 
the meeting at a hotel, by special invitation of 
the company it will be held in the plant of the 
A. C. Tuxbury Lumber Co., arrangements hav- 
ing also been made for a ’ dinner at the con- 
clusion of the meeting. 

There will also be held at Charleston on 
Oct. 19 at the plant of the A. C. Tuxbury Lum- 


ber Co. a meeting of the inspection committee 
of the association, Chairman O’Berry, of the 
committee, requesting that this be a joint meet- 
ing with the member mills and that each mill be 
represented. 


DATES FOR WISCONSIN MEET 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., Oct. 10.—Secretary D. 8. 
Montgomery, this city, of the Wisconsin Re- 
tail Lumbermen’s Association, announces that the 
thirty-second annual convention of the organiza- 
tion will be held in Milwaukee on Feb. 14, 15 and 
16, 1922, at the Pfister Hotel. 


PACIFIC COAST SHIPPERS’ CONVENTION 


SEATTLE, WASH., Oct. 8.—The annual meet- 
ing of the Pacific Coast Shippers’ Association 
will be held in Seattle on Jan. 20, according 
to advices received from Roy A. Dailey, sec- 
retary-manager. 


CANADIAN LUMBERMEN’S PLANS 

Orrawa, ONT., Oct. 10.—Canadian lumbermen 
are planning to make the annual convention of 
the Canadian Lumbermen’s Association to be 
held at the King Edward Hotel, Toronto, Jan. 
11 and 12, an epoch making event. In an an- 
nouncement sent out by Secretary Frank Haw- 
kins he states that—‘‘ Conditions in the lumber 
trade point to the fact that there should be at 
the coming convention a downright, earnest, 
heart-to-heart talk on the part of every member. 
It is doubtful if the future of any industry 
was ever so involved as is lumber at the present 
time. But there is a solution. By the heartiest 
kind of codperation and mutual helpfulness will 
the best results for the trade and the country as 
a whole be achieved. ’’ 


OHIOANS PREPARE FOR CONVENTION 


CoLuMBus, OHI0, Oct. 12.—The board of di- 
rectors of the Ohio Association of Retail Lum- 
ber Dealers at a called meeting here decided to 
hold the annual convention in Cincinnati, during 
the week beginning Jan. 23, unless hotel accom- 
modations can not be secured for that period. 
Columbus, Cleveland and other cities were out 
for the convention but Cincinnati got the eall. 

The Cleveland Inspection Bureau, which has 
been in operation for some time reported and 
its work was held to be very satisfactory. Steps 
may be taken to establish similar bureaus in all 
of the larger cities of the Buckeye State. 

The question of affiliating with the National 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association was also 
discussed but no action was taken. Most of the 
directors favored such action. This question 
will come before the association at the annual 
meeting. 


TIE PRODUCERS-WOOD PRESERVERS 

Sr. Louis, Mo., Oct. 10.—Seeretary W. C. 
Nixon, this city, of the National Association of 
Railroad Tie Producers, states that the conven- 
tion committees have been appointed and are 
already at work preparing for the fourth annual 
meeting of the association to be held in Chicago 
at the Hotel Sherman on Jan. 26 and 27, 1922. 

The annual convention of the American Wood 
Preservers’ Association will be held at Chicago 
in the same hotel as the tie producers and just 
preceding their convention, the dates being Jan. 
24 and 25. 


RETAILERS DISCUSS BUYING POLICY 


CoLumBus, OHIO, Oct. 11.—The first of the 
series of winter meetings of district No. 8 of 
the Ohio Association of Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers’ was held Monday evening, Oct. 10, with 
twenty-two present. Considerable disappoint- 
ment resulted from the failure of Finley M. 
Torrence, secretary, and L. P. Lewin, treasurer, 
of the association, to attend. Both were sched- 
uled to be present. The discussion revolved 
around the question whether it was wise to buy 
heavily at this time. A. C. Davis, president of 


the A. C. Davis Lumber Co., was the principal 
speaker. He said that he had never experienced 
such conditions as prevail at present and thus 
was not in a position to advise on the question 
of stocking up. As to freight rate reductions, 
that was also a disputed question, but it was 
generally conceded that some reduction would 
be made. As to the time, it was diffieult to pre- 
dict. Other speakers were Chairman Howard 
Potter, of the Potter Lumber Co., Worthington; 
J. E. MeNally, of the J. E. MeNally Lumber 
Co., and T. A. Jones, of the Doddington Co. 
The next meeting will be held Dee. 12. 


CALLS FOR AGGRESSIVE PUSH 


New York, Oct. 10.—The National Wholesale 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, with headquarters 
at 66 Broadway, announces that it will be rep- 
resented at the annual meeting of the National 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association to be held 
in Chicago, Oct. 19, 20 and 21, by the following 
committee: 

Cc. V. McCreight, Ricks-McCreight Lumber Co.. 
Pittsburgh, Pa., (chairman of the committee on 
legislation) ; George F. Kerns, Chicago, Ill, (trus- 
tee) ; George D. Griffith, George D. Griffith & Co.. 
Chicago, (chairman regional membership commit- 
tes) ; J. A. Defaut, Lake Independence Lumber Co.. 
Chicago, (member arbitration committee). 

C. V. MeCreight will also attend the standard- 
ization conference at Chicago on Oet. 18 on 
behalf of the wholesale association. 

Another committee of the National associa- 
tion that is beginning its work is the member- 
ship committee, of which F. L. Brown, of Cran- 
dall & Brown, Chicago, is general chairman. 
Mr. Brown is working to the end of increasing 
the membership of the association from its pres- 
ent membership of 525 to 600, and for this pur- 
pose Mr. Brown and President McClure have 
divided the country into regions, the work in 
each section to be supervised by the following 
chairmen: 

A. C. Manbert, C. F. Leatherbee, A. B. Lane. 
Cc. N. Perrin, D. O. Anderson, George D. Griffith. 
Cc. H. Barnaby, J. C. West, Joe Thompson, John D. 
Mershon, L. E. Cornelius, L. L. Shertzer, G. C. 
Adams and J. R. McGoldrick. 

Mr. Brown in his message to his committee 
among other things said: 

Prominent leaders in business are firm in their 
belief that we are rapidly approaching the dawn 
of the greatest building activity experienced in this 
country at any time, and in addition to our presi- 
dent’s “ledger cleaning,” which is a matter of first 
importance, now is the time to recruit our active 
lines of defense for aggressively pushing the lumber 
industry along all safe lines, as renewed activity is 
shortly resumed after the first of the year. 


PULL TOGETHER FOR PROSPERITY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Oct. 10.—The board of 
directors of the Northwestern Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation held its fall meeting at association 
headquarters here Friday afternoon. It was 
preceded by a luncheon at the Minneapolis 
Athletic Club, attended by the directors and 
also by executives of retail lumber companies 
with headquarters in the Twin Cities. This 
luncheon was attended by more than fifty promi- 
nent retail dealers. 

Thomas A. McCann, president of the Western 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association, of Portland, 
Ore., in 1919 and 1920, was the principal speak- 
er at the luncheon. Mr. McCann recently has 
come to Minneapolis as vice president and gen- 
eral manager of all operations of the Shevlin- 
Carpenter-Clarke interests. Mr. McCann de- 
livered a very strong talk which proved thoroly 
interesting and informative to the Northwestern 
directors and to the retailers present at the 
luncheon. Mr. McCann stressed the great im- 
portance of codperation between retail trade 
associations and manufacturers’ associations, 
for the purpose of stabilization of prices. At 
the conclusion of Mr. McCann’s twenty minute 
speech, discussion of the subject was taken up 
by eight or ten of the men present and it was 
agreed that there existed a very important 
field for codperation between retail trade asso- 
ciations and associations of manufacturers. Mr. 
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McUann lauded the efforts of Secretary of 
Commerce Herbert C. Hoover along the lines of 
price stabilization, and declared that he believed 
the retailer, the manufacturer and the Govern- 
ment could well join hands in a common effort 
for public and trade welfare along these lines. 
Mr. McCann’s speech was received very heartily 
by the luncheon crowd, which gave him en- 
thusiastie applause at the conclusion of his 
speech, 

Following the luncheon, the directors of the 
Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association met in 
business session at association headquarters. 
Reports by President C. D. Marckres, Treasurer 
C. E. English and Secretary Harrison Hatton 
showed an extremely satisfactory condition of 
association affairs. Secretary Hatton’s vigorous 
regime was warmly commended by directors 
present at the meeting and his plans for the 
forthcoming convention of the Northwestern, 
Jan. 17, 18 and 19, and also for next year, were 
approved by unanimous vote of the directors. 
At this meeting it was shown that the North- 
western, despite present business conditions, had 
made consistent progress during the last six 
months and that it was rendering greater service 
to its members than at any time in its history. 
Following the directors’ meeting Friday after- 
noon, the members of the board were taken, 
on Saturday morning, to visit the National 
Dairy Show at the Minnesota State fair grounds. 
As the Northwestern association had been active 
in promoting attendance at the show, the di- 
rectors were keenly interested in the. exhibits 
and attendance. 

Those in attendance at the fall meeting were: 

te omg ¢ D. Marckres, Perry, Iowa; Vice 
President I Goodridge, Minneapolis; Treasurer 
Cc. E. Eng ite, me ig tag Secretary Harrison 


Hatton, iienacactis ; G. L. Heegaard, Minneapolis ; 
H. C. Behrens, aie s. D.; Harry T. Alsop, 


Fargo, N. D.; H. ioonen Sioux Falls, 8. D.; C. A. 
Finch, LaMoure, mh, R. H. Jackson, Winona, 
Minn. ; and A. M, Melone. Minneapolis. 


START CALIFORNIA ASSOCIATION 


SAN Francisco, Cauir., Oct. 8—A meeting 
was held in the assembly room of the Merchants’ 
Exchange on the afternoon of Oct. 7, for the 
purpose of organizing a Lumbermen’s Club to 
embrace the entire State of California. The 
idea is to promote the welfare of the industry 
and to keep the lumbermen posted upon any 
matters which may affect their interests. There 
was a good attendance of representative men 
from all over the State, southern California 
being well represented. 

The California Lumbermen’s Association was 
launched at the meeting, with R. A. Hiscox 
occupying the chair. The objects of the associa- 
tion are to enable the men in the various 
branches of the industry—retailers, wholesalers 
and manufacturers—to get acquainted with each 
other and to foster good feeling; also, to protect 
the industry against abuses. 

F. E. Conner, of Sacramento, was elected 
president and made an inspiring talk, outlining 
what the association expects to do for benefit 
of the industry. He has had much experience 
in the management of retail lumbermen’s clubs 
and will make a strong appeal for a 100 percent 
membership. He concluded by quoting his 
slogan: Real fellowship is to know the other 
fellow. Mr. Tilden, of Oakland, and Mr. Pink- 
erton, of Whittier, are the vice presidents. The 
board of directors is as follows: 

F. Dean Prescott, of Fresno; C. G. Bird, of 
Stockton; Everett King, of Bakersfield; Henry 
Patton and David Woodhead, of Los Angeles; A, 


Hubbard, of San Jose; Otis Johnson, U. G. Rich- 
ards, and R. A. Hiscox, of San Francisco. 


The constitution and bylaws were adopted, 


outlining a wide range of activities. No co- 
ercive measures will be adopted and nothing will 
be done in restraint of trade. Representatives 
of lumber companies operating in other States 
with offices in California are eligible to member- 
ship. 

A dinner dance was held at the San Francisco 
Commercial Club in the evening, which was at- 
tended by many of the lumbermen who are in- 
terested in the success of the new organization. 
President F. E. Conner made an address. 





SIZE STANDARDIZATION CONFERENCE 

New Haven, Conn., Oct. 11.—The board of 
directors of the Lumber Dealers’ Association of 
Connecticut, at a meeting last Friday, appointed 
a committee to look after the interests of the 
association in the standardization meeting to be 
held in Chicago. President Riley, as chairman 
of the committee, and Secretary James Cray, as 
a member, at once got into communieation with 
the committee in charge of the Chicago gather- 
ing and pending a reply were undecided whether 
the Connecticut association would be actively 
represented. 

The question of standardization was discussed 
from all angles and it was decided not to recede 
in any way from the stand taken by the associa- 
tion. The attitude of the Connecticut lumber- 
men has been outlined fully in the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN and many letters from sister organ- 
izations have been received commending its pro 
posals. 

Mr. Cray explained there was no doubt the 
Connecticut plan would be submitted and cham- 
pioned in Chicago and he feels confident it will 
be given mature consideration, regardless of 
whether he or another member of the committee 
is actually present to press the recommendations. 





WESTERN PINERS DISCUSS RATES AND SIZES 


SPoKANE, WasH., Oct. 8.—A special meeting 
of the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association 
was held in the Elizabethan Room of the Daven- 
port Hotel here today. Both the morning and 
afternoon sessions were devoted to the discus- 
sion of two very important subjects; namely, 
the hardships being worked on the industry of 
this section by the high freight rates which have 
made it impossible to compete with other dis- 
tricts in the marketing of the lower grades, of 
lumber, especially, and the clearing up of some 
of the details of standard sizes. 

The forenoon was devoted to the discussion 
of the freight rate situation and possible action 
to remedy the present unbearable condition. 

President E. H. Polleys called the morning 
session to order at 10:30 and Secretary-manager 
Cooper read the minutes of the semiannual 
meeting. 

President Polleys told the members that the 
question of most importance to them was that 
of freight rates for the reason that the manu- 
facturers of this district are unable to get lum- 
ber into the central western States under the 
present rates. His idea was that the associa- 
tion should go to the railroads with a strong 
resolution demanding some relief and, failing 
to get that, should take the matter to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 

The association’s traffic manager, R. J. Knott, 
explained the status of the freight rate situation 
very thoroly. He told of his department’s work 
with the traffic officials of the railroads and 
expressed the thought that many of the lines are 
coming to see the problems of the lumbermen, 
and that their own problems are dependent on 
much the same remedies. Mr. Knott explained 
that he has been acquainting the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission with the whole rate problem 
of the western pine manufacturers, showing how 
hard the manufacturers have been hit and how 
as a consequence the carriers have lost an im- 
mense amount of revenue. 

Mr. Knott claimed that the transcontinental 
lines are not injured more than other lines in 
hauling empty cars to shipping points. He also 
predicted some relief from present minimum 
rulings. 

Seeretary Cooper stated that the carriers sure- 


ly realize their losses in revenue from this ter- 
ritory and he suggested that the association di- 
rectors be authorized to take any action regard- 
ing adjustment of rates that they deem fit as 
the situation develops. 

Traffic Manager Knott pointed out that the 
average rate on all other commodities except 
lumber, from Spokane to New England points, 
is 15 percent higher than the Chicago rate, while 
on lumber the rate is nearly 50 percent higher 
to New England than to Chicago from Spokane. 
It was also brought out that the amount paid 
by the carriers in loss and damage claims is al- 
most negligible on lumber while on other com- 


modities it is a very appreciable amount, espe-_ 


cially on fruit. 

After the fullest discussion, it was the con- 
sensus that the time was not opportune for ac- 
tion on this matter and that it would be more 
expedient to await the developments of the next 
few weeks. 

The session was | for lunch and re- 
convened at 2 o’clock. The secretary read a 
telegram from W. C. Geddes, Oregon Lumber 
Co., Portland, regretting his inability to attend 
the meeting and urging action toward adjust- 
ment of freight rates on eastbound lumber. He 
also read a telegram from William Schuette, of 
Pittsburgh, stating that conditions were slightly 
improved in New York but that the Pittsburgh 
district was still severely depressed. Mr. 
Schuette also stated that he was hopeful for 
general and gradual improvement and that he 
was optimistic over the outlook. 


Standard Sizes Considered 


After a few preliminary skirmishes the sub- 
ject of standard sizes was called forth by Presi- 
dent Polleys. At the semiannual meeting of 
the association last summer, the former stand- 
ards of the association were reaffirmed and pro- 
visions made for the manufacture of special 
sizes by showing them in a footnote to the basis 
list. However, there has been some lack of a 
clear understanding as to the action taken at 
that meeting and some of the details needed 
straightening out. 

J. P. McGoldrick told of the status of the 
question since the last meeting and President 


Polleys said: ‘‘Let’s have a general discussion 
of this matter in good old lumberjack language. 
Let’s thrash it out now and dot the ‘i’s and 
eross the ‘t’s.’’ 

The general discussion of this subject was 
very thoro. The manufacturers realized the im- 
portance of it and a splendid spirit of give and 
take prevailed among the members so many of 
whom have practically opposite opinions and 
many of whom have very different methods of 
manufacture. It is readily seen that there is 
quite a dissimilarity of interests on certain 
questions. The district comprises a very wide 
area. Some of the manufacturers’ product is 
largely Idaho white pine, some mostly western 
pine, while some have a very considerable pro- 
portion of fir and larch, Thus in order to arrive 
at one standard it meant the sacrificing of some 
of the pet methods of manufacturing on the 
part of some members. 

However, a solution, which is undoubtedly the 
nearest the wishes of all, was eventually worked 
out and the following resolution, originally put 
by J. P. McGoldrick, McGoldrick Lumber Co., 
Spokane, and many times amended by different 
members, was unanimously passed: 

All lumber 4/4 and thicker, 4 to 12 inches in- 
clusive, No. 3 common and better, S4S or hit or 
miss to 4-inch scant of full width, shall take an 
extra charge of $2. 

In the territory east of Chicago, all Idaho white 
pine, 4/4 and thicker Nos. 1, 2 and 3 common, 4 to 
12 inches inclusive, and all western pine, 4/4 and 
thicker, Nos. 1 and 2 common, when S18 or S828, 
shall take an additional charge of $2. 

On a motion by E. H. Van Ostrand, Craig 
Mountain Lumber Co., Winchester, Idaho, the 
footnote to the basis list, making an extra 
charge of $1.50 a thousand for resawing boards, 
was eliminated. 

A motion also prevailed that the committee 
prepare new basis lists for territories east of 
Chicago and west of Chicago which will conform 
with recent rulings in standardization of sizes. 

The afternoon session adjourned shortly be- 
fore 5 o’clock. Members expressed themselves 
as highly pleased with the results of the meet- 
ing. It was felt that they’ had thrashed out 
many of their differences and brought about the 
solution of a very perplexing problem. 
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FOUR LOGGING CONGRESSES PLANNED 


APPALACHIAN LOGGING CONGRESS 


KNOXVILLE, TENN., Oct. 10.—The program 
for the sixth annual meeting of the Ap- 
palachian Logging Congress to be held at the 
Farragut Hotel, this city, on Oct. 18, 19 and 
20 has been prepared and indicates that those 
who attend are assured that their time will be 
well spent. 

Following several committee meetings on 
Tuesday morning, the afternoon session will 
convene with the address of President F. G. 
Noreross, This will be followed by addresses 
on ‘‘General Program of the United States 
Department of Forestry;’’ ‘‘Minimum Re- 
quirements to Keep Cut-over Lands Produc- 
tive;’’ and ‘‘Reforestation from a Lumber- 
man’s Standpoint.’’ In the evening there will 
be a series of motion pictures on modern log- 
ging methods and appliances presented by a 
number of well known logging machinery man- 
ufacturers. A Dutch lunch and entertainment 
will be given thru the courtesy of the Knox- 
ville Lumbermen’s Club and local business 
firms. 

On Wednesday morning there will be ad- 
dresses on ‘‘Development of Logging Ma- 
chinery;’’ ‘‘Sawing of the Log;’’ ‘‘Compen- 
sation Insurance;’’ and in the afternoon on 
‘Costs and How to Keep Them.’’ This will 
be followed by reports of the secretary and 
the various committees and the election of 
officers. 

The annual banquet will be held Wednesday 
evening in the auditorium of the Business 
Men’s Club Building, special speakers and en- 
tertainment having been provided for the oc- 
easion. 

On Thursday morning there will be round- 
table discussions on the following subjects, 
which, however, are subject to change by those 
present: ‘Report of Resolutions Committee 
with Local Resolutions;’’ ‘‘ Methods Used to 
Keep Cheek on Tools Both at Mill and in 
Woods to Prevent Their Being Lost ete.;’’ 
‘Freight Rates as Applied to Low Grade 
Lumber;’’ ‘‘Store Service in the Woods;’’ 
‘*Feeding of Men in Camp, Varieties of Food, 
Keeping Costs, Checking Up the Use of Food, 
the Camp Cook ete;’’ ‘‘ Horses—the Best Type 
for Logging and Why, Applying to Breed, 
Weight, Build ete., also Feeding, Shoeing, 
Watering, Kind of MHarness, Caring for 
Wounds, Sickness ete.;’’ ‘*Coal—Which Is 
More Economical in Logging ete.—Low Grade 
or High Grade;’’ ‘‘Hauling of Long Logs;’’ 
‘*How to Arrive at Railroad Costs per Thou- 
sand Feet of Logs;’’ ‘‘Ropes for Skidders, 
Sizes Used, Specifying Conditions ete.;’’ 
‘Woods Organization, Including the Fune- 
tions of Various Foremen and Clerical Men in 
the Woods, the Line of Authority, the Distri- 
bution:of Responsibility, the Relationship of 
Different Foremen with One Another ete.;’’ 
‘*The Unemployment Situation in the Lumber 
Industry and Other Industries, the Cause, 
Possible Remedies ete.’’ 

Special arrangements have been completed 
to entertain the wives and daughters of the 
lumbermen attending the meeting under the 
direction of a local committee and the wives 
of the local lumbermen. No business program 
will be given Thursday afternoon but those 
attending are at liberty to continue their dis- 
cussions or to seek amusement. 





NORTHERN LOGGERS’ PROGRAM 


CHEBOYGAN, MicH., Oct. 10.—While full de- 
tails of the annual fall meeting of the Northern 
Logging-Congress to be held at the West Hotel, 
Minneapolis, Minn., on Oct. 20 and 21 have not 
been completed, Secretary R. A. Fultz, this city, 
states that committee meetings will be held 
just preceding the business session on Wednes- 
day afternoon. The formal addresses will be 
short to permit more time being given to fhe 
discussions, A moving picture of the Clyde 
track laying machine in action will be shown; 
actual figures on the Holt ‘‘Caterpillar’’ in 
logging operations will be presented; an address 
on safety methods by a representative of the 


- of the program. 


‘Standard System 


National Safety Council and a talk on electrical 
appliances in the woods are suggested features 
Secretary O. T. Swan, of the 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, has promised to give some fig- 
ures on the number of men employed in the 
woods and the probable log output as com- 
pared with other years. Roy V. Norbeck, sec- 
retary of the Minnesota Loggers’ Association, 
has also promised to present some statistics that 
will be of practical interest. . 

Other suggested topics that will be discussed 
are: Furnishing of car stakes by the railroads; 
methods of stabilizing market conditions; piece 
cutting; present general logging conditions ete. 

Minneapolis was chosen as the meeting place 
so that members of the recently organized 
Minnesota Loggers’ Association, who are in- 
vited to attend, might participate in the pro- 
ceedings and codperate with the Northern men. 
At the informal banquet which will be given 
on the evening of Oct. 20, the Minnesotans will 
provide the entertainment. 





~~ 


SOUTHERN LOGGING ASSOCIATION 


New ORLEANS, La., Oct.’10.—It is announced 
that the annual meeting of the Southern Log- 
ging Association will be held at the Grunewald 
Hotel in this city, Oct. 25-27 inclusive, with 
prospects of a record-breaking attendance. 
Preparation of the program has been in charge 
of a committee including C. J. Pettibone, Hines 
Yellow Pine Trustees, Lumberton, Miss.; 
Clarence Vandercook, Long-Bell Lumber, Co., 
Crandall, Miss., and R. Lee Bass, Newell Lum- 
ber Co., Eunice, La. Secretary James Boyd, 
who is in touch with the committee, states that 
the program includes discussion of every phase 
of logging pine, hardwood, cypress and mixed 
stands, beginning with topographical surveys 
and maps, covering tree-cutting, location and 
equipment of logging camps, logging tracks 
and spurs, machinery equipment and operating 
methods, relative costs, safety-first measures 
and welfare work. 

Twelve logging superintendents from as 
many different States have been asked to talk 
on the subject: ‘‘What Was Your Greatest 
Trouble This Year, and How Did You Over- 
come It?’’ State Forester V. H. Sonderegger 
of Louisiana will discuss the practical side of 
forestry as applied in the South, W. O. 
McCurdy, of the Louisiana conservation depar't- 
ment, will talk of spark arresting devices, their 
correct installation and maintenance. Moving 
pictures of logging operation will be shown. 
Other interesting features are carded and a 
successful meeting is by way of being assured. 


~o 


PACIFIC LOGGING CONGRESS PROGRAM 


PorRTLAND, OrE., Oct. 8.—From the office of 
Secretary George M. Cornwall, of the Pacific 
Logging Congress, this city, has been issued the 
tentative program for its twelfth annual con- 
vention to be held in San Francisco, Oct. 26, 27, 
28 and 29 at the Palace Hotel. The Wednesday 
morning session will be devoted to the reports 
of officers and committee appointments and to 
a discussion of and talk on ‘‘Utilizing One 
Spar Tree for Working Two Skylines;’’ ‘‘A 
for Management of Mess 
‘Fighting Western Pine 





Houses;’’ and 
Beetles.’’ 

Many of the talks thruout the various ses- 
sions will be illustrated by stereopticon and 
moving pictures. 

The Wednesday afternoon session will be de- 
voted to talks and discussions on the following 
subjects: ‘‘The Hydraulic Logging Donkey; ’’ 
‘¢Utilizing Flumes for Handling Pacifie Coast 
Timber;’’ ‘‘ Vocational Training in the Log- 
ging Industry;’’ ‘‘ Foremanship Training in the 
Lumber Industry;’’ ‘‘Logging Steep Ground 
with Inclines;’’ followed by a musical program. 
On Wednesday evening a Y. M. C. A. Welfare 
Dinner is to be held at the Palace Hotel at 6:30. 

At the Thursday morning session the sub- 
jects of addresses scheduled are: ‘‘ Logging 
Pine with Track-laying Tractors;’’ ‘‘ Logging 
with Motor Trucks in California Pine District ;’’ 


‘*Pneumatie Tie Tamper;’’ ‘‘ Weekly Donkey 
Engine Inspection Reports;’’ ‘‘The Airplane 
as a Factor in Forest Fire Detection; ’’ ‘‘ Motor 
Truck in Douglas Fir Logging;’’ and ‘‘Camp 
Building.’’ Thursday afternoon addresses will 
be delivered on ‘‘Evolution of the Logging 
Donkey;’’ ‘‘Gasoline Operated Donkey;’’ 
‘*Gasoline Locomotive;’’ ‘‘ Lowering Logs on 
Steep Ground;’’ ‘‘The Wirkkala Aerial Yard- 
ing System;’’ and ‘‘Barton Skyline Logging 
System,’’ after which a musical program will 
be given. The annual banquet will be held at 
6:30 p. m. at the Palace Hotel. 

On Friday morning the program covers talks 
and discussions on ‘‘ Intensified Railroad Con- 
struction vs. Donkey Hauls;’’ ‘‘ Progress in 
Electrie Logging; ’’ ‘‘ Electrification of Logging 
Roads;’’ ‘‘Yarding and Loading Logs;’’ and 
‘“Steam Shovel in Logging Railroad Construc- 
tion.’’? Friday afternoon talks and discussions 
will be on the following subjects: ‘‘ Logging Long 
Logs;’’ ‘‘Skyline Logging;’’ ‘‘ Personal Ex- 
periences of Graduates of Forestry and Logging 
Engineering Schools;’’ ‘‘ Fuel for Donkeys in 
Redwood Operations;’’ ‘‘Comparative Merits 
of Mounting Modern Yarding Units on Cars or 
Sleds;’’ ‘‘Permanent Forest Management for 
Western Timber Operators;’’ which will be fol- 
lowed by reports of various committees and a 
musical ‘program. 

A special feature of the convention will be an 
excursion to Fort Brag on Saturday, Oct. 29. 
The party will leave Friday night and early the 
next morning go direct to the camps of the 
Union Lumber Co., where the redwood logging 
operations will be inspected. On the return of 
the party from the camps the sawmill operations 
will be inspected. 

The party will arrive in San Francisco early 
Sunday morning and for those who wish to re- 
main over for a few days representatives of the 
San Francisco Chamber of Commerce will be in 
attendance to aid them in making side trips. 





WILL TRY TO GET MORE HIGH GRADE 


BEAUMONT, TEX., Oct. 8.—Mill managers of 
the Kirby Lumber Co. met with the head of the 
operating departments in Beaumont yesterday 
in one of their periodical conferences for an 
exchange of ideas. At the present meeting they 
had something.tangible to think about and were 
given a job of overcoming present conditions 
by scientific handling of lumber. 


The abnormal spread between upper and 
lower grades of southern pine has made it 
necessary to put forth extra effort to produce 
a greater percentage of high grade lumber. 
Close edging and trimming will be resorted to 
as one of the means for meeting this condition. 
While no set method was decided upon, each 
millman returned to his plant with instructions 
to give the subject careful consideration, try out 
any plan which might suggest itself to him, and 
make a written report to the general office at an 
early date. These reports will be brought to- 
gether, reconciled, and out of the whole it is 
expected to have something tangible when the 
millmen meet again. 

Those present from the main office in Hous- 
ton were: 

Executive Starr—B. F. Bonner, vice president 
and general manager; G. E. Davison, vice president 
in charge of operation; W. N. Sangster, assistant 


to the general manager; Harry T. Kendall, general 
sales agent, and C. C. Smith, assistant to the gen- 
eral sales agent. 

MILL OreRATORS—H. B. Hildreth, general super- 
intendent with Beaumont headquarters; T. D. Met- 
ealf, general superintendent with headquarters in 
Bessmay; William Tarver, manager of Bessmay 
mill; J. T. Crockett, manager of the Call mill: 
W. D. Deax, manager of the Browndel mill: C. I. 
Lane, manager of the Bronson mill; J. M. Blanton. 
manager of the Steep Creek mill; R. W. Burkman. 
manager of the Roganville mill; J. B. Stevens. 
manager of the Beaumont mill; A. W. Ashworth. 
manager of the Silsbee mill; E. M. Stone, manager 
of the Village Mills mill; J. B. Hodges, logging 
superintendent at Blox, and W. W. Jones, logging 
superintendent at Browndel. 


All of the Kirby mills are now running five 
days a week, but with the present demand they 
may be speeded up to six days at an early date. 
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NATIONAL BOX MAKERS’ ASSOCIATION MEETS 


The National Association of Box Manufac- 
turers held its twenty-second semi-annual meet- 
ing at the Ritz-Carlton hotel, Atlantic City, 
N. J., Oct. 5, 6 and 7, with about seventy-five 
delegates from all sections of the country in 
attendance. 


The convention was called to order by B. F. 
Masters, chairman of the board of governors, 
who in his opening address reported that the 
general business situation has during recent 
weeks shown steady improvement and that pros- 
pects for the box industry are much improved. 
Mr. Masters spoke at length upon the price 
feature of the box business, declaring that 
prices are in most cases entirely too low in face 
of prevailing raw material prices and labor 
costs. Stating that competition from outside 
the box industry is comparatively insignificant, 
he deplored the fact that competition within 
the industry was such as to cut the price even 
below cost of manufacture. He took a strong 
stand against manufacturers in times of de- 
pression attempting to win their competitors’ 
customers of long standing thru price cutting, 
believing it would be as greatly in the interest 
of the industry as of the individual to devote 
himself to his own customers when new ones 
can not be gotten except by cutting prices be- 
low cost of production and thus taking an un- 
fair advantage of his competitors. He said: 
‘‘TIf we will get away from the idea that low 
prices get business and realize that service 
counts for something, then we will have taken 
a step that will redound to the credit of our 
industry and also to the individual’s benefit 
and advantage.’’ 

The reports of the treasurer, W. F. Kurz, 
and of secretary H. L. Pease, of Chicago, were 


then read. Mr. Pease told that the associa-~ 


tion’s advertising department has completed a 
series of ten folders telling why the wholesale 
grocer should insist that his goods be packed 
in wooden boxes. These will be circulated 
among 5,000 wholesale grocers in the country, 
one each month, as part of an intensive cam- 
paign scheduled to extend over a period of ten 
months. Describing business conditions, Mr. 
Pease said: 

It has been necessary in the general readjust- 
ment of financial conditions for all manufacturing 
industries to seek lower price levels. The wooden 
box industry has deflated as much if not more than 
any other industry. In using the term deflation I 
do not acknowledge that there has ever been within 
the industry any uncalled for inflation, for the 
price of wooden boxes during the last few years 
has been based on raw material costs plus manu- 
facturing expense, plus a legitimate profit. Lum- 
ber is on a lower level and labor costs have been 
reduced in many parts of the country. The box 
manufacturer has taken the larger reduction, in 
that many factories have been willing to take prices 
that did not mean a new dollar: for an old one. 
We have every reason to believe that the low point 
has been passed and that our industry is now on 
the upward grade. Crop conditions have been satis- 
factory. Almost all manufacturing lines are in- 
creasing production. Railroad revenue freight load- 
ings are heavier. The black clouds of depression 
are brightening and we are now looking forward 
to a long period of prosperity. 


Reports were then made by the managers of 
the association’s branch offices as to what has 
been done during the last six months thru their 
offices. G. A. Lee reported from the New 
England district, J. C. Nellis from the eastern 
district, and C. E. Skidmore from the south- 
eastern district. 


The feature of the second days’ program was 
a very comprehensive address on business and 
financial conditions by George W. Norris, 
governor of the Philadelphia Federal Reserve 
Bank. Mr. Norris described the work of the 
Federal Reserve banks and the relationship be- 
tween them and general business. In discussing 
current and prospective conditions he pointed 
out that business moves in cycles. We have al- 
ready had an upward and also a downward 
movement, he said, and within the very near 
future we will have another upward movement, 
and then three or four years afterward a down- 
ward swing. He also stated that business men 
need not fear at this time for inability to get 
eredit where legitimately needed for the credit 


situation has improved greatly during recentdomestic origin and what is going to delay for 


months. He said further in part: 


We are pretty well down at the bottom of the 
hill, with nearly everything deflated and _ liqui- 
dated, and the question now is, when will there 
be such a revival of demand as to make business 
active? The history of great rises and declines 
shows that after you have had a tremendous rise 
and a precipitate decline you never get another 
rapid rise. After the line has gone up and come 
down, it wobbles and wavers for some time, prob- 
ably five, ten or twenty years, and I think, judging 
the future from the past, that this is what is likely 
to happen now. That does not mean that business 
is going to continue for an indefinite period on a 
30 to 60 percent basis of normal. It only means 
that we are not likely to see any great or rapid 
advances or anything in the nature of a boom, 
however, we can within a short time do a reason- 
ably prosperous business, watching our costs care- 
fully and doing business with a fair margin of 
profit ard with very little risk of bad debts. The 


























The above illustration shows an unusually at- 
tractive and, at the same time, unique trellis 
supporting a bird house. While the amount 
of lumber consumed in building a trellis of 
this kind is not large, nevertheless a retail 
company can build up a considerable volume 
of business by stimulating sales for such a 
Purpose as this. The more people work with 
their hands in putting together things like 
trellises the more such things they will want 
to make, and consequently the more lumber 
it will be possible to sell. While probably this 
trellis was not made from short length lumber, 
a retail company which wants to go into the 
business to a considerable extent can purchase 
a lot of short length material which will be 
satisfactory and sell it at a most reasonable 
price and at the same time make a good profit 





things that are holding us back now are, first, the 
unwillingness of labor in some lines, particularly 
in the highly organized trades to submit to the 
inevitable wage reduction. At the same time, when 
I see the fool things that business men and bank- 
ers do, I do not feel that we can b> verv bitter 
toward the comparatively uneducated laboring man, 
when he hesitates and declines for awhile to take 
his medicine. The second hampering feature is the 
reluctance of the retailer to quit profiteering. It 
is well to remember that labor and retailers work 
together and each of them reacts on the other. 


Mr. Norris then spoke on railroad and taxa- 
tion problems. The present taxes are hamper- 
ing to business, he said, not so much thru their 
amount as thru the unscientific manner in which 
they are levied; ‘‘but,’’ he continued, ‘‘ what 
I think is more hampering than anything of 


a long time the development of anything like 
a full volume of business is the European 
situation. It is of vital importance financially, 
economically and politically that we assist in 
the rehabilitation of Europe. Only the re- 
storation of the international market will cause 
American business to go full speed ahead.’’ 

In the meantime I ‘have every confidence that 
business in this country from now on is going to 
pick up slowly, with perhaps still occasional drops 
in some lines; but we are now on a perfectly safe 
and sure bottom and we can go ahead with perfect 


He spuene as to the future, provided we keep our 
eads. 


Col. B. W. Dunn, chief inspector for the Bu- 
reau of Explosives, U. S. Government, then ad- 
dressed the convention on ‘‘Container Specifi- 
eations.’’ The Bureau of Explosives, working 
under the direction of the American Railway 
Association has created a new department to 
consider box specifications for all kinds of com- 
modities and to study fundamental conditions 
of transportation problems as they bear on the 
container problem. A committee will be formed 
with a representative of each of the various 
container associations, including the eooperage 
industry, and will also have a representative of 
the Forest Products Laboratory. The National 
Association of Box Manufacturers has appointed 
the secretary, H. L. Pease, to represent the 
wooden box industry of the country on this 
committee. The committee is going to consider 
practical manufacturing conditions as well as 
technical data as received from the Forest 
Products Laboratory in drawing up specifica- 
tions for boxes for specific commodities. The 
board of governors of the National association 
will act as the specification committee, this to 
allow study of local conditions in the manufac- 
turing of raw materials ete., which will be taken 
into consideration. When standing specifica- 
tions are drawn they will be made part of the 
consolidated freight classification. 

D. L. Quinn next presented the reports of the 
standardization and specification committee, and 
he was followed by J. A. Newlin, in charge of 
section of timber mechanics, Forest Products 
Laboratory, who described the work of the labo- 
ratory, particularly in reference to conducting 
experiments and gathering scientific data on con- 
tainer construction. The association expressed 
itself as greatly pleased with the work of the 
laboratory and pledged itself to coéperate with 
it in the future as in the past, in every possible 
manner. 

The third day of the convention was given up 
entirely to reports of committees and the trans- 
action of miscellaneous business. 





PROFITING BY BOX COURSE 


MADISON, WIS., Oct. 10.—By eurviling their 
salesmen and executives in the practical train- 
ing course in boxing and crating at the Forest 
Products Laboratory here a number of firms are 
preparing for the ‘‘perfect package’’ month. 
The course is essentially a practical demonstra- 
tion of the characteristics of different styles of 
boxes and crates, the importance of nailing, 
the advantages of using dense woods, the efli- 
ciency of metal straps, the effect of moisture 
and change of moisture conditions in lumber on 
the strength of shipping containers, and many 
other points of interest to the box and allied 
industries. This course will be given Nov. 7 
to 12. 

During the week of Sept. 26 to Oet. 1 this 
course was taken by the following: 

A. B. Atwood, Atwood & McManus Box Co.. 
Chelsea, Mass.; Freeman Barney, Challenge Ma- 
chinery Co., Grand Haven, Mich.; A. H. Campbell, 
National Cash Register Co., Dayton, Ohio; Roy 
Conover, Estate Stove Co., Hamilton, Ohio; Hugh 
M. Firstbrook, Firstbrook Bros. (Ltd.), Toronto, 
Canada; N. Roy Firstbrook, Firstbrook Bros. 
(Ltd.), Toronto, Canada; Henry Holzwart, Kohler 
Co., Kohler, Wis.; A. W. Luhrs, Bureau of Ex- 
plosives, New_York City; Herbert Sommer, Kohler 
Co., Kohler, Wis.; M. H. Stillman, E. & T. Fair- 
banks & Co., St. Johnsbury, Vt.; C. A. Storck, 
National Cash Register Co., Dayton, Ohio; and J. 


aa Union Transfer & Storage Ce,, Madison, 


Wis. 
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AMONG THE LUMBER CLUBS AND EXCHANGES 


TELLS CLUB ABOUT COAST TRIP: 


JACKSON, Miss., Oct. 10.—The Lumbermen’s 
Club met last Thursday, with a large attend- 
ance. Vice President O’Brien presided. 

The club’s newlywed president, C. E. Klumb, 
just returned from a seven weeks’ trip of the 
West and Northwest, gave an interesting ac- 
count of his observations of west Coast condi- 
tions. Mr. Klumb reported stocks in the manu- 
facturers’ hands as badly broken. Upper grades 
have all been cleaned out. Stocks of low grades 
are heavy, stock of dimension lumber is green, 
and high grades are scarce. Following the 
course of southern pine, fir is exhibiting con- 
siderable strength on an increased demand from 
the East. The situation with the western pine 
manufacturers was much the same as with the 
fir people, altho production was exceedingly 
small. The redwood manufacturers are having 
good demand for their products, particularly in 
southern California. The shingle market seemed 
to be in much better shape. Mr. Klumb’s trip 
included Yellowstone Park, Portland, Seattle, 
Vancouver, B. C., San Francisco and Los 
Angeles. 

Following Mr. Klumb’s talk, T. K. Currie 
led a discussion on lumber distribution. Mr. 
Currie is expected to deliver an address before 
the National retailers’ convention in Chicago, 
on Oct. 18. 


CIVIC DUTY OF LUMBERMEN 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Oct. 10.—At the biweekly 
luncheon of the Lumbermen’s Exchange, last 
Thursday, at Boothby’s, the speaker was Col. 
G. W. B. Hicks, secretary of the industrial re- 
lations committee of the Chamber of Commerce 
of Philadelphia. He told of the work of that 
organization. He urged the lumbermen, as busi- 
ness men representing a great industry, to take 
part in the affairs of the city. The object of 
the committee is to run neither politics or busi- 
ness, but merely to bring together the man who 
needs and the man who has. He urged the erec- 
tion of at least twenty thousand homes quickly. 
There are but two elements in progress, first, 
the needs of mankind, and second, their efforts. 
He said that 94 percent of the retail cost of 
lumber is labor. 
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CLOVERLAND RETAILERS ENTHUSE 

MARQUETTE, MicH., Oct. 10.—On Saturday, 
Oct. 8, the retail lumber dealers of ‘‘Clover- 
land’? (Upper Michigan and the northern por- 
tion of Wisconsin), gathered at Marquette, 
Mich., for the fall meeting of the Cloverland 
Retail Lumbermen’s Club. There was a large 
attendance. President C. F. Cole, of Iron 
Mountain, called the morning session to order 
at eleven o’clock and received the reports of 
committees, ratifying and accepting the consti- 
tution and bylaws. 

The first speaker introduced by President Cole 
was Mayor H. A. Clark, who welcomed the deal- 
ers to Marquette in a cordial and hospitable 
manner. E. L. Pearce, president of the Lake 
Shore Engine Works and president of the Mar- 
quette Rotary Club and a city commissioner, em- 
phasized the necessity of any organization of 
dealers demonstrating to the public that it is 
organized for service and for the public good. 

W. S. Hill, one of the leading attorneys of 
upper Michigan, explained in detail the opera- 
tion and application of the Michigan lien law, 
and made a clear comparison of the Michigan 
and Wisconsin lien laws. A synopsis of the 
Michigan lien law is to be prepared for distribu- 
tion and plans were begun to retain Mr. Hill 
as a permanent advisor. James A. Bell, gen- 
eral manager of the Menomonee Motor Truck 
Co., Clintonville, Wis., gave a very fine discus- 
sion on ‘‘Costs of Motor Truck Delivery, as 
Applied to the Retail Building Material Deal- 
er.’? The complete address will be published 
later by the Wisconsin association. A discus- 
sion followed, led by R. P.. Bronson, of the 
Consolidated Fuel & Lumber Co., Ishpeming, 
and A. W. Quandt, of the Armstrong-Thielman 
Lumber Co., Hancock, E. G. Freund, repre- 
sentative of the Beaver Board Companies, told 
of business conditions as he found them in his 


territory of eastern Wisconsin and northern 
Michigan. 

D. 8. Montgomery, Milwaukee, secretary of 
the Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s Association, 
was the last speaker and explained the various 
ways in which the different departments of the 
State association functioned. Arrangements 
have been made for a special car to the Wis- 
consin association convention next February. 
The many expressions of enthusiasm spoke 
well for the future success of the club. The 
program moved along with snap and vim, filling 
every available moment. 
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ASK LOWER RAIL COSTS AND RATES 


EVANSVILLE, IND., Oct. 12.—At the regular 
monthly meeting of the Evansville Lumbermen’s 
Club held last night it was unanimously voted 
to endorse the action of the National Industrial 
Traffic League requesting the railway executives 
to abrogate immediately the so called national 
agreements made effective during the period of 
Federal control, adjust the wages of the rail- 
way employees upon the basis of wages paid to 
similar classes of labor in private employment, 
and make a horizontal reduction in rates. 

Before the business session of the club was 
held a business men’s dinner was served, having 








A man who is out of a job can’t build a 
home if he wants to. Neither can he 
save any money to be invested in real 
estate mortgages or bonds to help others 
build. 

Help get something started that will 
furnish employment. See editorial on 
page 36. 











been arranged by William 8. Partington, secre- 
tary and treasurer of the club. Lumber prices 
are advancing, it was reported and the trade 
generally buys on a rising market, it was pointed 
out. The next meeting will be held on Tuesday 
night, Nov. 8. 





SCHOOL DAYS START FOR NYLTA 


New York, Oct. 11.—The first Friday night 
meeting of the season of the Nylta Club was 
held Oct. 7 in the rooms at 19 West Forty-sixth 
and, gaged on the attendance, interest in the 
affairs of the club is greater than at any time 
since its organization. The meeting was more 
or less of an introductory affair, three of the 
speakers who will deliver series of lectures dur- 
ing the fall and winter being presented to the 
lumbermen. Each briefly outlined his course. 

H. M. Horton, in opening his course on ac- 
counting, explained the intricacies of single and 
double-entry bookkeeping. Herbert L.,Conley, 
who will address the club from time to time on 
salesmanship and advertising, stressed the im- 
portance of psycho-analysis in selling lumber. 

Prof. L. D. Hawkins, who will give discourses 
on the question of traffic, called this one of the 
most essential subjects for the student of the 
lumber business. It is probable that Mr. 
Hawkins’ series will be changed to Friday after- 
noons, and in that event the lectures would be 
given under auspices of the New York Lumber 
Trade Association. 

It has been decided not to limit the series of 
lectures. by Prof. Samuel Record of Yale to 
subscribers only, but to so arrange matters that 
the lumberman may attend one or more lectures 
as he desires. While the subscription price for 
the Record lectures is $10, in the event of over- 
subseription part of the payments will be re- 
turned. 

Other speakers at Friday night’s meeting in- 
cluded Secretary H. B. Coho and Fred J. Bruce. 
As one of the officers said today: ‘‘Every man 
present got on his feet and let out his views. 
The Nylta meetings will be a big boon to the 
industry.’’ 


CLUB TO BE AGGRESSIVE 


SEATTLE, WAsH., Oct. 8.—George M. Brazer, 
who has been executive secretary of the Metro- 
politan Club since last February, has tendered 
his resignation, effective Oct. 10. Out of a 
number of applicants for the position the trus- 
tees have selected F. F. Rouze, now connected 
with a local electrical home appliance concern, 
to take the place vacated by Capt. Brazer. Sec- 
retary Rouze will enter upon his duties next 
Monday. President Rey A. Dailey announces 
that the club will at oneé enter upon an active 
and aggressive policy, with the object of re- _ 
eruiting the membership and of finishing the 
current term next December in a prosperous 
condition. 


RETAILER THINKS PRICES TOO LOW 


Tacoma, WASH., Oct. 8.—An enthusiastic wel- 
come to John Dower, president of the John 
Dower Lumber Co., which recently bought out 
the retail yards here of the St. Paul & Tacoma 
Lumber Co., was given by the members of the 
Lumbermen’s Club of Tacoma at the regular 
meeting Oct. 5 at which Mr. Dower was present. 
Mr. Dower’s entrance into the local retail field 
was interpreted as a sign of returning prosper- 
ity by Paul H. Johns, president of the club, 
who welcomed the Minnesota lumbermen to 
Tacoma’s ‘‘happy family.’’ 

‘«When Mr. Dower starts anything anywhere 
we have come to know it means an improvement 
in the market,’’? Mr. Johns declared. 

Responding to the weleome Mr. Dower told 
the club of his pleasure in entering the Tacoma 
field and his intention of making the city his 
residence for a part of each year. He .then 
discussed the present market conditions and his 
plans for the future.. Said he: 

Two years ago I believed lumber was too high. 
Now I am sure it is too low. Contrary to the gen- 
eral opinion among you manufacturers, the retailer 
does not want to see the price go down too far. 
believe that the industry is regaining its feet and 
that before long we will see a return of good busi- 
ness, not the boom times of two years ago but busi- 
ness which will enable you to manufacture lumber 
at a reasonable profit and to pay your employees 
reasonable wages. 

Mr. Dower said that his company plans the 
erection of modern office buildings on the prop- 
erty recently acquired here. He continued: 

Too often the retail yard man is contented with 
any kind of a shack for his offices. I think that 
the lumberman should have an office he can 
proud of just as much as any other business man. 
We intend to follow this rule in our new construc- 
tion in Tacoma. 

A general discussion of market conditions 
followed Mr. Dower’s address. The members 
were unanimous in their opinion that conditions 
have shown marked improvement during the 
last ten days. The demand for car siding has 
been especially heavy, it was stated. Reports of 
advances. in prices on uppers and of some stiffen- 
ing in the market on other grades were made 
by a number of those present. 

Charles Hill, assistant manager of the Douglas 
Fir Exploitation & Export Co., reported an im- 
provement in the export business. Following 
the meeting of the club Mr. Hill met with the 
representatives of a number of the local mills 
affiliated with the export company. 








FORM WISCONSIN PLYWOOD CLUB 


MERRILL, Wis., Oct. 10.—The Wisconsin Ply- 
wood Club has been organized by manufacturers 
of veneers at Wausau, Sheboygan, Rhinelander, 
Two Rivers, New London, Mattoon, Algoma, 
and Oshkosh for the purpose of standardization 
in manufacturing costs, study of market condi- 
tions and reforestation. Fay Marshall, of the 
Wisconsin Veneer Co., Rhinelander, was elected 
president; W. A. Perry of Algoma, vice presi- 
dent and treasurer, and M. Wulpi, Chicago, com-: 
missioner. The organization meeting was held - 
at New London, Wis. 





As A PART OF REPARATIONS, Germany has 
agreed to furnish France with 400,000,000 feet 
of lumber and 25,000 ready cut houses. 
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The Bessler 
Movable 
Stairway 






From this posi- 
tion the Bessler 
closes automat- 
ically leaving 
only neat panel 
with hanging 
chain visible be- 
low. 


Get This Profit 


Alert dealers everywhere are turn- 
ing an extra profit selling the Bessler 
Movable Stairway to .customers 
who want to gain space by making 
sleeping rooms out of attics. Write 
for our sales proposition. You need 
carry no stairways in stock to sell 
them. 


The Bessler Movable 








AKRON, OH1I0 Stairway Co. 





Dealers Hold Trade 
=... At Home. 


only when they give 
builders bona fide 
service. That’s why 
so many lumber deal- 
ers are installing our 


Monarch Meal and Feed Mill 


There’s nothing like this mill for getting 
closer to the farmers. Grind oats, rye, buck- 
wheat, corn, etc., for them and while grind- 
ing talk over future building plans. This is 
one way to clinch a farmer’s business. 





Write for catalog now. 


| Sprout,Waldron& Co., muncy.ra. | 








For Sale: 
2000 Acres 


Hardwood 


TIMBER 


suitable for mill and box purposes, 
located on hard road one and a 
quarter mile from railroad station, 
eleven miles from Montgomery,Ala. 


Timber enough to run box mill together 
with hardwood mill for ten or fifteen 
years. Address, 


J. B. Powell, simian" 
MONTGOMERY, ALA, 
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Poitevent & Favre 


Lumber Go. 


Manufacturers of 


LONGLEAF YELLOW PINE 














Cable Address Mandeville, 
\_Poitevent’” Mandeville. La. 


F, 








Predicts Building Boom in Spring 


PITTSBURGH, Pa., Oct. 11.—Reports of a good 
increase in present business, with predictions of 
a building boom next spring, were made Friday 
at the monthly meeting of the directors of the 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of Pennsyl- 
vania, in the Chamber of Commerce auditorium 
here. Thirty counties were represented. 

The plan book committee reported that the 
new plan book will be the best ever issued, from 
the standpoint of giving the dealer something 
to work on in the way of combatting mail order 
competition. 

Director J. C. Wilson, of Uniontown, reported 
business still going along nicely in Fayette 
County. He said that, at a meeting of the local 
association there during last week, all the deal- 
ers declared they felt sure there will be a sub- 
stantial increase in business with the coming 
of spring. 

Director G. F. Hoge, of the Washington- 
Canonsburg district, reported business improv- 
ing steadily in that territory, all the carpenters 
busy and the members taking quite an active 
interest in the local association. 

Director J. A. Elder, of Altoona, representing 
Blair and Cambria counties, reported business 
fairly brisk. He stated that the Pennsylvania 
Railroad has taken back many of its furloughed 
men in Altoona and that business should enjoy 
quite a boom in the spring. He reported new 
activity in the local association, a meeting on 
Oct. 5 having had practically all the members 
in attendance. 

Director O. P. McDanel, of New Brighton, the 
Beaver Valley district, reported a slow but 
steady increase in building there. He stated 
that a number of the manufacturing industries 
were resuming operations and some of them 
were building additions to their plants, which in- 
dicated optimism. He predicts a big opening 
in the spring. 

Director H. R. Miller, of Cumberland, Md., 
reported business fair in that section, but money 
for new business scarce. Prospects, he said, are 
good for next year. 

Director Lyman Felheim, of Erie, reported an 
improvement in business, with more build- 
ing going on than for some time. He stated that 
he felt encouraged regarding the future. 

Director S. W. Means, of the East End sec- 
tion of Pittsburgh, reported more building than 
at any previous time this year. Conditions look 
good, he said, in fact very good for 1922. 

J. C. Hatch, of the plan book committee, said 
that industrial trade was not picking up much 
in Pittsburgh. He said that improvement in the 
lumber industry can be expected as soon as the 
steel industries start up. 

Carl Van Der Voort, general counsel of the 
association, called attention to the fact that 
mortgages are a more substantial investment 
than bonds, which fluctuate in value from time 
to time. 

Director L. L. Smith, of Johnstown, stated 
that business was running above normal in his 
city and that there would probably be a slow-up 
from now on. He stated that the bricklayers in 
Johnstown, who were on a strike and were ask- 
ing for $1.25 an hour, had voluntarily reduced 
their request to $1.12% an hour. This, he 
stated, ended labor troubles in that section. 

Director W. R. Cole, of Punxsutawney, said 
that the coal, iron and railroad business in that 
section, which determined the lumber business 
to a large extent, was not in a very thriving con- 
dition, but he looked forward with optimism to 
the coming of April, which he thought will be 
the beginning of a real building program. He 
stated that prospects for the rest of this year 
were good. 

Director George N. Glass, of Pittsburgh, 
stated that he was talking with some steel men, 
who have at their command information of con- 
sequence, and that these authorities were very 
optimistic regarding the future. He poiited 
out. however, that there seemed to be consid- 
erable disparity shown in the labor scale as at 
present, when comparing common labor with 
skilled labor. He declared these were to some 
extent out of proportion. 

President W. H. Reese, “of Monessen, who 


presided, reported for the Monongahela Valley 


district that the labor trouble there still remains 
unsettled. He said that the mills were resum- 
ing operations and doing much better. The out- 
look for spring is encouraging, he said, and the 
money market in that section seems to be easing 
up a little. He stated that the bankers there 
were very optimistic regarding business for the 
future. 

The question of the present prices of lumber 
was brought up and the directors discussed these 
prices, reaching this conclusion: ; 


It has been pointed out that a great number of 
small manufacturers of lumber have quit on ac- 
count of the prices. Quite a number of the larger 
lumber manufacturers who could afford to do so 
are — their stocks awaiting a better price. 
These two influences will mean some scarcity, espe- 
cially in certain sizes of lumber, which will prob- 
ably be relieved at a later date when the manufac- 
turers operate more nearly normal, 


e Said Secretary W. B. Stayer, of the associa- 
10n: 


In other words the conclusion was that the law 
of supply and demand will determine the status of 
the market. It was the opinion of the directors 
that to speculate was dangerous. 

After the printing of an article by our associa- 
tion in the Pittsburgh newspapers, one hundred let- 
ters and telephone calls were received from pros- 
—- home builders asking for plan books. These 
nquirers were all told they should call on their 
lumber dealers or some lumber dealer for plan books 
and information. 

There probably never was a greater demand for 


‘homes than at the present time. Great oppor- 


tunity awaits the lumber dealers. The opening 
of this coming year should mean the beginning of 
a home building era the like of which has never 
been experienced in the business. 

I have made an investigation regarding condi- 
tions in several of our local territories and have 
received information which leads to this conclu- 
sion: A lumber dealer should not speculate on the 
market on lumber. He should always buy for his 
needs and in that way control the situation. 

had the pleasure of attending the meeting in 
Altoona, where an excellent spirit was manifested. 
The Altoona dealers had a reélection of officers and 
have plans made to make their local association a 
real educational institution and a means of social 
gatherings of interest. 

Our convention will be held in the William Penn 
Hotel, Pittsburgh, Feb. 9, 10 and 11. The plans 
outlined will result in the best convention ever 
held in Pittsburgh, where there have been some 
fine meetings in the past. Mark these dates for a 
reunion in Pittsburgh that you will never forget. 
The hotel people have agreed to reduce rates for our 
members and the plan for registration will be sent 
to each of our members in separate communications. 


HOLD SPECIAL GOLF TOURNAMENT 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Oct. 10.—Last Wednes- 
day the Philadelphia Lumbermen’s Golf Club, 
as the guest of George F. Craig, held a special 
tournament at the Gulph Mills Golf Club, out on 
the Main Line beyond Bryn Mawr. This is one 
of the new and exclusive clubs, and has one of 
the longest courses in this section, the total 
length being 6,750 yards. The course was in 
excellent condition, but the wind was high, and 
scores rose to match the wind. There were forty 
members and six guests in the tournament. 
There were three prizes for low net, the first 
being won by Harry D. Howden, of the R. T. 
Jones Lumber Co. For the other prizes there 
was a tie at 78 between J. Elmer Troth, of the 
J. 8S. Kent Co.; Harry G. Parker, of Rayner & 
Parker, and David Baird, jr., of the David 
Baird Co., of Camden. On the toss, Troth got 
second, Parker, third, and Baird was eliminated. 








NEW MILL TO DRY KILN ENTIRE PINE CUT 


Beaumont, TEx., Sept. 10—J. L. Lyons, 
president of the Southern Land & Lumber Co., 
announced yesterday that his company had 
started to unloading material on West Crockett 
Street with which to erect a modern southern 
pine mill of 40,000-foot capacity. The plant 
will be served by both the Gulf Coast lines and 
Southern Pacific. A planing mill of equal capac- 
ity will be erected on the Southern Pacific. Mr. 
Lyons stated that the company will dry kiln 
its entire cut. It is expected to have the mill 
in operation in the early spring. Following 
are the officers of the company: J. L. Lyons, 
president; P. E. Hammond, vice president; R. S. 
Barber, secretary-treasurer, and J. H. Holland, 
superintendent. 
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Cincinnati Lumbermen Play Golf 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Oct. 10.—The second an- 
nual tournament of the Cincinnati Lumbermen’s 
Golf Association, held at the Western Hills 
Country Club, Cincinnati, on Thursday, Oct. 6, 
proved a red letter day in the annals of the 
trade. 

Thirty-five members participated in the play, 
a second flight having been arranged for those 
whose play is still in the embryonic stage. 








J. C. WEST, E. 
Retiring President 


O. ROBINSON, 
Elected President 


Good contests developed in the play and great 
sport was had out of it. The day was ideal 
from the weather viewpoint and, the arrange- 
ments of President J. C. West and his fellow 
officers beyond cavil. 

A.H. Cordes, of the Cordes Lumber Co., was the 
champion of the day’s play, winning the cham- 
pionship trophy, the First National Bank of 
Covington, Ky., trophy and the Mowbray & 
Robinson eup. 

Mr. Cordes won the championship trophy, the 
lowest net score, 36 holes medal play, handicap 
applied, with a gross of 189, a handicap of 20 
and a net of 149. D. H. Willey, of the D. H. 
Willey Lumber Co., was the runner-up in this 
event, scoring a gross of 198 with a handicap of 
19 and a net of 160. 

“The president’s trophy for the lowest gross 
score, no handicap, in the morning play, was 
won by FE. M. Bonner, of the Atlas Lumber 
Co. 


Mr. Cordes won the First National Bank of 
Covington, Ky., trophy for the lowest gross 
score, no handicap, afternoon play. 


Mr. Cordes also got a leg on the Mowbray 
& Robinson cup, which to remain in permanent 
possession must be won by a player three times. 
The cup was offered for matched play against 
par, 36 holes, all day play, three-quarters handi- 
cap to apply. Mr. Cordes won by 7 down. He 
also gets a gold medal presented by the Cincin- 
nati Lumbermen’s Golf Association for winning 
this cup. 

E. M. Bonner made the lowest net score in 
the morning play, handicap applied, with a 
net of 75. N. H. Hargrave, of the Kirk- 
patrick Lumber Co., and J. S. Walker, Emery 
River Lumber Co., were tied for the lowest net 
score of the afternoon play with a score of 78 
each. 

In the second flight group, Roy Thompson, 
of the Thompson Hardwood Lumber Co., made 
the lowest net score, all day play, 36 holes, with 
a net of 146. H. M. Spielman, his brother-in- 
law, of the same company, was the runner-up 
with a net of 158. 

The lowest net score of the second flight in the 
morning play was made by Arthur Freiberg, of 
the Freiberg Lumber Co., and the lowest net 
score of the afternoon play was made by John 
R. O’Neill, of the Tennessee Lumber & Coal Co. 


Prizes were awarded to those players making 
the best scores on the various links used by its 
members in the regular Tuesday afternoon 
sessions during the season, to V. B. Kirkpatrick, 
of the Kirkpatrick Lumber Co., as the winner at 
the Hyde Park Country Club links, with a net 
of 80; to W. B. Hay, of the Hay Lumber Co., 
at the Hamilton County Country Club, with a net 
of 83; George W. Hand, of the Bayou Land & 
Lumber Co., at the Western Hills Country Club, 
with a net of 73; N. H. Hargrave, at the 
Cincinnati Golf Club, with a net of 76; J. C. 
West, of the J. C. West Lumber Co., at the High- 
land Country Club, with a net of 78; Tom 
Thames, of the J. R. Thames Lumber Co., 
at the Ft. Mitchell Country Club, with a net 
of 78; L. C. Cordes, at the Wyoming Country 
Club, with a net of 77, and H. M. Spielman, 
at the Losantiville Country Club, with a net 
of 79, 

At the annual meeting of the association held 
after the play, E. O. Robinson, of Mowbray 
& Robinson, was elected president for the com- 
ing year; W. H. Hopkins, of the New River 
Lumber Co., was elected vice president; E. M. 
Bonner, was elected secretary, and George W. 
Hand was reélected treasurer. J. C. West was 
elected a director for three years and L. C. 
Cordes director for two years. 

Luncheon was served at the country club and 
in the evening an elaborate dinner was served. 

In his annual report Mr. West, the retiring 
president and one of the prime movers of the 
association, said: 

A little over a year ago, we 
charter membership of 18. 


started with a 
Notwithstanding the 








Members Cincinnati Lumbermen’s Golf Association, at Western Hills Country Club, Oct. 6 





Dealers! Watch 
Your Accounts 


In times like these, the net profit you 
make is likely to depend upon how care- 
fully you keep your accounts. Be in a 
position to know the figure facts about your 
business by using a 


BOYCE UNIFORM 


LUMBER 


Accounting 
SYSTEM 


It’s simple, accurate and requires only 
a trial balance to install. Will enable you 
to see ata glance exactly how your busi- 
ness stands every day of the year. Nowin 
use by hundreds of lumber dealers. 


Ask us about our liberal trial offer. 
Address Lumber Systems Division. 


A. E. Boyce Company 


Accounting Systems Engineers 
Manufacturing Stationers 


Muncie, Ind. 


108 Boyce 
Building, 














EAST COAST 
Lumber Storage 


— just what Rail and Cargo 
Shippers need who would 
serve the Eastern trade. 


I You Ship Transits 
You Ship on Consignment 





avail yourself of our facilities at Hulst Street, Long Island 
City, N.Y. From our cag Ay and yards we’ll give you 
maximum service, obtain best — Prices, at mini- 
mum cost. Get full particulars toda 

L e MBER 


BLAI COMPANY 


Grand Central Terminal, 
NEW YORK CITY 
“‘ Stock Lists Solicited” 














YELLOW 
PINE 


Timbers 


Both Long and Shortleaf 
Poplar, Oak, Ash, Gum 


AND OTHER HARDWOODS 
Straight and Mixed Cars 


Tims B. Quinn, Misr! 











17 17 
greenery 


=o 7 & Better pte 8-4 No. 1 Com. & Better 
25 M 4-4N: Common M 8-4 No. 2 Com. & Better 
30 M 5-4 No. 2 Com, & Better 3 M 10-4 No. 1 Com. & Better 
100 M 6-4 No. 1 Com. & Better 20 M 12-4 No. | Com. & Better 
100 M 6-4 No. 2 Common Write for Quotations 


VON PLATEN - FOX CO. 








17 catteoan Wich 1329 Poles Sa 17 











LET US BE YOUR SALESMAN 


Your advertisement in the Wanted and For Gale De- 
partment will reach the people. 
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Supplying Manufacturers with 
STANDING TIMBER 


in Southern and 
Pacific Coast 
Territories 


Also 
Timber Financing 


Hardwood Lumber 


EVERY DETAIL IS 
“*QUALITY SERVICE” 


us 


—s 
os 


» 2g 
SRA 


2 
Ma 


Our recognized service, 
—protective and con- 
structive — with over 
twenty-five: years ex- 
perience, is a substantial 
aid in this period of re- 
adjustment. It provides 
opportunities for doing 
- some of the desirable 
things. 
Please let us know how 
we can serve you. 


WIE SET 
wee eS ae 


ed aes 


Bia” 


NITE p 


&MC0 


The United Timber 
and Mercantile Co. 


£06 Maison x New Orleans, La. 








Continuous Information 


Red Book 
Service 


More Than a Book 





46 Years of Successful ‘Reporting and 
Collecting Lumber Accounts. 


Write and let us show you. 


Lumbermen’s Credit Association 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 








Contains the average 
tare weight by series of 


Tare over 2,500,000 freight 
® cars as owned by 
Weights United States and 


Canadian carriers. 
Only publication to check correct tare weights. 
Is published in book form and will be supple 
mented from time to time as additional Railway 
equipment is built. 
Weights Are Just as Important 
as Railroad Freight Rates. 


One Mistake Will Pay for the 
Book Many Times Over. 


Price $10.00 per copy, which includes cost of all supple- 
ments issued during the year. Reissued each year. 


Railway Statistics Publishing 


604 C Building, 
‘SEATTLE, WASH. Company 











busi depression in the meantime, we have to- 
day a membership of thirty-four of the leading 
manufacturers, wholesalers and retailers of lumber 
in Greater Cincinnati, a membership almost as 
large as that of the Philadelphia Lumbermen’s Golf 
Association, which has been in existence for a 
number of years. 


Business friendships made and cemented on the 
golf links lead to others in the future. It is there 
that men come to know each other, where fairness 
is put to the test, where unfairness is out of place 
po discouraged, where fairly good men come in 
contact with other men and thereby become them- 
selves better men. 





Tenth Annual Safety Council Meets 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 10.—In spite of the tem- 
porary industrial depression and the drastic 
economies it is making necessary in all indus- 
tries, safety work should be continued in every 
plant which is in operation, no matter how re- 
duced the extent of its operations is. This 
was the testimony of some two thousand men and 
women—operating executives, managers, safety 
engineers, industrial engineers, and other pro- 
fessional and business people—who attended the 
tenth annual safety congress of the National 
Safety Council which was held in the Massa- 
chusetts State House here Sept. 26 to 30. It 
was told that one large corporation, because of 
the bad business conditions, was rejecting all 
appropriations except those for safety work. 
All asserted that this was so because accident 
prevention was good business and that invest- 
ments in its propagation proved profitable in 
actual dividends, 

Thirteen industrial sections of the council, 
representing as many of the leading industries, 
each held several meetings during the Congress. 
Automotive, chemical, construction, electric 
railway, metals, mining, packing and tanning, 
paper and pulp, public utilities, rubber, steam 
railroad, textile, and woodworking. Two new 
industrial sections were organized, one for the 
drop forge industry, and the other for the pe- 
troleum and oil industry. 

At the general sessions of the engineering sec- 
tion of the Council accident prevention prob- 
lems common to all industries were considered; 
a joint meeting of all the manufacturing sec- 
tions at which accident prevention problems’ as 
affected by the industrial depression were dis- 
cussed; the health service section meetings held 
jointly with the American Association of In- 
dustrial Physicians & Surgeons, where prob- 
lems of plant health and sanitation were worked 
out; the A B C and the round table sessions at 
which the fundamentals of safety work were 
presented and new developments in the field of 
accident prevention were brought to light; and 
several public safety and safety education meet- 
ings at which the accident problems of the 
streets and highways, and the training of school 
children in safety were considered. These latter 
were attended by more than a thousand local 
Boston people, and municipal authorities and 
community leaders from all parts of New Eng- 
land, which with the industrial attendance at 
the congress already mentioned brought the 
total attendance up over the three thousand 
mark. 

Other features of the Congress included meet- 
ings of committees engaged in the formulation 
of a head and eye protection code and a logging 
and sawmill code, in conjunction with the 
United States bureau of standards and various 
engineering and other organizations; confer- 
ences on employees’ benefit associations, motor 
traffic problems, and rehabilitation of industrial 
cripples, first-aid demonstrations, demonstra- 
tions of dust explosions with models, moving 
pictures on safety, meetings of the women in 
industry section of the council at which the 
safety problems of women industrial workers 
were discussed by women prominent in this 
work, and a women’s mass meeting. 

Arthur H. Young, manager of industrial re- 
lations of the International Harvester Co., Chi- 
cago, was elected president of the National 
Safety Council forthe coming year. Because 
of Mr. Young’s absence from the Congress, due 
to illness, the election of all other officers was 
deferred until the next regular monthly meet- 
ing of the executive committee of the Council, 
when Mr. Young can be present.. An important 
amendment to the bylaws of the council was 
adopted, whereby the local safety councils of 
the National Safety Council, of which there 
are now. thirty-seven located in the principal 
cities and industrial centers of the country, are 


to be given representation on the board of direc- 
tors and the executive committee of the council. 
By this action it is believed safety work in these 
cities will be given a greater stimulus than 
ever before, and the work of the local councils 
and the national body will be more closely co- 


. ordinated. 


Many figures nationally known in safety 
work and in industrial circles were among the 
speakers on the Congress program. A successful 
no-accident week eampaign was held simultan- 
eously with the congress in Boston and thruout 
most of New England, and entertainment fea- 
tures were provided for the delegates-in Boston 
under the auspices of the Massachusetts safety 
council, a division of the National Safety Coun- 
cil. +f 

Woodworking Section 

Two new safety codes for the woodworking 
industry were discussed at the meetings of the 
woodworking section of the council—one a new 
safety code for woodworking plants presented 
by Dr. Lucian W. Chaney, of the United States 
bureau of labor statistics, Washington, D. C., 
which will in all probability be used by the vari- 
ous states as a guide or model in formulating 
legal requirements for safety in the woodwork- 
ing industries; and the other a safety code for 
logging operations, construction, operation, and 
maintenance of logging railroads and sawmills, 
presented by J. A. Dickinson, mechanical en- 
gineer, United States bureau of standards, 
Washington, D. C. This latter code was also 
taken up in a meeting of the logging and saw- 
mill code committee, held at the Congress. 

Other subjects discussed at the meetings of 
the woodworking section were organizing for 
safety in woodworking plants; designing wood- 
working machines to promote the highest degree 
of safety; safety and efficiency in relation to 
woodworking plants; exhaust systems for wood- 
working machines; keeping woodworking guards 
in place; fire hazards in woodworking plants, 
and guarding woodworking machines from the 
viewpoint of the operator. The speakers on the 
woodworking section program were Harry Guil- 
bert, Haskell & Barker Car Co., Michigan City, 
Ind.; R. McA. Keown, industrial commission of 
Wisconsin; William C. Chesworth, J. A. Fay 
& Egan Oo., Boston; Fred F. Fox, Aetna Life 
Insurance Co., Hartford, Conn.; H. A. Nichols, 
B. F. Sturtevant Co., Boston; G. E. Sanford, 
General Electric Co., West Lynn, Mass.; B. C. 
Riffel, National Workmen’s Compensation Serv- 
ice Bureau, New York City; H. E. Newell, Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters, New York 
City; George Orris, United Brotherhood of 
Carpenters & Joiners, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Harry Guilbert, manager safety and service 
department Haskell & Barker Car Co., Michi- 
gan City, Ind., was elected chairman of the 
woodworking section, succeeding E. Ross Farra, 
safety engineer, American Car & Foundry Co., 
Wilmington, Del. Other officers elected were: 
Vice chairman, Walter Paine, Aetna Life Insur- 
ance Co., Hartford, Conn.; secretary, H. P. 
Barham, Stearns Lumber Co., Boston; chairman 
bulletin committee, E. Ross Farra, American 
Car & Foundry Co., Wilmington, Del., and 
chairman program committee, G. E. Sanford, 
General Electric Co., West Lynn, Mass. 

ee ae 

THE SHORES OF THE ARCTIC OCEAN are strewn 
with drift logs for thousands of miles. Since 
time immemorial the Lena and Yenisei rivers in 
Siberia and the Mackenzie in British America 
have been discharging drift wood into the 
Arctic ocean, largely in the form of tree trunks, 
such as cottonwood, spruce, pine and willow. 
The waves beat the bark and limbs off and the 
white trunks wash upon the coasts of mainlands 
and islands. It has been suggested that pulp- 
mills could there find enormous quantities of 
pulpwood already peeled. 
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CUSTODIANS 


Earth has provided for them all— 
The seed, the twig, the tree; 

And not an acorn she lets fall 
About her thoughtlessly. 

She has provided, where it fell, 
The food for oak or pine; 

Old Earth has done her duty well— 
And how have I done mine? 


Earth has attended all their days: 
Their Mother Nature stands 

To shield them from the burning rays 
Beneath her leafy hands. 

She will bring water from the sky, 
And food from fertile hill— 

But, if the tree shall live or die, 
Depends on human will. 


Earth has erected beauty here, 
Has labored long and glad, 
Has given us for many a year 
The hill-top forest-clad. 
And now to you, to you and me, 
She gives the verdant vale, 
Custodians of all to be, 
For all—and shall we fail? 





BETWEEN TRAINS 


ZANESVILLE, OHI0.—Probably everybody in 
America has heard of this community of 30,000 
people down here in southeastern Ohio, in spite 
of the fact that, the way you find our towns 
arranged generally in statistical reports, Zanes- 
ville occupies about the same position as Zeno, 
the strong man in the circus, who afterward 
changed his name to Ajax, when he found that 
the show paid off alphabetically. 

Zanesville is of chief importance and inter- 
est because it is the home town of Zane Grey 
and Howard Chandler Christy. We have never 
read any of Grey’s novels, but that is no fault 
of theirs—we have just been too busy—nor 
fallen in love with any of Christy’s women— 
they were always too majestic and mature—but 
Zanesville has a right to be proud of both men. 

It is from his home town of Zanesville, of 
course, that Zane Grey got his pen name. He 
was a Zanesville dentist, whose parents, when 
he was a young and helpless infant, had wished 
on him the name of Pearl Grey. When he be- 
came a writer he realized that would never do; 
so he is the man who took the ‘‘Zane’’ out of 
Zanesville. 

We found a lively and aggressive Chamber of 
Commerce here, in which the women take an 
active interest, with Jim Alexander, the post- 
master, its president. This year a special effort 
is going to be made to interest the farmers of 
the community in the community organization. 





SPENCER, W. Va.—This is a typical oil and 
gas town tucked away down here in the hills 
of western West Virginia. The hills, by the 
way, are largely denuded of timber, which, has 
been superseded by cattle. You may never have 
heard of Spencer, and yet this is one of the 
largest shipping points on the B. & O., which 
runs a spur up here from its river line. 





PARKERSBURG, W. Va.—The lumberjacks used 
to have a saying—and no doubt others have 
said it—‘‘easy comes, easy goes.’’? Those who 
are blessed with natural resources, of mine, 
forest, well and field, are almost always waste- 
ful—which is bad enough in itself, but, we have 
a theory, that you can take for what it is worth, 
that people who are wasteful develop other de- 
fects of character. 

America until now, and she will be able to 
continue to do so for some time to come, has 
never made a profit and has always lived at a 
loss. She has been called the richest nation in 
the world because she has seemed to be rich— 
for the same reason that the boy who inherits 
money seems to be rich to his associates, when, 
as a matter of fact, he is merely spending his 
patrimoney. That is the way: America always 


se 


has lived—on the money given it by its Uncle 
Sam 


Down here in West Virginia they are begin- 
ning to awaken to the shameful waste of gas 
of which West Virginia, Ohio, Indiana, Okla- 
homa and other sections have been guilty. In 
many Indiana sections, where there was gas 
enough for centuries, the gas is already gone. 
In Oklahoma, a newer field, it is still being 
wasted with prodigal hand. Here in West Vir- 
ginia enough has been wasted so that it soon 
may be available only for lighting purposes. 

Of course the open jet form for heater is the 
great offender, the gas that is wasted in heating 
a room often being sufficient to heat a house if 
exerted in a steam plant. But the prize criminal 
is the fellow who has a flambeau on his farm 
which burns night and day—a mere pipe fur- 
nishing him ‘‘free gas’’ according to the re- 
quirements of his lease, and furnishing him 
thousands of feet a month that he wastes. 

That this waste of gas is a great and erying 
danger in West Virginia is proved by the fact 
that it is being recognized now even by the 
native, the last man in any community to see 
such a danger. 





BETWEEN TOWNS 

The lumber salesman—if there be any such 
extant—it is so long since we have encountered 
one on the road that we are beginning to fear 
that the genus is extinct—he was a rare bird, 
and we all loved him—can testify- that there is 
one class that refuses to believe that the boom 
of the wartime cannon and of the wartime prices 
is over. Even as good a friend as Duffy, at the 
Park Hotel in Williamsport, Pa., charges $3.50 
a day for a room with bath, and $2.50 without— 
altho you get a discount if you are a traveling 
salesman and stay over Sunday. The hotel man 
is a dollar to a dollar and a half high all over 
the country, with a few commendable exceptions. 
We pleaded with the Penn-Harris clerk in Har- 
risburg, Pa., to give us something at a lower 
rate than $4 a day, as we were Sundaying there, 
but without avail or even the semblance of a 
vail. Yet we are not a millionaire, nor even 
one of those misguided persons who spend their 
money as if they were. On the other hand, over 
at Zanesville, Ohio, at the good old Clarendon 
you can get room, bath and three good meals 
for $4.50 a day, and at Spencer, W. Va., we 
found it for $3.75. Yet even some of the smaller 
towns have big town ideas about rates. The 
American, in Carbondale, Pa., charged $1.75 for 
a room without bath. 





There is a time and a place for all things. 
We all admire a woman’s crowning glory, but 
we don’t admire it when we find it in the butter. 





RANDOM 


What you need to win a case is a good lawyer 
—but not too good. 


There ought to be only one level of prices, 
and that is prices that are on the level. 


Consider the beaver: When the river is low 


he dams the river, not the weather bureau. 


Americans spend more than any other people 


“in the world; .and they waste more than that. 


Several women embraced Fatty Arbuckle when 


=he reached Los Angeles. Well, it takes several 


to do it. 


The tourist tells how the lumberman has de- 
vastated the forest; but the lumberman builds 
houses, while the tourist builds fires. 

A man may think he is bigger than the 
courts, but there always seems to be a jail 
somewhere large enough to hold him. 

As far as the western baseball fans are con- 
cerned, the world’s championship question this 
year. seems to have been a far eastern question. 

Often the fellow who yells the loudest that 
the workingman should have saved his war 
wages is some profiteer who didn’t give him 
a chance. 
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A Salesman Who's | 


Always Welcome 








U. R. Moneysworth. is one salesman that 
\| never gets the “cold shoulder’ from buy- 
| ers. He has a.pleasing appearance to 
|| buyers of 


Cypress, ier Pine, 
| Hardw 


|| They know that when he’s on the job busi- 
ness is bound to be good. Builders buy 
readily when they know they're sure of 
their money's worth, 


; We specialize in mixed cars. 
Reynolds Bros. Lumber Co: 


Albany, Ga. _ 
pe Manufacturers of Rotary Cut Veneers 


X& y 
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POPLAR | 


Wire Case-Fowler 


Case-Fowler Lumber Co. 


MACON, GEORGIA. 


We are Equipped to Resaw and Surface 


J. H. Manager 
General Sales Office, 512-13 Pennsylvania Bidg., 
Phone, Philadelphia, Pa. 
New England St. Louis 
ta! tative, 
JamesN.Woodbary, J. J.Bertholet Wm. Dings 
11 S. La Salle St. St Railway Exchange, 
Chicago, Ill. Mass. St. Louis, Mo. 
Phone, State:9022. 


The Largest Poplar Mill in the World. 


It’s Good 


13-16 x 2%” fe. (1x3) 
V. G. No. 2 Clear and Better 
Western Hemlock Flooring 
EXTRA ordinary low priced. 


Owen M. Bruner Company 
Wholesale Lumber Merchants 


406 Wood Building, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Distributing Yard: Camden, New Jersey 


marce-B[ RCA -seeca : 


For high grade stock, well milled 
and uniformly graded, send us 
your orders. 


Monteola Hardwood Mills 


Manufacturers - GLENFIELD. N. Y. 
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Portable House Exhibit at Lima ~ 

‘SBATTLE, Wasnu., Oct. 8—The Chamber of Com- 
merce: has~received word - that.-Seattle is the. only 
American city ‘on ‘the Pacific coast -having- an ex- 
hibit at the Peruvian Centennial Exposition in 
Lima, and -that.a striking feature of the exposi- 
tion is the display accorded a portable house of 
the type which is much in demand in South Amer- 
ican cities. In this house, which is built of Wash- 
ington woods, is an attractive arrangement of 
manufactures “Made in Seattle.” 


PITTSBURGH 
| — 
Babcock Lumber Co. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers 
Selling products of the 


Babcock Lumber & Boom Co. 
DAVIS, . VA. 
Babcock Coal & Coke Co. 
SEWELL, W. VA. 
Babcock Lumber & Land Co. 
MARYVILLE, TENN. 
Tellico River Lumber Co. 
TELLICO PLAINS, TENN. 
Babcock Bros. Lur-ber Co. 
BABCOCK, GA. 
BRANCH OFFICES: 
New York City, 43 Wall St. 
Chicago, Iil., eyo Bldg. 
Providence, R. I., 115 Adelaide 
Philadelphia, Pa., 1629 ee Title Building 
Detroit, Mich., Dime Savings Bank B 
South Bend, Ind., 261 Farmers Trust Bide: 
Johnstown, Pa. 


Railroad and 
Car Material 


THe GERMAIN COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


FOREST LUMBER CO. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


White & Yellow Pine, Spruce 
_Hemlock and Hardwoods 


mate. ag PITTSBURGH, PA. 














Lumber 
Timbers 
Ties and 

Piling 











Konnarock, Va. 











North Carolina Pine 


WHITE PINE, POPLAR, HEMLOCK 
and SPRUCE, LATH and SHINGLES 


Our stocks are complete and 
can give prompt service. 


WILLSON BROS. LUMBER CO. 


PITTSBURGH, .PA. 
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PITTSBURGH, PA. 























Collections by Retail Lumber Dealers 4. =ries 


of letters 
by subscribers to the American Lumberman, giving their views 
on the best way to handle the accounts of a retail lumber 
business, These letters offer many excellent jdeas and it will 
repay any retai) lumber dealer to read them carefully.. 
Fifteen cents, postpaid. 


American Lumberman, Publisher 431 So, Dearborn St., Chicage 


Cables ‘Review European Conditions 


The economic cables received from Europe and 
South Africa by the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce during the last week contain the 
following advices : 


The industrial situation in The Netherlands is 


growing steadily worse. Labor disputes and strikes 
are increasing in number and unemployment is said 
to be on the increase. Trade continues extremely 
dull, with the trade balance unfavorable, and 
business failures continue to increase. Several 
large concerns are reported to be in financial diffi- 
culty. Money conditions are reported to be im- 
proving. 

The tone in Belgian industry during September 
was generally optimistic, owing largely to the in- 
creased activities of new lines. There is some 
doubt, however, as to whether the increased orders 
reported during the last several weeks constitute 
a definite step forward, considering the limited 
production which marks most of the industries at 
present. The official discount and open market 
rates showed no change during the last month, and 
while money appears“ more plentiful, the demand 
for commercial credits remains noticeably slack. 

The price of pig iron and semifinished products 
advanced 25 francs per ton during September, but 
is maintained with difficulty. The Ougree Mari- 
haye Steel Mills are still paralyzed by strike. In- 
creased purchases of scrap iron by German inter- 
ests have raised the local price of that material 40 
francs per ton. It is generally believed that the 
cotton spinners did wrong in raising the price of 
yarn before the present stocks, now amounting to 
5,000 tons, were exhausted. Stocks of window 
glass now cover only three weeks’ normal demand 
and several plants are about to reopen. Consider- 
able plate glass orders from the United States have 
been reported. The strike in the woolen mills 
around Verviers has been definitely adjusted. A 
reduction in the price of lumber has stimulated 
activity in general building construction. 

Local food industries are active, altho plants are 
handicapped by the rather unsatisfactory crop., The 
dearth of warehousing facilities for wheat has 
caused congestion at Antwerp, where numerous 
steamers are held up. The specifications of the 
proposed extension to the protected harbor are to 
be published shortly. A recent decree provides 
that the 8-hour law will be made effective thruout 
the Kingdom Oct. 1. <A continuance of the upward 
movement of the retail prices is indicated by the 
figure for Sept. 15 given as 386, two points higher 
than that of the corresponding date in August. 


Conditions in Scandinavian Countries 


The economic situation in the Scandinavian 
countries is reported to be improving somewhat. 
This improvement, however, must not be exagger- 
ated as general conditions do not warrant a very 
optimistic view of the situation. The production 
of pig iron, timber, wood pulp and paper has in- 
creased considerably and fishing and dairying in- 
dustries are also reported as gaining in production. 
The money stringency prevents the placing of large 
orders. 

Idle tonnage in Norway and Sweden is reported 
to be decreasing rapidly, the Norwegian having 
been reduced by more than 400,000 tons since June 
1, 1921, when idle tonnage was at its highest. 
Sweden is reported as making considerable ton- 
nage transfers to Germany. This is explained and 
justified by Swedish owners by the statement that 
high expenses and high exchange make it difficult 
or nearly impossible to keep Swedish shipping on a 
competitive basis with that of other nations. 

Wholesale prices in Scandinavia have fallen 
slightly. and it is believed that price levels are be- 
coming stabilized. The unemployment situation 
continues extremely serious, this despite reduction 
in wages averaging 17 to 20 percent. Scandinavian 
manufacturers claim that-in order to enable the 
industries to operate on a profitable basis wages 
will have to be lowered stili more. To this labor 
organizations are offering most strenuous opposi- 
tion. 


* South African Situation Not Much Improved 


The financial situation of South Africa as a 
whole is unimproved. There are one or two favor- 
able factors, however, such as the successful flota- 
tion in London of £5,000,000, 6 percent, bonds for 
railways, harbors and irrigation. Furthermore, 
September showed a reduction in the number of 
commercial failures. These favorable factors are 
not . sufficient, however, to offset the financial 
stringency of the agricultural communities or the 
addition of £37,000 to the railroad deficit during 
the first four months of the present fiscal year. 
Banks still remain very cautious while inventories 
are being reduced. Altho retail sales are picking 


up, wholesale buying is severely curtailed and is 
still confined to bare necessities. Imports are de 
creasing and exports increasing. There is very 
little improvement in the labor situation as unem- 
ployment is still in evidence. The 5 percent de- 
crease in wages will probably react beneficially upon 
urgent requirements. The strike in the building 
trades has been averted. 


The West Coast Export Situation 


San Francisco, Cabir., Oct. 8.—Business in 
Douglas fir is holding up well, with the mills 
pretty well loaded up with orders for Japanese 
squares for the rest of the year. While business 
with other countries has been slow, there are indica 
tions of increased interest. Australia and the west 
coast of South America are taking a little more 
lumber. The Douglas Fir Exploitation & Bxport 
Co. sold 14,700,000 feet during the week. The 
principal demand still comes from Japan, but other 
countries are inquiring. The Redwood Export Co. 
has been shipping parcel lots to Australia and the 
outlook for business from that direction is now 
more encouraging. 


* 


Week’s Exports from Mobile 


MoBsIL®, ALA., Oct. 8.—Exports from Mobile dur- 
ing the week ended today were: To Liverpool, Eng- 
land, per British steamer Asian, 49,000 feet rough 
pitch pine lumber, 31,000 feet gum lumber and 13,- 
000 feet poplar logs; to Arroyo, Porto Rico, per 
American schooner Rose E. Murphy, 563,000 feet 
pitch pine lumber ; to Montevideo and Buenos Aires, 
per American steamer Capilio, staves, heads, shooks 
and hoops for 6,600 complete barrels, 2,000 white 
oak oleo tierces, 292 bundles of shooks, 101 bundles 
of heading loaded at Mobile, and 1,081,867 feet of 
pitch pine lumber loaded at Pensacola, Fla.; to Rot- 
terdam, Holland, per Spanish steamer Conde de 
Zubdiria, 1,066,617 feet sawn pitch pine timber; 
to London, England, per same steamer, 992,399 feet 
sawn pitch pine timber; to San Francisco, Calif., 
per American steamer Pleiades, 53,355 feet ash lum- 
ber and 12,357 feet pitch pine lumber; to Havana, 
Cuba, per American steamer Tuscan, 560 packages 
shooks and headings. 


Review of Ocean Freight Market 


The full cargo steamer market showed no change 
for the better, chartering being light in almost 
every trade, with rates’ showing slight losses in 
some instances, say Lunham & Moore, New York 
ocean freight brokers, in their bulletin for Oct. 8. 
A limited number of grain charters were reported, 
mostly for Atlantic range loading, and a few short 
term time boats, and others for miscellaneous 
cargoes, were closed. For additional tonnage there 
is very little inquiry, and only a limited number 
of boats are tendered at the rates bid. 

The sailing vessel market continued slow in all 
trades, with no noticeable improvement in either 
the general demand for vessels or the rates bid. 
The limited trading is confined to the coastwise 
trades, offshore business of all kinds being excep- 
tionally scarce. A limited inquiry prevails for ton- 
nage for lumber, coal and other cargo coastwise, but 
very few owners are offering their vessels at the 
rates bid by charterers. 


To Engage in Export Trade 


BrauMOntT, Tex., Oct. 10.—R. W. (Dick) Desbon 
has opened offices in Beaumont and will engage 
in the coastwise and export trade. Mr. Desbon 
severed his connections with the export department 
of the Long-Bell Lumber Co. on October 1. He 
entered a lumber export office at the age of nine- 
teen and has confined himself to that class of the 
trade for thirteen years. During that time he has 
been connected with the Long-Bell Lumber Co., the 
Higgins Lumber & Export Co., the Haviland Export 
Lumber Co., the Southern Pine Co., Schutt & Keihn 
and H. Curgel & Co. 


Cut Prices on English Furniture 


Reports from England show that furniture prices 
there seem to be falling, many of the large selling 
houses making cuts of 15 and 20 percent, while it 
is stated that manufacturers are in some cases 
making reductions of 50 percent. One report com- 
ments: “It is the same old story. The high prices 
have killed the demand, and now money is wanted 
prices have to be cut. Until these stocks are 
cleared and manufacturing done at fair prices for 
material and labor, and only a fair profit, the de- 
mand will be wanting.” 
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GEORGE W. ANGEL, manager of the Hamil- 
ton Lumber & Coal Co., Hamilton, Ill., and 
president for many years of the Western Illinois 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Club, died at his home 
in Hamilton on Monday morning, Oct. 10, at 4 
o'clock. Mr. Angel had been ill for several 
months of heart trouble Funeral services were 
held at the home on Wednesday afternoon, Oct. 
12, with burial at Keokuk, Iowa, Mr. Angel’s 
birth place and his home for many years. A 
widow, five sons and two daughters survive. 

George W. Angel was born in Keokuk, Iowa, in 
1874. Thus he was a comparatively young man 
at the time of his death. In his brief career he 
had made a place for himself in the business 
world and in the affections of his community and 
associates that was an enviable one. He was a 
man of high character, great ability and abundant 
energy. His entry into the lumber business was 
made in 1903 when he entered the service of the 
Streeter Lumber Co., of that city. His previous 
experience had been with the sash, door and box 
manufacturing business of the Carter Man- 
ufacturing Co., of Keokuk. He has remained 
continuously with the Streeter Lumber Co. from 
that time. He was for a time purchaser for the 
company’s chain of yards, and for about fifteen 
years had been manager of the yard in Hamilton 
which is operated under the name of Hamilton 
Lumber & Coal Co. 

Upon the organization of the Western Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Club in 1913 Mr. Angel was 





THE LATE GEORGE W. ANGEL. 


chosen as its first president and has been re- 


elected to that office every year. He was an 
ardent worker in the interests of the club and was 
beloved by all of its members. 


ROBERT BATES, known to lumbermen thru- 
out the eastern Kentucky hardwood regions as 
“Uncle Bob Bates,’”’ died at his home in Rock- 
house Creek, Letcher County, Ky., at the age of 
100 on the morning of Oct. 8. For over half a 
century Uncle Bob Bates was an active lumber- 
man and sawmill operator on Rockhouse Creek. 
He was owner of a vast stretch of virgin timber- 
land on which valuable hardwoods were standing. 
Many years ago he started cutting the timber, 
floating huge logs down the mountain streams to 
the large mills, selling them, in many instances, 
for a mere pittance. But because labor was 
cheap in those days, ‘‘Uncle Bob’? made money. 
Later he installed mills which he operated until 
last year, keeping personal supervision of the 
work. His two sons succeeded him in the manage- 
ment of the mills and business about a year ago. 
For the last six months he had been rapidly de- 
clining. The veteran lumberman was married 
three times and was the father of twenty-two 
children, all of whom are living. The youngest is 
six years old. He was a brother of Capt. Martin 
Van Buren Bates, the noted Kentucky giant who 
died at Seville, Ohio, a few years ago. He leaves 
a large estate consisting largely of eastern Ken- 
tucky timber and coal lands, a considerable 
portion of which has not yet been developed. 


ROBERT S. BACON, head of the R. S. Bacon 
Veneer Co., of Chicago, died at his home in 
Quincy, Ill., on Saturday morning, Oct. 1, at the 
age of 49, after an illness of several months. Mr. 
Bacon was one of the leading importers of fine 
hardwoods in this country, was head of a large 
manufacturing business and had been active in 
civic and community enterprises in his home 
city. Mr. Bacon was born in Hannibal, Mo., mov- 
ing to Quincy when he was about fifteen years 
old, He took a position with the Dayton Book & 





Paper Co., in that city, and later went to Chicago 
to work with a large stationery house. Not very 
long afterward he was enabled to start a small 
factory which was the beginning of the R. S. 
Bacon Veneer Co. After this concern was well 
established the Bacon-Underwood Veneer Co. 
was organized at Mobile, Ala., with sawmill, 
logging office and factory at Stockton, Ala. For 
three years Mr. Bacon was located at Mobile 
where he took direct charge of this enterprise. 
In 1913, in order to get direct information at the 
source of the supply of some of the finer woods 
and to arrange for direct importation, Mr. Bacon 
made a trip to the Caucasus mountains, the home 
of Circassian walnut, and visited many old-world 
points out of the beaten tourist track. He ar- 
ranged for direct importation of fine woods from 
the Trans Caucasus to his factory and also made 
arrangements for the exportation of his products 
to Europe. The outbreak of the European war 
delayed these plans. Five years ago Mr. Bacon 
returned with his family to his old home in 
Quincy and had lived there ever since, still main- 
taining his active interest as the head of the 
business. He took a great interest in various 
progressive community enterprises and was a 
generous contributor to charitable institutions in 
that city. He is survived by his mother, widow, 
one son and two daughters. 





COL. SAMUEL P. COLT, chairman of the 
board of directors of the Atlantic Coast Lumber 
Corporation, New York, passed away on Aug. 13 
at his home, Linden Place, Bristol, Rhode Island. 
The following resolution was adopted by the 
board of directors of that organization at its 
meeting on Oct. 5, in New York City: 

“The President reports the death of Col. Sam- 
uel P. Colt, chairman of this Board, on Aug. 13, 
at Linden Place, Bristol, R. 1. 

“This Board wishes here to record the deep 
sorrow which all its members feel at the loss 
sustained. For nearly twenty years Col. Colt 
gave his best energies to solving the many per- 
plexing questions which have arisen during that 
time in the business of this Corporation. His 
wise judgment and sound advice have been a 
constant source of helpfulness to this Board with 
whom he was so long and so pleasantly as- 
sociated. 

“In his death we lose a true friend and we wish 
to record our appreciation of his high character 
and ability. 

“RESOLVED: That this minute be spread 
upon the records of the Corporation and that 
comes be sent to the members of Col. Colt’s 

amily.”’ 





HERBERT J. ANDERSEN, 
urer of the Andersen Lumber Co., of South Still- 
water, Minn., died at’ Rochester, Minn., on Sun- 
day morning, Oct. 9, at the age of 36. Mr. An- 
dersen had been ill for about a year. He be- 
came associated with his father and brother in 
the Andersen Lumber Co. as soon as he gradu- 
ated from high school. The company at that 
time began making white pine window and door 
frames. Mr. Andersen was very active in the 
management of this business until he became ill 
about a year ago. He was also president of the 
Andersen Yard Co., which operates retail lumber 
yards in Wisconsin and Minnesota, and was a 
director of the First National Bank of Still- 
water. He was a member of the Masonic and 
Elks lodges. Among his employees he was held 
in great esteem and affection, which he re- 
turned, and there existed between them an un- 
usual degree of confidence and friendship. His 
brother, Fred Andersen, president of the 
company, his mother, Mrs. H. J. Andersen, his 
sister Mary, and two small children survive. 
The funeral was held at the home of his mother 
at Hudson, Wis., on Thursday afternoon, Qct. 11. 


secretary-treas- 





GILBERT E. LOPER, senior member of the 
retail lumber and sawmilling firm of Loper 
Brothers of Port Chester, L. I. died at his home 
in that place on Oct. 4 of typhoid fever. Mr. Loper 
was one of the most prominent business men in 
that section of Long Island and was vice presi- 
dent of the Port Jefferson Business Men’s Asso- 
ciation. He was 61 years old. The junior member 
of the firm, Arthur Loper, is also seriously ill of 
the disease, as are his son and Gilbert Roper’s 
wife, son and daughter. Another son of the de- 
ceased lives in Fall River, Mass. 





N. W. ELLEFSON, president of the Ellefson 
Lumber Co., of Madison, Wis., died at his home 
in that city at the age of 65. Mr. Ellefson was 
founder and senior member of the company. He 
was born in Pleasant Springs, Dane County, Wis., 
in 1856 and had been in the lumber business in 
Madison for twenty years. A widow and two 
daughters and two sons survive. One son, E. W. 
ee was associated with him in the lumber 

usiness. 





JOSEPH H. SUNNER, for thirty-four years 
engaged in the lumber trade in Baltimore, Md., 
dropped dead of heart trouble on his way to 
work on the morning of Oct. 4. Mr. Sunner was 
68 vears old and was in apparently perfect 
health. A son and two daughters survive. 
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Wisconsin Veneer Co. 


Manufacturers 


Rhinelander, Wis. 
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A name that should be 
on your inquiry list for 


Hardwood Lumber 


The American 
Column & Lumber Co. 


Brunson Building, COLUMBUS, OHIO 






















Manufacturers of 
West Virginia Band Sawn 

Soft Yellow, Poplar Chestnut Butternut 

Plain White*Oak Basswood Wainut 

Plain Red Oak Cherry Sycamore 

Quart’d White Cak Maple, Beech Black 

White Oak Timbers Buckeye Hickory 

and Plank Birch Ash, Hemlock 
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Rotary Cut 
Northern 
Veneers 
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PST etheietestiny quate 
insist on having high quality veneers should send us 
their orders. We are specialists in Northern Veneers. 
We aiso manufacture Northern Pine, Spruce, Hem- 
lock, Cedar Posts and Poles, Lath and Shingles, which 
we ship in straight cars and cargoes or mixed with 
our “Peerless Brand™ Rock Maple, Beech or Birch 


‘ Get Our Prices. 


The Northwestern Cooperage 


Gladstone, Mich.  & Lumber Company 
Chicago Office: 812 Monadnock Block. 


“oak LIMBERS 


For all kinds of C. ion purp 
Also POPLAR and other Hardwoods. 
LONG SHIP TIMBERS a Specialty. 


The Parkersburg Mill Co. 


PARKERSBURG, W. VA. 




















































KOSCIUSKO 


Frank Spangler MISSISSIPPI 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


YELLOW PINE, CYPRESS, GUM 


AND OTHER SOUTHERN HARDWOODS : 
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Farley &Loetscher Mfg. Co. 


WHOLESALE MANUFACTURERS 
OF 


QUALITYBILT MILLWORK 

Straight |. Open Sash and 

or Mixed .! = Glazed. Windows 

Cars a Panel Doors 

S pecialty Sash Doors 
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Colonial Columns 
-.Scréen Doors 
Garage Doors 
Combination Screen 
and Storm Doors 
Unexeened Veneered Doors 
Facilities Stoek Colonnades 


















































Over 15 Acres Floor Space 


DUBUQUE, IOWA 


MICHIGAN 
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If you’re look- 
ing for real 
values in 


Northern 





we suggest that you investigate our 
facilities for manufacturing high grade 
stock for factory use and retail yard trade. 


The Kneeland-Bigelow Co. 
BAY CITY, MICH. 


Manufacturers 
aS 








The Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co. 


Mill Dept., MUNISING, MICH, 


Manufacturers of 


Hemlock *, Hardwood 
Lumber, Lath and Shingles 


Northern Forest Products 














Bradley, Miller & Co. 


BAY CITY, MICHIGAN 
Manufacturers and Wholesale Dealers in 


Lumber, K. D. Frames, Box Shooks, 
Shingles and Lath 











REMEMBER __. 
Mershon, Eddy, Parker Company 


SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 


Specialize in Mixed Cars of WHITE PINE and 
Be. Doce Bee at oading, Calling, Flooring, 
rs, in indow ‘ames, Mo ings 
and Box Shooks from SAGINAW. 
Western White Pine and Idaho White 
Pine for direct shipment from Idaho. 























GET WHAT YOU WANT 
By advertising in the Wanted and For Sale Department. 
Do it now. 





Five Trucks Replace Twelve Teams 

We operate one 1-ton, three 2-ton, and one 3%- 
ton truck, whereas we used to handle about the 
same amount of business with ten to twelve teams. 
We find that in most cases the 2-ton truck is the 
most suitable for the average load handled in our 
yard, altho it would be impossible to get along 
without the 1-ton and 3-ton trucks. The average 
load would weigh about two tons. We do not own 
any horse-drawn vehicle of any kind and seem to 
be able to handle our business in a satisfactory 
manner without them. 

Our experience is that the truck operation costs 
us more than teams, but we are able to give so 
much better deliveries that we think the special 
service given our customers more than offsets the 
additional cost in operation. 

We question very much whether it would pay to 
have truck operation in a small country yard, as 
we believe that teams are much more economical, 
especially on short hauls. We judge our average 
haul would be five to six miles in a city the size 
of Youngstown. We are unable to make a charge 
for delivery, altho we would like véry much to do 
so. Some of our customers are inclined to make 
us deliver the material on the job just about as 
they want it and in that way it costs us consider- 
able more than if we were allowed to haul a com- 
plete load on the job. 


[The above gives the experience in motor truck 
operation of the A. G. Sharp Lumber Co., Youngs- 
town, Ohio, as related by A. G. Sharp. More and 
more retail lumbermen are coming to the con- 
clusion that a medium capacity truck is more suit- 
able to their business and can be operated at less 
cost than a heavier truck. One or more trailers can 
be utilized for the delivery of large emergency 
loads, making the medium sized equipment flexible 
enough to take care of practically any emergency. 

“Better service,” as many a lumberman realizes, 
is one of the things that is getting the business 
today for lumbermen. For example, a stranger 
stepped into the office of a retailer in a State 
other than Ohio, the other day, and asked for some 
oak 3x12-16. This particular yard did not carry 
this item in stock but upon finding out that the 
man was a foreman on a dredge boat offered to 
get the lumber for him within five hours. He 





said that he would be willing to give pretty nearly 
anything for the lumber and was greatly pleased 
when the company said it would get the material 
for him in such a short time. The retailer in 
question called up a wholesale yard forty-five miles 
away, placed the order, dispatched one of his own 
trucks for the oak planks and delivered them to 
the dredge boat four and a half hours after the 
order was placed. It afterward developed that the 
boat foreman had been to two other yards before 
seeking the timbers and, altho these yards both 
operated trucks, they had not offered to get the 
material for him, saying that it would take four 
or five days to get it. The point is that the re- 
tailer who handled the business realized the service 
to customers that may come from truck operation, 
while the other two were not fully conversant with 
it. It is probable that the retailer did not make 
very much profit upon the order for the 3x12-16 
oak planks, but he states that this man has given 
him a lot of business since that time—and that 
the business is noncompetitive. Thus the truck 
plays its part in “better service.” 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN believes that a motor 
truck can be operated in a small town just as 
profitably and just as economically as in a city. 
Furthermore, a truck if kept on the road in making 
short deliveries is going to save just as much money 
as where it is making long deliveries. The trick 
is in keeping the truck on the road and, to do this, 
loading and unloading equipment such as R. B. 
roller bolsters must be used. One retailer in writ- 
ing to the AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN regarding the 
opening of a new yard this spring said that up to 
Sept. 1 the yard has done an amazingly good busi- 
ness. He said, “One of the first things we did 
was to get a truck and advertise widely our ability 
and willingness to deliver not only in the city but 
in the country, making of course a reasonable 
charge. Our only competitor here for some time 
had been waiting for trade to come to him and 
did not even operate a truck, with the result that 
farmers who usually trade at our town have been 
going twenty or thirty miles out of the way to 
trade at other towns where retailers were live 
enough to réalize the possibility of delivering lum- 
ber to the farmer out in the country. Of course 
there is a time of the year when the farmer can 
do his own hauling, but very frequently when he 
most needs lumber he can ill spare the time to 
come to town to get it. If he can have it de- 
livered to. him he will pay for it and, at the same 
time, place his business without any quibbling as 
to price.”—EDITor. ] 





Questions and Answers on Truck Operation 


Engine Lubrication 

We are just putting a number of new motor 
trucks into operation and would like to know 
something about the most widely used methods of 
engine lubrication.—L. J. P. 

ANSwER—There are seven common forms of en- 
gine lubrication. The simplest is the full splash 
system in which dippers on the lower ends of the 
connecting-rods splash oil from pools in the bot- 
tom of the crankcase into the cylinders and bear- 
ings. Part of the oil is fed to the crankshaft 
bearings thru bored holes above the dippers; part 
is splashed on to the walls of the cylinders and 
lubricates the cylinders, pistons, and piston rings ; 
another part is splashed into the hollow pistons, 
where it collects under the piston heads and drops 
thru slots cut in the upper ends of the rods and 
lubricates the wrist-pins. The camshaft bearings 
catch the oil in pockets and feed it thru holes 
bored in them to the bearings. 

Another system is the splash with circulating 
pump. The oil is drawn from the reservoir in the 
sump of the motor or from a separate reservoir 
sometimes employed, by a circulating pump, and 
delivered to a trough extending the full length of 
the crankcase. From the trough the oil overflows 
into separate depressions in the trough and the 
dippers on the connecting-rods splash the oil from 
these depressions. Lubricating is gained in the 
same way as in the full splash system described 
above. 

In the pump-over-and-splash system the oil is 
drawn from a reservoir in the sump of the motor 
by a circulating pump and forced thru tubes lead- 
ing to pockets, whence it feeds by gravity to the 
main bearings. Part of the oil circulated by the 
pump is sometimes discharged over the distributing 
gears for their lubrication. Another part of the 
oil is forced by the pump into a trough such as is 
used in the splash with circulating pump system 
described above, and lubrication is brought about 
in the same way. After having passed thru the 
various bearings the oil is returned to the sump 
thru a strainer, where it enters the circulating 
pump and travels its route again, 





The force-feed-and-splash system is similar. Oil 
is forced from the sump under pressure thru tubes 
to the main bearings. Another part of the lubri- 
cant is forced into a trough under the connecting- 
rods and lubrication is carried on as described in 
the two systems just mentioned. 

In the pump-over system, splash is entirely done 
away with. Oil is fed from the circulating pump 
thru tubes into pockets, whence it feeds by gravity 
to the main bearings. Oil from the main bearings 
is thrown by centrifugal force thru ducts bored in 
the crankshaft to the crankpin bearings. The oil 
escaping from each side of the crankpin bear- 
ings is thrown off in all directions, thus lubricat- 
ing the cylinders, pistons and rings. Another part 
is thrown into the hollow pistons where it collects 
under piston heads and drops thru slots cut in 
the upper ends of the connecting-rods, thus lubricat- 
ing the wristpins. 

In the separate force-feed system a lubricator, 
driven by chains or gears, is attached to the side 
of the crankcase. The oil is forced under pres- 
sure thru tubes leading from the outside lubricator 
to the main bearings and the motor is oiled in the 
same manner as in the pump-over system, The 
oil is fed at its rate of consumption and is not 
returned to the lubricator. 


In what is known as the force-feed system oil 
is forced from a circulating pump under pressure 
thru tubes to the main bearings and part of the 
oil from the main front bearing feeds into a basin 
in which the crankshaft gear dips. This gear 
splashes oil on to the other distributing gears. The 
surplus oil in this basin overflows and returns to 
the sump. The oil under pressure escapes from 
each side of the crankpin bearings and is thrown 
off in all directions, lubricating the cylinders, 
pistons, rings and wristpins. In a system of this 
type the connecting-rods do not dip in the oil. 

In the full force-feed type every bearing is 
lubricated under pressure from the circulating 
pump. Wristpins are hollowed and oil is forced 
to them thru tubes on the sides of the connecting: 
rods or thru the center of the rods. The same 
tube forces oil to the cylinders, pistons and rings 
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COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Oct. 10.—More optimism has been exhibited in 
the lumber trade in Columbus during the last two 
or three weeks, largely as a result of better buying 
on the part of retailers and the continued active 
building of dwellings. Larger orders from factories 
are being booked. This is especially noticeable in 
the furniture, automobile and box trade. Stocks 
in all seetions are rather broken. Prices are still 
strong under the influence of a better demand. 
Southern pine is showing good gains and trade is 
increasing. 

R. W. Horton, of the W. M. Ritter Lumber Co., 
reports an improvement in the demand for hard- 
woods. The bulk of the demand is still coming 
from dealers. All high grade stocks including oak, 
poplar and chestnut are stronger and scarcer. The 
medium grades are moving fairly well and the lower 
grades show notable improvement. JE. C. Callanan, 
who was assistant sales manager of the W. M. 
Ritter Lumber Co. at the main office at Columbus, 
has been assigned as manager of the New York 
sales office, succeeding J. B. Patton, who becomes 
assistant sales manager. It is simply a bene 
between the two employees. 

M. W. Stark, vice president and general man- 
ager of the American Column & Lumber Co., said, 
“Last week we booked three large orders from three 
different industries and in each case all that we 
cared to book in one order.” 

The new plant of the Columbus Woodworking Co., 
located at 2034 Leonard Avenue, is being built 
rapidly and will be occupied about the first of the 
year. William A, Slatter is president and general 
manager. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Oct. 10.—Demand for hardwood is stronger than 
it has been for some time, calling for not only 
construction grades but for material for furniture 
industries. Thirty days ago there were any num- 
ber of furniture factories thruout central Indiana 
that were down entirely. Today there is not one 
that is not producing something. The buying is 
rather disheartening to the salesman, however, be- 
cause of the closeness of bargains. Indications now 
are that demand from the construction interests 
will continue during most of the winter. 

J. D. Palmer, formerly connected with the Mor- 
gan Sash & Door Co., and C. E. Connelley, former 
superintendent of the A. Dale Houff plant, have 
been placed in charge of the new and uptodate 
planing mills of the Dix Lumber Co. in Terre 
Haute, Mr. Connelley acting as superintendent in 


the mill. 
EVANSVILLE, IND. 


Oct. 10.—Business is steadily improving with 
the hardwood lumber manufacturers of Evansville 
and southern Indiana and both orders and in- 
quiries have increased during the last week or ten 
days and the manufacturers say that fall and win- 
ter trade should show an improvement. Prices are 
stiffening and on some items advances are looked 
for. 

The plant of the Indiana Tie Co. in this city and 
the plant of the Mobile Veneer Co. at Mobile, Ala., 
of which Robert H. Williams, of Evansville, is 
president, resumed operations last week. The tie 
plant is working full time. The Mobile plant is 
operating on two-thirds time and is employing fifty 


MARINETTE, WIS. 


Oct. 10.—With the approach of the cold weather, 
lumbering operations are quickening somewhat. 
The J. W. Wells Lumber Co. is advertising for 
men to work in camp, the wages offered being 
stated at $20 to $26 a month and board. 

The I. Stephenson Co. Trustees, of Wells, will 
start the hardwood mill on Monday. The capacity 
of the mill has been considerably increased and 
employment will be provided thruout the winter 
to a large crew. 

The Northern Sawmills Co., subsidiary to the 
Sawyer Goodman interests, is preparing to engage 
in logging operations on quite an extensive scale 
at an early date, it is stated. The mill will be 
supplied with timber to be cut from the Sawyer 
Goodman Co.’s lands in the Balsam district. 

J. J. DeHut, superintendent of the woods opera- 
tion for the Porterfield & Pillis Co. in Ontonagon, 
Mich., said the company would start camps at Pori 
at once and would continue to operate as long as 
conditions warranted. Mr. DeHut stated that 
there was no truth in the report that some of the 
Wells interests had purchased the Porterfield & 
Ellis holdings. 

The Worcester Lumber Co., at Chassell, Mich., 
is one of the few companies that kept its mill 


operating ‘steadily. The company also built a four- 
mile extension to its logging road. A contract has 
been let for the logging of 2,000,000 feet near 
Tapiola. 

The Holt Lumber Co. of Oconto has received a 
number of large orders, which will keep the plan- 
ing mill running most of the winter, according to 
report. The hardwood mill has put on a night 
shift, it is stated, employing a large number of 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Oct. 10.—The plans of the Cleveland Board of 
Lumber Dealers, to interest the entire lumber indus- 
try of the country in the coming American Building 
Exposition, to be held here in January, are being de- 
veloped by the committee headed by Arch C. 
Klumph, president Cuyahoga Lumber Co. 

Among arguments that the Ohio Association of 
Retail Lumber Dealers will present soon to the 
State fire marshal to refute the charges made by 
that office against the wood shingle, will be the 
assertion that any interference with the use of ma- 
terials at this time is certain to curb building 
operations. An early hearing at Columbus is about 
to be asked. The Cleveland Board of Lumber Deal- 
ers has taken the initiative in this work, and the 
committee that will present the facts of the mate- 
rial interests will be headed by J. V. O’Brien, secre- 
tary of the board. 

Effort was to be made by Cleveland delegates to 
the board of directors’ meeting of the Ohio Associa- 
tion of Retail Lumber Dealers at Columbus this 
week to have Cleveland selected as the next con- 
vention center. The board also was expected to 
consider the merits of Columbus and Cincinnati. 
Among representatives to go from Cleveland were 
to be J. V. O’Brien, secretary of the Cleveland 
Board of Lumber Dealers ; George W. Meyers, chair- 
man, district No. 19, Ohio association, and W. W. 
Furbush, chief of the accounting division. 


SOUTH BEND, IND. 


Oct. 10.—Market conditions seems to be improv- 
ing all along the line, with prices holding firm. The 
manufacturers and wholesalers in this section are 
booking some good business, and there are pros- 
pects of better prices. The industrial plants here 
are steadily increasing their outputs and all figure 


that it will not be long till they are again back 


to normal. 
BAY CITY, MICH. 


Oct. 10.—A more genuine feeling of optimism 
exists today among the lumber interests than has 
prevailed at any time during the last year. Stocks 
have been reduced to a low point and as most mills 
are closed down there is no chance for an improve- 
ment in this respect before spring. While there is 
still a surplus of the low grades on hand, the 
operators feel that their investment is small on a 
basis of present values and are therefore not in- 
clined to make any sacrifice. 

With the resumption of operations of the Strable 
Salt & Lumber Co., of Saginaw, and W. D. Young 
& Co., Bay City, this week, all of the hardwood 
flooring mills in this section are running. Business 
in this line continues very satisfactory and prices 


are firm. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Oct. 11.—Milwaukee lumbermen are enthusiastic 
over the developments in the industry during the 
last two weeks. In the manufacturing and whole- 
sale hardwood market conditions show a marked 
improvement. There have been some increases, 
according to Harry Christiansen, of the General 
Lumber Co., in such items as white pine. However, 
the feature of the price situation is the stability of 
prices. Mills are now holding for prices that will 
give them some profit. This has instilled new life 
in the trade and under an active demand business 
is progressing with a healthy tone. 

Better conditions in the wood consuming indus- 
tries have stimulated still further the construc- 
tion of homes, alterations and interior improve- 
ments. Milwaukee figures do not indicate the vast 
amount of home building going on outside the city 
limits. Retail lumber business in Milwaukee and 
vicinity has shown remarkable improvement dur- 
ing the last two months, according to Alvin 
Schroeder, of the John Schroeder Lumber Co. Es- 
pecially during the past two weeks has the situa- 
tion been most favorable. The stimulated demand 
has resulted in firmer and higher prices generally, 
especially in upper grades. Low grade hardwoods 
which were a drug on the market some time ago 
are now on a basis of fair manufacturing cost. 
The demand for sash, doors and millwork, flooring 
and other hardwood lumber items entering into 








Mills at Suffolk, Va., Spring Hope, N.C., Middlesex, N.C. 


Capacity 250,000 Feet Daily 


Montgomery Lumber Co. 
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and Cypress 
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Ralph Lane Lumber Company 
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GUM— 


For quick movement, we offer the follow- 
ing stock at our mill at Cullor, Ark., 
subject to prior sale:— 


5 cars 4-4 No. 2 Com. Plain Sap Gum. 
3 cars 4-4 No. 1 Com. Plain Sap Gum. 
3 cars 4-4 FAS Plain Sap Gum. 

. 2 cars 4-4 No. 2 Com. Plain Red Gum. 
Write 2 cars 4-4 No.1 Com. Plain Red Gum. 
For 2 cars ; FAS oe a 

i 2 cars 4-4 13 to 17” Gum 5 
— 2 cars 5-4 No. 2 Com. Plain Sep Gum. 

réces. 2 cars 5-4 No. 1 Com. Plain Sap Gum. 
2 cars FAS Plain Sap Gum. 
1 car 5-4 No. 1 Com. Plain Red Gum. 
1 car 5-4 FAS Plain Red Gum. 


O. L. Shull Lumber Co. 


LONOKE, ARK. 
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Railroad and Structural 


Hardwood 


Lumber and Timbers 





For Prompt Shipmert. 
Correspondence Wanted. 
Sargent Lumber Company 
\ LITTLE ROCK, ARK. od 
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ROUGH AND DRESSED 


Cypress Lumber 
Shingles and Lath 


We are located 54 miles North of New Orleans 
on the Louisiana Railway and Navigation Co. 


Opdenweyer-Alcus ' 
Manufacturers Cypress Co. 
Sorrento, - ~ ~ Louisiana 











LOUISIANA RED CYPRESS| 


Sseeres €& aR 
Cypress Lumber Co. 


LUTCHER, LA. 
Manufacturers of 


Band Sawed Louisiana Red 
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LUMBER, LATH AND _ SHINGLES 
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Cc. R. BROWNELL 


Brownell-D TEWS President 


5 Cc. H. BROWNELL 
Lumber Co., Ltd. _”="= 


GUS. DREWS 
MORGAN CITY, LA. 


Sec’y and Treas. 
Dealers in and Manufacturers of 


LA. RED CYPRESS 


BAND SAWED LUMBER AND SHINGLES 

















home construction is reported as good. The mill- 
work industry here is working near capacity. The 
furniture and home furnishings industry is also 
improving. Preparations are being made to build 
on a greater scale than ever before. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. | 


Oct. 11.—Hardwood business continues active, 
and local producers and jobbers report that inquir- 
ies and orders are better. Some inquirers are ask- 
ing for quotations on future deliveries. It is 
claimed that production of hardwoods is more 
active, but that high grades are scarce. Many 
logs now being sawn are old logs, which are not 
producing any large amount of FAS or Ng 1 
common. It is apparent that this condition and 
higher prices for prime grades is forcing better 
demand for common. Pine jobbers report better 
business locally and out in the State. The coal and 
oil operations are more active and agricultural 
conditions better. Veneer and panel manufactur- 
ers who have been getting a fair veneer business 
report that panel business has started coming in 
much better the last two weeks, and that demand 
for glued-up stocks is better now than at any 
previous time this year, 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Oct. 11.—The hardwood market is broadening in 
volume of business and the tendency of prices is 
higher because of better demand and the growing 
scarcity of No. 1 common and better. An advance 
has been reported in No. 2 common sap gum within 
the last few days. As a general rule Nos. 2 and 3 
common, however, are failing to reflect much of 
the strength noted in the better grades. No. 1 
common is coming somewhat closer to FAS and it 
is expected that, with offerings of No. 1 common 
reduced, lower grades will show greater strength 
and activity. Already there is very little No. 1 
common available in plain .white oak or in red 
gum. 5 

Export business is proving quite satisfactory. 
The American Overseas Forwarding Co. reports 
that it is sending more than one hundred cars of 
southern hardwoods to Europe each week and that 
demand is getting better. It is generally felt, 
however, that the present rate war, which is re- 
sponsible for considerable reductions in ocean 
freight rates, is proving the real stimulus and that 
a slowing down is likely to occur at any time. 

Some manufacturers of southern hardwoods are 
increasing their production, largely firms that own 
logging roads. Freight rates are so high that 
owners of timber lands are unable to see a profit 
to justify converting standing timber into lumber. 
The Valley Log Loading Co. reports very little in- 


crease in offerings of logs to be loaded on the Yazoo 
& Mississippi Valley lines and it states that logging 
operations are very limited. 


The American Car & Foundry Co. has secured 
an order for the repair of two hundred box cars 
from another road besides the Illinois Central 
which recently awarded it a contract for the repair 
of five hundred box cars. The necessary materials 
are now being assembled and this plant, one of the 
largest woodworking enterprises in this section, 
will shortly resume operations on full time. 


A representative of the Government will be in 
Memphis this week to attach final signature to 
the agreement whereby the former is to furnish 
the money, about $425,000, for the construction of 
adequate river terminals here. S. B. Anderson, 
president of the Anderson-Tully Co., Memphis, is 
one of the members of the commission which will 
look after erection. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Oct. 12.—The campaign for the $1,000,000 build- 
ing fund for the new Buffalo Athletic Club is nearly 
over with and at last accounts the money had been 
nine-tenths raised. Among lumbermen not previ- 
ously named who are among the subscribers are the 
following: M. E. Preisch, Carlton M. Smith, H. 
Ernest Montgomery, Iroquois Door Co., Louis A. 
Fischer, George A. Mitchell, Orson H. Yeager and 
Horace F. Taylor. 

Judge George W. Cole has announced that deci- 
sions on the motions of John W. Ryan, attorney 
for the Buffalo Lumber Dealers’ Association, and 
Edward R. O’Malley, for the building supply deal- 
ers, will be made public this week. The local 
building investigation has been held up for several 
weeks, pending the decision of the court in regard 
to affidavits submitted. 


The retail lumbermen are busy putting in small 
amounts of stock to meet their winter wants. Con- 
siderable small additions to outlying yards, some of 
them forty miles from Buffalo, are now being made 
by automobile truck. 


Among the concerns starting up in western New 
York after a long period of idleness are the New 
York Central car shops at Depew, the Pennsyl- 
vania car shops at Olean'‘and the Wiard Plow 
Co.’s factory at Batavia. 


R. D. McLean is spending several days in Can- 
ada, looking after the interests of the McLean 
Mahogany & Cedar Co. The company reports the 
export demand for hardwoods as improving. 


The Betts Lumber Co. states that a strong mar- 
ket prevails in California lumber, with some ad- 
vances lately made. Lumber now arrives from the 
Coast in about three weeks, whereas in war times 
it took about as many months, 





There is comparatively little change in the 
sash, door and millwork situation. Demand con- 
tinues to pick up somewhat, in spots, with sufficient 
new inquiries to indicate an increased volume of 
business later on. Most plants manage to keep 
fairly busy, tho none report anything like a rush 
of business, 

Following reports indicate the trend of the trade 
at the several manufacturing and distributing 
points named therein : 


Minneapolis and St. Paul (Minn.) manufac- 
turers have about the same run of business as 
noted for several weeks. A touch of winter has 
brought in some orders for storm sash and doors, 
but in other lines there is little change, and busi- 
ness is largely confined to the towns. Owing to 
tight money conditions in rural communities there 
is little building demand. 


There is a good run of orders for millwork, 
doors and sash at the Columbus (Ohio) mills. Home 
building is going forward and there is a good de- 
mand for certain items. All of the mills are more 
or less busy, altho orders are coming in slowly 
and there is not much work ahead. Prices have 
not yet advanced in sympathy with higher lum- 
ber quotations. Prospects are for a fairly good 
business during the remainder of the month and 
into November. 


Kansas City (Mo.) plants are doing a good busi- 
ness in the towns, but country trade is slack. 
There is not so much special work being done 
now, and new figuring has fallen off. Prices are 
somewhat better now. 

Tho door factories and planing mills at Buffalo, 
N. ¥., are getting some business ahead, there is 
not as much large building work being started as 
in some years. The bulk of the trade is in repair 
work and small building and this continues on an 
active scale. The mills look for fully as much 





this month as during September, and the 











prospects are for fair activity until stormy 
weather. 

The Baltimore (Md.) sash and door men take 
a very hopeful view of the outlook and report that 
present conditions are about as satisfactory as they 
could well be under the prevailing conditions. They 
are getting orders in sufficient number to keep them 
going, and the price revisions that have been made 
in some of the divisions render the returns alto- 
gether satisfactory. At least some of the sash and 
door concerns will end the year considerably ahead 
of last year in point of volume, and perhaps in the 
amount of money involved, which is regarded as 
a very satisfactory showing. 

Mobile (Ala.) factories making sash, doors, blinds 
and inside finishings, and dealers in builders’ sup- 
plies, report better market conditions, The fac- 
tories are running full time and disposing of their 
products as quickly as they can be turned out, while 
dealers say their stocks are kept low by the con- 
stant demands of the trade. Prices on these goods 
moved upward in sympathy with the general ad- 
vance in lumber and they are holding firm. 

San Francisco (Calif.) sash and millwork plants 
have a moderate volume of business, with prospects 
for improvement during the coming year. Door 
factories in the Bay counties region are doing a 
fair business. Finished door factories connected 
with the white and sugar pine mills are running at 
less than capacity, with a slight improvement in 
orders. There is a good demand for sash and 
door cut stock. 

Iv Is CLAIMED that 1,000 kinds of insects prey 
or live on oak trees. Some of these do much 
damage, others little. The most harmful to the 
living tree are the twig girdlers and leaf roll- 
ers; the wood is damaged most by boring grubs 
that may penetrate to the heart of the largest 
trunks. 
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Oct. 8.—Lumbermen ite expressed more assur- 
ance this week than for many months that the in- 
dustry is regaining a permanency of footing. One 
of the cheering factors of the week was the denial 
py the Interstate Commerce Commission of the 
petition of the railroads for permission to raise 
rates to the eastern markets. The lumbermen 
feared that an advance would be reflected in a 
corresponding increase in the charges for water 
haulage. There has developed some shortage 
of cars, but the effect has not been serious. When 
the bulk of the cut is going by ship the Everett 
lumbermen are in a sense independent of the rail- 
roads. Further encouragement is found in a 
steadily strengthening market demand and a tend- 
ency to higher prices. Orders booked within the 
last two weeks have indicated a healthy tone and 
are of sufficient volume to warrant a strong cur- 
rent of optimism. Both lumber and shingles have 
felt the impulse of the bettered conditions. 

Installation of the aerial yarding system of 
George Clark at the Clark-Nickerson plant has 
proved so satisfactory there that the Robinson 
Manufacturing Co. has contracted with Mr. Clark 
for the placing of such a rig at its plant here, and 
materials are now being got out preparatory to 
erection. Two, and probably three, plants at Seat- 
tle are to be equipped thus in the near future. 


BELLINGHAM, WASH. 


Oct. 8.—With every mill in the city operating, 
also the Olympic Portland Cement Co.’s plant and 
the Bellingham Coal Mines colliery and large 
crops being harvested on adjacent farms, there 
seems to be no employment emergency in Belling- 
ham, declared John A. Miller, executive secretary 
of the Chamber of Commerce, in commenting on a 
telegram received from President Defries of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce, asking that 
the local chamber do what it can to further Presi- 
dent Harding’s unemployment program. 

Thru the loyalty and generosity of George Am- 
brose, Bellingham logger, Bellingham will soon 
have a 125-foot flagpole. It has been shipped to 
the city and will soon be set up in the city hall 
srounds, 

P. C. Peterson, sales manager for the Puget 
Sound Saw Mills & Shingle Co., reports conditions 
improving, asserting that there is everywhere evi- 
dent a growing feeling of optimism. Incidentally 
he reports that his company has several orders in 
sight for early water loading. 

Bellingham’s cargo business for 1921 will be 
heavier than was expected a few months ago. 
September’s shipments were not quite so large as 
those of August, but they reached 9,950,000 feet 
and there were only two less cargoes than in 
August, ‘or thirteen as against fifteen. October’s 
shipments will be large. The Bloedel Donovan 
Lumber Mills is putting 1,500,000 feet aboard the 
steamship Henry T. Scott for San Pedro and soon 
it will load a Japanese steamship with 1,000,000 
feet of “baby squares.” The E. K. Wood Lumber 
Co. will shortly load a return cargo of 1,000,000 


feet for California and will load a Japanese liner’ 


with 500,000 feet of squares. Next week the 
schooner Fred J. Wood will sail from its docks 
with 800,000 feet for Hawaii. Other cargoes are 
in sight. The Puget Sound Saw. Mills & Shingle 
Co. has two cargoes in sight. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


Oct. 8.—Reflecting the optimistic tone said to 
prevail at the producing centers, a general strength 
in the local market all along the line is reported. 
In this shingles, finish, vertical grain flooring and 
lath lead, and common is quoted at $21 flat, ship’s 
tackle, an increase of $2 over the figure of a fort- 
night ago. Green clears, 1x4 and up, move at $45, 
and No, 2 vertical grain flooring ranges about $63, 
lath are quoted at $7 and shingles at $4.75. Local 
demand is heavy, in keeping with the lively issu- 
ance of building permits. 

The inbound water movement at Los 
harber-im was:slightly heavier than that 
in August;-115 lumber cargoes were reported en- 
tered last month. The capacity of the carriers of 
fir was 103,415,000 feet and of redwood 16,925,000 
feet. 

The rate reduction on lumber of 44 to 35 cents 
from San Francisco to Los Angeles, previously re- 
ported, was made by the State railroad commission 
on one day’s notice, on the ground of alleged undue 
water competition. Efforts are being made to have 
the commission suspend the rate, which threatens 
disaster to waterborne traffic via Los Angeles har- 
bor. It is #garded as probable that before long the 
entire rate situation in southern California will be 


Angeles 


brought to the attention of the commission: with 
a view to satisfactory adjustment. 

E. C. Miller, president of the shingle branch of 
the West Coast Lumbermen’s: Association, has re- 
turned north after a three weeks’ visit in southern 
California. 

Ed Christensen, of Sudden & Christensen, San 
Francisco, well known lumber and shipping opera- 
tor, visited the firm’s local office this week. 

J. M. Whitney, of the E. K. Wood Lumber Co., 
Huntington Beach ; O. H. Barr, of the Barr Lumber 
Co., Santa Ana, and E. L. Peery, of the Santa Bar- 
bara Lumber Co., Santa Barbara, were delegates 
from the Southern California Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association to a convention in San Francisco 
Oct. 7, called for the purpose of organizing a State 
association. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


Oct. 8.—The lumber market is holding pretty 
firm with an advancing tendency in Douglas fir 
uppers and white and sugar pine. Redwood is firm 
at present prices. Local consumption of lumber 
has increased since the building trades strike was 
settled. Retailers are maintaining prices pretty 
well, altho on very large orders there is price cut- 
ting. They are replenishing stocks slowly on the 
rising market. Local commission men have been 
quite busy with improved inquiries from all sec- 
tions. 

Willis J. Walker, vice president of the Red River 
Lumber Co., states that buyers have at last waked 
up and are trying to cover. Orders are coming in 
for all kinds of white and sugar pine items in 
mixed cars. It has sold 5,500,000 feet within four 
days. The company is advancing dimension, mold- 
ing and No. 2 common. Some large inquiries for 
box lumber are in the market. Mills that have 
been selling at low prices are now holding for bet- 
ter prices on shop. 

F. B. Hutchens, general manager of the Fruit 
Growers’ Supply Co., says that altho the company 
is cutting 200,000 feet a day and has a box factory, 
it is still in the market for box lumber and shook 
at fair prices. It expects to cut from 35,000,000 
to 40,000.000 feet this year, depending on weather 
and market conditions. 

Walter Robison, assistant general manager of the 
W. R. Pickering Lumber Co., of Kansas City, is 
here after having visited the plant of the Standard 
— Co., which is owned by the Pickering inter- 


‘William R. Dunn, head of the white and sugar 
pine department of ‘the Frank P. Doe Lumber Co., 
has had many eastern inquiries and has been get- 
ting his share of orders. No. 1 and 2 shop have 
stiffened up and stocks of thick stuff are very 
short. 

P. C. MeNevin, of the eastern sales department 
of the Pacific Lumber Co., has been paying a visit 
to Scotia. Stocks of dry clears are light. Logging 
operations have been progressing very satisfac- 
torily. 

D. H. Steinmetz, general manager of the Standard 
Lumber Co., reports a big demand for white and 
sugar pine. The sawmill at Standard will close 
about Nov. 15. The company has a fair stock on 
hand and has withdrawn from the market. 


F. B. Macomber and Hunter Savidge, of the Ma- 
comber-Savidge Lumber Co., are paying a visit to 
the Klamath Falls district. They have a tract of 
Government timber on the Klamath Indian Reser- 
vation which they will cut when the market war- 
rants it. 

Charles R: McCormick & Co., this city, did a 
heavy business on Douglas fir during the last two 
weeks. Two mills are being operated in the North. 

The Union Lumber Co., this city, is making a 
good cut of redwood at Fort Bragg. and the Mendo- 
cino and Glen Blair plants are adding to the out- 
put. 

M. L. Euphrat, manager of the Wendling-Nathan 
Lumber Co., this city, reports a good demand for 
fir. Uppers have advanced, and it is difficult to get 
enough, while the mills are short of clear logs. 

W. S. Russell, general manager of the Pacific 
Mill & Lumber Co., this city, reports a fair demand 
for fir with the advanced prices holding. The 
heavy volume of building operations in Los Angeles 
is helping to support the market. 

The Hammond Lumber Co., this city, finds an in- 
creased demand for both redwood and fir. 

The Sugar Pine Lumber Co., in which A. H. 
Fleming, BE. H. Cox and A. W. Heavenrich are in- 
terested, is going right ahead. The entire plant 
will be constructed during the coming year. 

L. D. MacDonald, representing the Pacific Export 
Lumber Co., finds a continued demand from Japan 
for cedar jogs. In addition to large quantities 
shipped from ports in the Northwest, numerous 
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shipments are made from southern Oregon to San 
Francisco, where the logs are placed on steamers 
bound for Japan. Orders have been received to 
rush the transportation of 1,700,000 feet of logs 
now at this port. 

W. G. Kahman, of the sales department of the 
McCloud River Lumber Co., is here from McCloud. 

A. W. Heavenrich, who has charge of the Madera 
Sugar Pine Co.’s operations, reports its stocks badly 


.broken. He is very optimistic. The mill will close 


Oct. 20. 

J. W. Rodgers, vice president of the Lassen Lum- 
ber & Box Co., is paying a visit to the plant at 
Susanville. It it sold ahead on dry lumber and 
temporarily refusing orders until it catches up. 

A. P. Dimmick, of the Cutler Dimmick Lumber 
Co., Portland, is paying a visit to BE. E. Fifield, 


‘who represents his firm as California agent. 


CENTRALIA, WASH. 


Oct. 8.—There are practically no uppers at the 


‘mills, and but a small supply of clear logs in stock. 


A great many mills in cutting Japanese squares 
have been putting their clear stock in the big tim- 
bers. With the advance in price on uppers, yard 
stocks and timbers became stronger. Shingles con- 
tinue to advance as well as lath, and on the whole 
the market is much improved over last week. Prac- 
tically all large mills are operating and as soon 
as the tie business begins the smaller mills will 
be in operation again. Local building continues 
active. 

Shull Bros., of Kalama, who recently purchased 
the Columbia shingle mill from the stockholders, 
have resumed operation, putting on a double shift. 


KALISPELL, MONT. 


Oct. 8.—The Dickey Lake Lumber Co., located 
west of here, in view of increased orders has de- 
cided to cut the 1,000,000 feet of logs which are in 
its mill pond into lumber, altho it has 2,000,000 
feet of dry lumber in its yards. If conditions are 
favorable it will run all winter. The company is 
owned by M. Driscoll and D. R. Peeler. There is 
enough timber tributary to the mill, it is estimated, 
to last for ten years. 

The sawmill of the International Chemical Prod- 
ucts Co. is reported practicaily ready for a try-out 
of its muric acid chemical plant and a large part 
of the other equipment has been made ready for 


operation. 
"TACOMA, WASH. 


Oct. 8.—Japanese competition is said by local 
lumbermen to be forcing a cut in the lumber rates 
on shipments for the Orient. The Shipping Board 
fixed a rate of $17.50 a thousand on lumber ship- 
ments on Amepsican vessels, but the Japanese are 
reported to be taking cargo at a considerably lower 
figure. To meet the situation the Shipping Board 
has authorized a reduction to $16. 

The refusal of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to permit the railroads to advance rates 
on lumber shipments from Washington ‘and Ore- 
gon to El Paso, Tex., is hailed by local manufac- 
turers as a recognition of their contention that 
present rates are too high. 

Two of the Cascade Timber Co.’s logging camps 
on the Tacoma Eastern railway have resumed oper- 
ations during the last week. Railroad officials re- 
port that camps are resuming operations all over 
the Northwest. To handle this increased output 
the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul railway has 
added two daily logging trains on its Grays Harbor 
and Willapa Harbor branches. These trains will 
handle fifty cars of logs daily. 

The Western Fir Lumber Co., one of Tacoma’s 
big waterfront mills, has resumed operations after 
a shutdown which has lasted since last April. The 
company is working one shift on full time and is 
getting out some large orders for export. 

A. J. Ritchie, president Veneer Products Co., 
intends to devote his entire time to the work of 
getting the company into shape to begin operations. 
Mr. Ritchie has acquired a modern factory build- 
ing and expects to start manufacturing sash and 
door material before the end of the year. 

T. E. Ripley, president of the Wheeler, Osgood 
Co., of Tacoma, who has been touring Europe for 
more than a year, has returned to the United 
States, according to word received this week by 
officials of the company. Mr. Ripley is now in 
New York and will start west in about two weeks. 

More than 8,000,000 feet of lumber will be 
shipped from the new port commission docks at 
Tacoma during October, according to estimates 
made by the members of the commission. Six of 
the largest mills on the Tacoma Hastern railway 
and in southwest Washington have made applica- 
tion for dock space during the month, which is 
expected to be a record breaker. 

Lumber carriers in port during last week include 
the West Nimrod, at the Puget Sound plant; the 
Andrea Luckenback, at the Puget Sound and St. 
Paul & Tacoma mills; the Meriden and Quinault, 
at the Tidewater plant; the West Ivan, Thames 








Maru and Fukui Maru, at the Port Commission 
dock ; the Romulus, Davenport and Phyllis, at the 


Defiance plant. 
BEND, ORE. 


Oct. 8.—After filling orders for months on a day 
to day basis, both the Shevlin-Hixon Co. and the 
Brooks-Scanlon Lumber Co. officials here report 
that the pendulum is swinging the other way, altho 
prices are still at the lowest level ever experience: 
here. Confidence is shown in the fact that no 
orders, except in certain grades of factory stock, 
are being booked for’ more than a month or six 
weeks ahead. September business showed a dis- 
tinct increase. J. P. Hennessy, manager of the 
Shevlin-Hixon company, states that one shift pro- 
duction can be continued until Feb. 1, at which time 
he hopes to be able to know definitely as to the 


possibility of going back. to normal 2-shift produc 


tion. The steady increase in demand for southern 
pine is taken as an indication that western pine 
will ‘foon feel the growing strength of the market. 

Despite the record fruit crop in the Northwest. 
expectations for box shook orders have resulted in 
disappointment. The box business is the worst in 
years. Orchard owners are shipping in bulk. 

Carl A. Johnson, office manager for the Shevlin- 
Hixon Co., has resigned. Mr. Johnson is interested 
in the production of a new automobile device. The 
manufacturing company is headed by J. H. Meister, 
who, however, will retain his position as logging 
superintendent for the company. 

Three-shift production at the Brooks-Scanlon 
Lumber Co.’s mill here will be resumed possibly 
next week. This was the announcement made 
here this afternoon following a conference of the 


local officials called by D. F. Brooks, president of ~ 


the general company, immediately on his arrival 
from Minneapolis, Increased production, it was 
explained, is made necessary by the fact that stock 
is running low and demand, is increasing. The 
change will be permanent up to Feb. 1. The 
establishment of an additional camp will be nec- 
essary. There is little surplus in the local labor 
market, but a small accumulation of logs will 
probably allow for sawing before the camp is 
actually opened. 

In a statement issued in connection with the an- 
nouncement of added production, General Man- 
ager H. K. Brooks said: “Indications of a re- 
vival of general business and economic conditions 
in the country appear to be so favorable that we 
have concluded to operate our plant to its utmost 


capacity.” 
PORTLAND, ORE. 


Oct. 8.—A falling off in the demand for fir was 
noted during the week, probably as a result from 
the sharp advances noted the week before when 
business began to pour in from all quarters. As 
a whole, however, the outlook is promising and an 
increase in volume is expected with the improve- 
ment of business throughout the country in gen- 
eral, Low grade stuff is yet down to such low 
price levels that the cost of production is not 
taken care of, let alone any margin of profit, and 
hence manufacturers are watching eagerly for a 
chance to place them on a sounder basis. The red 
cedar shingle market continues steady. The spruce 
market shows no change, the volume of business 
being about normal. 

A total of 63,068,323 feet of lumber was carried 
from the Columbia river by the water route during 
September, according to the records of the Mer- 
chants Exchange here. Of this quantity 33,273,- 
000 feet was carried to coastwise points, and 
8,332,000 feet to Atlantic coast ports. Foreign 
shipments amounted to 19,333,797 feet from Port- 
land and 3,762,870 feet from Columbia River mills. 
There are several large steamers in the river now 
loading for foreign destinations, and indications 
are that the export lumber business will increase 
from now on, At present Japan is the heaviest 
buyer. Australia and the West Coast of South 
America are showing signs of activity. 

The wholesalers’ luncheon at the Benson Hotel 
Tuesday of this week was well attended and en- 
thusiasm was unusually keen. F. W. Roblin, of the 
Saari-Roblin Lumber Co., had charge of the pro- 
gram and he presented as guests for the day, 
George T. Mickle and A. Clancy, both of Chicago, 
Mr. Mickle in addressing the meeting said that in 
his trade he had failed to find the retailers ready 
to pay the advanced lumber prices, but he pre- 
dicted that if the market could be maintained for 
another thirty days, they would pay. He said he 
did not see how the lumber industry could expect 
to fare better than other lines and hence he held 
it improbable that the lumber business would im- 
prove greatly until a relative improvement becomes 
evident in other lines. Many of the local whole- 
salers spoke briefly and most of them expressed 
themselves confident that the advances noted re- 
cently were due to legitimate reasons and that 
higher prices may be looked for as the mills, or 
a great many of them, are going to be taxed to 
meet the demand if it shows the increase that 
might reasonably be looked for. 
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Gov. Olcott has designated F. C. Knapp, of the 
Peninsula Lumber Co., as one of two vice presidents 
for Oregon and members of the council of the Great 
Lakes-St. Lawrence Tidewater Association, with 
headquarters in Chicago. The appointments are 
forwarded to H. C, Gardner, president of the 
association, in a letter in which the governor 
expresses his approval of the movement to open 
the St. Lawrence River to ocean-going vessels to 
and from the Great Lakes and declares his willing- 
ness to become associated with the organization as 
a member ex-officio of the council of States. Mr. 
Knapp is a valuable member as he has much experi- 
ence in the matter of port and river improvements 
thru his work in connection with the improvement 
of the port facilities, here. 

At a meeting held here the directors of the Mult- 
nomah Lumber & Box Co. ordered the first pay- 
ment on the issue of $1,000,000 of its 10 percent 
cumulative preferred stock recently issued and put 
on the market. The funds derived from the stock 
sale are going to the various expansions in the 
business including the development of the com- 
pany’s properties along the Yaquima Northern 
Railroad, which it recently purchased, and the 
completion of its fir sawmill at Rainier, for which 
purpose there was set aside recently $200,000. 

W. J. Merrick who is in charge of the building 
of the mill at Columbia City on the lower Columbia 
River for the Western Spar Co., of Portland, says 
that it will be ready for operation about Nov. 1. 
Most of the machinery has been assembled. The 
mill will have a daily capacity of 50,000 feet and 
will specialize in cutting timbers for the export 
trade as the site is favorably located for dispatch- 
ing of deep sea vessels. A veneer factory is to be 
built in conjunction with the sawmill as soon as 
construction of the sawmill is completed. 

P. J. Brix, head of the Knappton mills and the 
Brix Lumber Co., has taken over the North Bank 
Logging Co.’s plant at Grays Harbor, it is an- 
nounced here. Operations will begin this month 
and 125,000 feet will be taken out daily, according 
to present plans. 

A. T. Marshall, chairman of the Oregon State 
industrial accident commission, has just completed 
a tour of inspection of plants of the lumber indus- 
try of the lower Columbia River. He visited a 
number of sawmills and logging camps and deliv- 
ered addresses on the benefits that are being de- 
rived from the accident prevention movement. He 
says accidents are decreasing rapidly in the logging 
camps and mills and that the workers are taking 
active interest in the campaign to eliminate 
hazards. 

Axel H. Oxholm, chief of the lumber division of 
the bureau of foreign and domestic commerce, was 
in: Portland this week and held a conference with 
Portland lumbermen at the Chamber of Commerce 
Tuesday afternoon. 

Heavy inquiries are coming from Japan for white 
or Port Orford cedar. One buyer is said to be in 
the market for an entire shipload. Most of this 
cedar comes from the Coos Bay country. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


Oct. 8.—On intercoastal shipments of lumber 
the new $18 rate for cargoes of a million feet or 
more, with $20 as the rate on shipments of less 
than a million feet, is expected to stimulate the 
movement of fir to the Atlantic coast. Effective 
since Oct. 1, the lumber rate on berth vessels of 
the Shipping Board from the Coast to the Orient is 
$16 a thousand, as compared with $12.50 prior to 
the temporary embargo. It is reported that prac- 
tically all available space has been taken. Since 
the embargo went into effect last August, foreign 
steamships have been carrying lumber at $15 a 
thousand. The weekly freight circular of the Ship- 
owners’ association reduces the lumber rate from 
Puget Sound, Grays Harbor, Willapa Harbor or the 
Columbia River to Cape Town or other South 
African ports from $27.50 to $25. The Norwegian 
schooner William Nottingham has been shifted 
from Eagle Harbor to Tacoma, where it is loading 
1,000,000 feet of lumber for Callao. 

As a matter of principle, west Coast lumbermen 
are gratified at the outcome of the El Paso rate 
case, in which proposed increases thru a ruling 
on the boundary line between the 25 percent and 
the 883% percent rates have been held to be un- 
reasonable. The hearing, which was held before 
a commissioner in Portland, Ore., Aug. 4, was 
based on the fact that the increase of Aug. 26, 1920, 
raised the rate on all commodities 25 percent, and 
that the effort of the railroads-to include El Paso 
in 88% percent territory would also give the 
higher rate basis for Cheyenne, Denver and Trini- 
dad. The protest made by the West Coast Lum- 
bermen’s Association has been sustained, and the 
lower rate prevails with respect to all the points 
named, 

Roy A. Dailey, who last week was returned to 
his old post as secretary-manager of the Pacific 
Coast Shippers’ Association, presided at Thurs- 
day’s luncheon of the wholesalers. Edward Beal, 
representing Clement & Kennedy, operating a plant 


at Fortson, Wash., made a plea for the small mill, 
stating that it was entitled to the consideration of 
the wholesalers. He was uncompromising in his 
opposition to transit shipments; but found out 
that wholesalers, in the discussion that followed, 
were able to express very decided opinions as to 
their side of the transit question and also the 
small mill proposition. The session, which was 
entirely harmonious, closed with a round-table 
analysis of market conditions. 

W. A. Shumm, of the Railway Statistics Publish- 
ing Co., is felicitating himself this week on the 
substantial returns of publicity in the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN. As a result of a mention of his new 
book, “Tare Weights of Railway Freight Equip- 
ment” there have been received in the first mail a 
total of ten orders and inquiries for the publication. 

F. B. Hubbard, of Centralia, whose lumber con- 
nection is*the Chehalis Mill Co., was in Seattle 
this week on his way to the Puyallup Fair, in 
which he is directly interested as president of the 
Southwestern Washington Fair Association. Mr. 
Hubbard also manifested not a little interest in 
fast horses on a slow track, having picked a num- 
ber of winners to the financial discomfort of his 
friends. 

F. H. Jackson, secretary of the Clear Lake Lum- 
ber Co., at Clear Lake, Wash., has returned from a 
trip of several weeks, during which he visited Min- 
neapolis, St. Paul and Chicago. 

H. D. Cameron, vice president and general man- 
ager of the Canadian. Lumber Co., Victoria, is in 
Seattle this week, to be with Mrs. Cameron, who 
is ill at the Minor Hospital. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. H. Bloedel, who have been in 
Europe thruout the summer, will arrive home next 
Wednesday, accompanied by their daughter Char- 
lotte. Their sons, Prentice and Lawrence, have 
been home for some time. Mr. Bloedel left here 
for the tour during the latter part of June. 

W. W. Graham has taken over the Coast Lumber 
Co. of Chicago and will continue the business with 
headquarters in the Henry Building, Seattle. He 
will have associated with him E. J. Boyce, who has 
a wide acquaintance among Coast manufacturers. 


WESTWOOD, CALIF. 


Oct. 8.—Gratifying improvement in demand is 
reported by the management of the Red River Lum- 
ber Co., whose order files rapidly are filling up 
and who are experiencing an unusually good de- 
mand for the products of the big plant at this 
place. Because of the heavy demand and the 
splendid outlook for the future the company has 
announced some substantial advances in the prices 
of box shooks, box lumber, molding, No. 2 boards 
and dimension. All of these items are in heavy 
demand, the call for box shooks and box lumber 
especially being notable. 


SHREVEPORT, LA. 


Oct. 8.—There is a slight slowing up of the de- 
mand for southern pine, which is attributed by the 
wholesalers to the expectation of rate reductions. 
No advances nor recessions in price are reported 
by any of the pine manufacturers. Stocks are get- 
ting very badly- broken and the mills are finding it 
difficult to fill orders promptly. The volume of 
business is rather light now, as all the mills have 
order files as heavy as they care to book. 

Several of the large hardwood mills have with- 
drawn prices entirely and they state that they are 
booking but few orders. The prices of hard- 
woods, such as gum and oak as well as ash, have 
been well nigh stationary for some time. Most of 
the small blocks of stock held by the smaller mills 
have been cleaned up. The smaller mills for the 
most part have not been running for the last six 
months. If demand should start, advances in 
prices would come speedily. The box factories have 
very little stock on hand, and this is true of 
many of the chair and furniture factories, accord- 
ing to reports received here. 


NORFOLK, VA. 


Oct. 10.—Sixty-two mills for week ending Oct. 
1 showed total sales of 14,274,667 feet, the largest 
thus far recorded, or nearly twice the actual pro- 
duction, which was about 47 percent of normal. 
Shipments showed an increase of about 1,000,000 
feet or more. Many mills are unable to quote, 
being oversold on items wanted. There has been 
a marked increase in the demand for rough low 
grade stock. Mill stocks unsold are very small 
and badly broken. Many buyers are now thinking 
more of the future altho trying to keep down pur- 
chases. Prices of low grades have advanced still 
further. The market is gradually working its way 
upward. General business conditions are good. 
Optimism is growing rapidly. 

There is still a brisk demand for 4/4 edge No. 2 
and better and some buyers are now.in the market 
for lots of ten cars, No, 2 and better stock widths 
are moving briskly, especially dressed, and prices 
are very strong. There is also a good demand for 
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5/4 and thicker edge. No. 3 stock widths are very 
active with only a little 8-inch being offered for 
prompt shipment. The other widths are scarce. 
An improvement is looked for in demand for 4/4 
edge No. 3 due to scarcity of No. 2 and better, 
Rips and bark strips, 4/4, are also active, with 
prices slightly higher. 

The demand for 4/4 edge No. 1 box both rough 
and dressed is very good, with many mills out of 
the market. Several large buyers are having dif- 
ficulty in placing their requirements. No. 2 edge 
and stock box are also more active, prices reacting 
along with No. 1 box. Four-quarter stock No. 1 
box is scarce and there is a good demand for 
this as roofers or rough. Box bark strips are 
more active and prices are a little higher. 

The planing mills are getting all the business 
they can handle for flooring, thin ceiling, partition, 
roofers etc. Inquiries are numerous and call for 
a much greater variety of items. The ‘air drying 
mills are having a good demand for roofers and 
have advanced their prices. Kiln drying mills 
have immediately followed suit. Building pros- 
pects in the South are very bright. 


HATTIESBURG, MISS. 


Oct. 10.—With practically all the larger mills in 
operation, production has increased. The mills are 
well loaded up with orders, for most items in shed 
and yard stock. High grade shed stock continues 
to climb. No. 2 is in better demand and is advanc- 
ing in price. Dimension and boards are much more 
active. The demand for car lining and siding is 
still heavy and decking is moving well. Fresh cut- 
ting orders are probably no more plentiful, but more 
inquiries are out. With yard and shed stock mov- 
ing the mills can turn their cut in that direction 
and operate smoothly with less special cutting than 
they could a few weeks ago. 

J. W. McWilliams, prominent wholesale lumber 
dealer of Mobile and owner of a mill at Walley, 
Miss., was a business visitor here this week. Mr. 
McWilliams is optimistic over the outlook. 

The Colmer Green Lumber Co., which owns a mill 
on the Blodgett extension near McLain, has placed 
it in operation. 

The C. & R. Lumber Co., Blodgett, Miss., is mak- 
ing preparations to increase the capacity of its mill. 

R. H. Bostick, who for several years was sales 
manager for the Lamar Lumber Co., Clyde, Miss., 
but for the last year with Geo. A. Blessed Lumber 
Co., Selma, Ala., will go with Crowell & Spencer 
Lumber Co., Longleaf, La., as general sales man- 
ager Oct. 15. Mr. Bostick is well known in this 


section. 
"MOBILE, ALA. 


Oct. 10.—Lumber market conditions have im- 
proved in the last few days, southern pine and 
some grades of hardwood being in better demand 
than for several months. The movement to the 
interior is getting heavier, with building materials 
leading. Retailers report business very good with 
prospects of further improvement during the late 
fall and winter. Lumber prices remain firm at the 
advances of two or three weeks ago, with a tend- 
ency toward further advances. 

During last week several sawmills are reported 
to have started up after having been ‘idle the greater 
part of the year. The T. E. Broussard mill at 
Carlton, Ala., is being moved a few miles up the 
Alabama River and expects to be in operation in 
ten days. The Gainstown mill, on the Alabama 
River, it is stated, will resume cutting activities 
next week. 

The Mt. Vernon Veneer Co., at Mt. Vernon, in 
Mobile County, has changed its name to the Mobile 
Veneer Co., and resumed operations last Monday 
with 150 employees. President R. H. Williams 
states that the number of employees will be grad- 
ually increased to 1,000, which he expects to be 
reached in two or three months. 


BEAUMONT, TEX. 


Oct. 10.—While there has been a marked advance 
in certain items of southern pine, the chief feature 
of interest to the manufacturers has been the 
growing demand for lower grades. No. 3 is now 
moving at $2 to $3 higher than thirty days ago. 
It is also moving much faster than at the low 
price prevailing thirty days ago. The demand for 
yard stocks continues to spread and it is now 
practically general so far as southern yards are 
concerned. Railroads are buying all the car ma- 
terial they can find, which is very little. That 
moving is bringing $10 to $15 a thousand over the 
price prevailing six weeks ago. Calls for export 
timbers are but little better, but they are bringing 
about $2 a thousand more. Mills are not benefiting 
greatly, by the advance in upper grades, for they 
have not the stocks. Such items as No. 1 12-inch 
boards, B&better flooring, B&better car siding, No. 
1 and No. 2 dimension and plasterers’ lath are 
practically off the market. Manufacturers who 
have small stocks of these items prefer to parcel 
them out among regular customers, returning the 








compliment to those who are making a demand for 
lower grades. 

There has been an apparent revival in hardwood 
offerings during the last week, accompanied by an 
increase in the number of inquiries. There has 
been no change recorded in prices, altho low grades 
continue weak. Inquiries are confined almost ex- 
clusively to No. 1 and better. Red gum is prob 
ably the strongest item on the list. Hardwood men 
are in hopes that the notable stiffening in pine will 
eventually have some effect upon hardwood, espe- 
cially the lower grades. 


ORANGE, TEX. 


Oct. 10.—For the first time in many months the 
interior demand for pine has affected the price of 
export stuff, having brought about a rise of around 
$2. The most noticeable feature of the market, 
however, is the increased demand for railroad car 
material, prices having advanced between $10 and 
$15 in sixty days. Even No. 3 common is up $3 
and all lower grades are moving more briskly than 
at any time in the last twelve months. The demand 
for yard stocks is general thruout the South 
and this market shows the best tone it has in two 
years. 

The steamer Glen Ridge began this morning tak- 
ing on some 700,000 feet of sawn timbers for 
Liverpool delivery. Several firms are participating 
in furnishing the cargo. The barkentine Amazon 
is taking on half a million feet for Tampico de- 
livery, her cargo being furnished by the Lutcher 
& Moore Lumber Co, 


TUSCALOOSA, ALA. 


Oct. 10.—Conditions for the last week have 
shown considerable improvement and orders and 
inquiry are larger than at any time since the late 
depression. No. 2 common boards and roofers have 
advanced $2 to $3 a thousand and buyers are find- 
ing considerable trouble placing orders for this 
material. The small mills have practically no 
boards and the larger mills which make a specialty 
of cutting boards have practically all the orderg 
they will accept for prompt shipment and are re- 
fusing further business, as the market continues to 
grow stronger. Railroad material is also showing 
considerable strength and prices on decking have 
advanced $3 to $4 in the last week. This stock is 
also becoming very scarce and orders are hard to 
place. Special cutting for longleaf timbers has 
also shown considerable strength. The market on 
No. 2 common dimension is still rather slow but 
the small mills which make a specialty of this 
class of business are able to secure enough orders 
to keep running and they are shipping out more 
stock than they are manufacturing. The larger 
mills have increased production but the smaller 
mills which have been closed down for some time 
still remain idle. Production remains about the 
same, with orders considerably in excess. 


JACKSON, MISS. 


Oct. 11.—Increased strength in the lower grades 
is the outstanding feature in the southern pine 
market. This is bringing about advanced prices 
for No. 2 and No. 3 common. The large mills are 
making heavy shipments. The assortments are 
in worse condition than they have been for many 
years. Stocks of upper grades are exceedingly low 
and prices very firm. Lath are bringing better 
prices than they have for many months; mill stocks 
are low. The export demand is spotted; the lower 
ocean rates are having a favorable effect. 

Local hardwood manufacturers report market 
improvement and much hardwood is now being 
exported to England, Belgium, Egypt\and France. 
Further decreases in ocean freight rates are having 
a very favorable effect on the hardwood situation, 
causing a rise in price on the items involved. The 
domestic market continues firm, altho inquiries 
from furniture manufacturers indicate they are still 
buying for immediate needs only. Considerable 
hardwood is going to the box industry. The build- 
ing industry is requiring much hardwood and floor- 
ing is bringing from $5 to $12 a thousand more 
than a few weeks ago. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Oct. 10.—It is announced that the hardwood de- 
partment of the Louisiana Red Cypress Co., this 
city, hereafter will market the entire output of 
the Brown-Ingram Lumber Co., of Poston, 8. C. 
The latter company manufacturers gum and other 
hardwoods, has a mill of 35,000 feet capacity in 
steady operation, with 100,000,000 feet of standing 
hardwood timber available, and is advantageously 
situated on the Peedee River, giving its product 
the benefit of competitive rail and water rates to 
eastern markets. 

The Federal International Banking Co., of New 
Orleans, financing export business under the EHdge 
law, reports that its business practically doubled 
during the last fortnight. Its outstanding loans 
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account financing of export shipments totalled 
$2,200,000 on Sept. 15, and $4,208,000 on Oct. 3. 
The gain is attributed principally to increase of the 
export cotton movement, and it is said that the 
Texas, Memphis and New Orleans interests are 
the most diligent users of the new bank’s facilities. 

E. R. duMont, manager of the Standard Export 
Lumber Co, and president of the Southern Lumber 
Exporters’ Association, returned last Saturday 
from New York, where he spent a part of his 
summer vacation. 

The New Orleans-Havana Steamship Co., recently 
organized by John A. Donald, of New York, and 
J. A. Castellanos, of Havana, announces the early 
establishment of a 12-day freight service and a 
monthly passenger service between New Orleans 
and Havana. W. W. Eyster, formerly with the 
immigration service, will be in charge of the com- 
pany’s New Orleans offices. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Oct. 10.—The improvement in the local lumber 
business has continued thru the last week, with 
gains among both wholesalers and retailers, and 
gains in both price and volume. There is a com- 
fortable feeling of security that comes with a 
strengthening market. 

The railroads and some of the larger industrials 
are buying lumber in better quantities. Planing 
mills are quite busy as a rule, and trim men and 
cabinet makers are doing better than for months. 
Box makers are doing more business because their 
number of customers is larger, and not because the 
orders are bigger. Furniture manufacturers report 
business but slightly improved, and are still buying 
from hand to mouth. General business here is im- 
proving. 

The greatest demand among the hardwoods is 
still for oak, with hardwood floorings close in popu- 
larity, but the market is here for a limited amount 
of chestnut, especially of the better grades, poplar, 
maple, birch, beech, ash, basswood, gum, hickory, 
cherry and mahogany. Demand is better, prices 
stronger and complaints less. 

White pine prices are strengthening, especially 
in better grades, and the offerings for this winter 
are going to be scarce if consumption comes any- 
where near normal. Spruce is a little more active 
and prices are holding steady. Hemlock prices are 
not quoted higher, but there is increasing difficulty 
in finding the lumber needed in this line. Cypress 
prices vary in low grade, while there is a scarcity 
of the better grades and prices are firm. Southern 
pine in timbers, flooring, boards and even sizes is 
in good demand, with prices tightening as supply 
diminishes. North Carolina price advances have 
been sustained, and more are threatened unless 
there is a greater supply coming into this market. 
The volume of North Carolina being sold here is 
rapidly coming back toward normal. Lath of all 
sizes and kinds are in good demand at stiff prices. 
and shingles, both cypress and cedar, are selling 
well in the suburban districts at good figures. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Oct. 10.—Lumbermen of New York City last 
week greeted with delight the arrival of the 
first all-water shipment from Buffalo to Mill Basin, 
Jamaica Bay, without transfer. The shipment 
made creditable time and effected a substantial 
saving. The shipment consisted of two barges 
loaded with reinforcing steel bars and lumbermen 
say it accentuates the possibilities of the State’s 
new waterway transportation system. The saving 
was $2.50 a ton on freight charges. 

The largest individual shipment of fir timber 
ever received in the Oranges has just been delivered 
at the Erie Railroad basin off Valley Road, Newark, 
N. J., to the order of William F. Shupe & Co., 
of Orange, N. J. Three million feet of the lumber 
is now on hand. The timber was shipped from the 
Pacific coast by steamer, by way of the Panama 
Canal to Hoboken and 225 railroad cars were re- 
quired to transport it from Hoboken to the Erie 
Terminal at Orange. The purchase marks a step 
in the progressive plans of the firm for expansion. 


The company will build a shed to house the timber - 


and it also plans to build an office as well as a mill 
to turn out window frames, doors, sash etc. 

“The way to boost business and improve condi- 
tions is to keep your goods moving. We would 
rather sell a large volume of building materials 
on a small margin than a small quantity at a big 
percentage of profit, because the total of profits is 
going to be larger at the end of the year,” asserted 
A. A, Edelman, president of the Gustave Rader Co., 
of Brooklyn, said to be the largest dealers in gen- 
eral building materials in the country. The pres- 
ent Gustave Rader Co. was begun in a small way 
in Brooklyn twenty years ago, and was to a cer- 
tain extent the outgrowth of the firm of G. W. 
Rader, of Manhattan. Gustave Rader, son of 
G. W. Rader, began the Brooklyn business in com- 
pany with Mr. Edelman. After the death of his 
partner, Mr. Edelman assumed sole charge of the 
company. Besides manufacturing most - of his 








merchandise, Mr. Edelman holds patents in many 
products. 

R. J. Gibbons, president of Gibbons & Co., says 
business may be expected to make a decided turn 
for the better this winter. He declares those 
courageous ones who have faith in the future of 
business and who hang on with grim determination 
to succerd, will reap the benefits of the improved 
conditions, His company, Mr. Gibbons declared, 
is just now experiencing the greatest volume of 
business since its establishment in 1869. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Oct. 11.—Further improvement in the lumber 
business here is simply waiting until the big steel 
mills resume large operations. Building operations 
have gained much impetus in the last month and 
the outlook is fine for a good year for Pittsburgh 
wholesalers in 1922. Industrial demand for lumber 
shows some strength, altho not so many inquiries 
are coming from the larger steel companies as had 
been expected and hoped for. Mining concerns and 
railroads are doing their share to improve the lum- 
ber business. No price changes of consequence 
have been reported here since a week ago. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Oct. 10.—A decidedly interesting survey of the 
hardwood trade in the middle West is made by 
Frank L. Heim, of Richard P. Baer & Co. Mr. 
Heim has just returned from a three weeks’ trip 
which included Boston, Cleveland, Detroit, Grand 
Rapids, Rockford, Dubuque, Chicago and various 
other towns. Everywhere he endeavored to get in 
touch with some of the big consumers of hard- 


woods, visiting furniture factories, casket makers, - 


agricultural implement producers and others. He 
found all of the furniture factories running full 
time but that the manufacturers had bought very 
little lumber so far, having drawn upon the stocks 
acquired a year or more ago. They complained, 
moreover, that instability in the hardwood market 
hurt the business, since it prevented cost calcula- 
tions, with practically every other item of expense 
readily ascertainable, and with lumber alone mak- 
ing it impossible to fix selling prices. Mr. Heim 
stated that business with the manufacturers of 
caskets was dull, while the agricultural imple- 
ment factories were closed down, with no business 
of consequence in prospect until some time next 
year. 

S. G. Ashby, of the Atlas Lumber Co., of Cin- 
cinnati, and vice president and general manager of 
the Camp Run Lumber Co.. of West Virginia, 
stopped here this week as almost the first point of 
consequence on a trip that was to include the 
various eastern lumber markets. He said that as 
far as he had noted, the hardwood trade continued 
to show gains, and he seemed hopeful over the 
outlook, 

The double-deck schooner Dorothy, one of the 
few of its type of vessels now in operation, arrived 
here recently with about 750,000 feet of southern 
pine from Charleston, S. C., for the Ryland & 
Brooks Lumber Co. The cargo is one of the larg- 
est to arrive here for some time. 

The Greenleaf Johnson Lumber Co., which some 
time ago shut down its big sawmill at Norfolk, Va., 
and sold its standing timber contributary to the 
plant as the result of a conviction that Norfolk 
had ceased to offer conditions most favorable to 
such operations, is planning the location of a plant 
at McClellanville, S. C., about midway between 
Wilmington, N. C., and Charleston, S. C. Details 
have not yet been worked out, but it is expected 
that the corporation will be in position to resume 
manufacturing some time next spring or summer. 

It is announced at the local offices of the Surry 
Lumber Co., that operation at the company’s saw- 
mills at Dendron, Va., have been partly resumed. 
The rate of production will depend upon the 
demand. 

The managing committee of the Lumber Ex- 
change held its monthly meeting yesterday after- 
noon, but there was little more than routine busi- 
ness to transact. Some discussion as to the lum- 
ber trade situation ensued, and reports on what is 
being done were exchanged. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Oct. 11.—Lumbermen here who have been out 
thru the country in the middle West say that the 
country yards are doing very little business and 
consequently little buying and have allowed their 
stocks to run low. In the larger towns, trade is 
spotty. The country town retailers say that the 
farmers are very resentful of the present situation 
in which they have to pay high prices for what 
they buy and take low prices for what they have 
to sell. It was not so bad with wheat, but with 
corn down and live stock selling, in many cases, 
at a loss to the feeder, the farmers think they are 
being profiteered upon and consequently are spend- 
ing no more than is absolutely necessary. In other 
territory the demand appears to be well distributed. 
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Puget Sound Saw Mills 
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You may sell a man one 
order of lumber by clever 
talking, through friendship 
or other means, but there’s 
only one way to make per- 
manent, satisfied custom- 
ers—namely, by “deliver- 
ing the goods.” And that’s 
the policy we have always 
followed in soliciting or- 
ders from 


Retail Yards, Factories and 
Industrial Plants 


Pacific Coast Lumber 
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Siding 

and Finish, Long Bevel Siding, 

Timbers, Joists, Finish and 

ension, etc. : Shingles. 
WE are manufacturing 40,000,000 ft. annually of Idaho and West- 
ern Pine at Dalkena, Washington. Send us inquiries. 
IDAHO |WALLACE-BALLORD | WESTERN 
LUMBER CO. PINE 

PINE 609-614 Lumber Exchange, | We make a special- 

' All Grades Mianeapolis, Mina. ty of Shop. 














Eureka Cedar Lumber & Shingle Company 
HOQUIAM, WASH. 


Fir and Hemlock Lumber 


Service Is Our Specialty. 
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We are wholesalers and direct 
mill representatives— 


FIR, SPRUCE 
NOBLE FIR 


AND 
West Coast Products 


THE MILLS WE DIRECTLY REP- 
ESENT, VE A DAILY CAPAC- 
7 ITY OF OVER 500,000 FEET 


Gerlinger-Anderson Co. 


506, Gesinger Portland, Ore. 


Louis Gerlinger, Jr., H.J. Anderson, Geo. T. Gerlinger 














—_ 
Geo. T. Mickle 


Gato Lumber Co. 


WHOLESALERS — MANUFACTURERS 


Timber Douglas Fir 
Ties id Spruce 

Yard Stoc 

Mine Timbers Hemlock 
Railroad Red Cedar 


~— Orisra Cedar 


MILLS:—North Portland and Thornburg, 
Oregon; Yacolt, Washington 


{_ 1400 Yeon Building, PORTLAND, ORE. 








The Lumberman’s Searchlight 
By M. M. FERGUSON 
One of the handiest lumber calculators on the 
market . It contains tables of ready-made 
answers to frei rates; reducing eet to 
pieces and pieces to board feet; lineal feet to board 
Decking seneestons ondl acer teteetctalersio- 
I xt an 
tion on making correct estimates. 
90 . size 4x9 (hi ket edition) 
Bound in Cloth. Price $2.00 Postpaid. 
ORDER YOUR COPY TODAY. 
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A very encouraging feature of the trade here is 
the increased demand coming from industrial 
sources. This is particularly true in the hardwood 
market. Furniture business has greatly increased 
recently and box manufacturers are again in the 
market for good orders, 


DULUTH, MINN. 


Oct. 12.—Sawmill operators and lumber jobbers 
are more hopeful regarding the trade outlook than 
they have been at any time during the last eight 
months, The stronger tone of the Pacific coast 
market is shown by an advance of $1 on common 
lumber and dimension stuff. An official of an in- 
terior finish plant reported that he had just been 
forced to pay $9.50 more for a lot of shop and bet- 
ter lumber than he might have obtained it for six 
weeks ago. The market in Coast shingles is strong 
on account of the scarcity of cedar logs. 

Mills at Cloquet, Virginia and International Falls 





are running and it is understood that none of them 
has any immediate intentions of closing down. 
Situation is still uncertain regarding the extent of 
woods work next winter 

Cargo shipments from this market during the last 
week included two for Tonawanda and Buffalo cov- 
ering No. 2 and better, and hemlock. Another 
boat is under charter to take on a cargo of No, 4 
boards for Tonawanda (N. Y.) delivery this week. 

The pulpwood and tie trades are at a stand- 
still. Operators are unable to make any plans 
until they have contracts actually booked, as the 
banks here have announced that they will not make 
any advances unless they have assurances that 
the woodsmen hold contracts from pulp and paper 
mills or the railroads. 

H. E. Montgomery, of Montgomery Bros. & Co., 
lumber dealers, Buffalo, was a visitor in Duluth 
during the last week. 

(Concluded on page 93) 





BUSINESS CHANGES 


ILLINOIS. Chicago—H. & A. Rietz Lumber 
Co. changing name to Rietz Lumber Co. 


INDIANA. Ferdinand—Harry Ruhe purchased 
sawmill and lumber business of Edward Weyer. 

Hartford City—Tindall Lumber Co. sold to 
Henry C. Smith, of Marion, who will operate as 
branch, 

Jasper—Jasper Manufacturing Co. changing 
name to Hoosier Desk Co. after Jan. 1. 

MICHIGAN. Detroit—Myers, Howell & Condit 
succeeded by Howell & Condit. 

Owosso—Owosso Elevator & Lumber Co. suc- 
ceeded by Harris Lumber Co. 


MINNESOTA. Minneapolis—Thompson Lumber 
Co.; A. A. Hood buys interest. 

MISSISSIPPI. Hattiesburg—Cook-Bond Lum- 
ber Co. succeeded by Cook-Saye Lumber Co. 

Meridian—Report that Snow Lumber Co. has 
been succeeded by Brucker Lumber Co. er- 
roneous. The Snow Lumber Co. has been in- 
corporated under name of Snow Lumber & Tim- 
ber Co., and continues in business. 

Philadelphia—Paul Gammill has purchased the 
interest of W. C. Rodgers in the De Weese- 
Rodgers Lumber Co. 

MISSOURI. Caruthersville—A. J. Dillon has 
sold out to Caruthersville Lumber Co. 

Caruthersville—H. Rampendahl Jr. Co., man- 
ufacturer of staves and heading, succeeded by 
J. J. Andre. 

NORTH_ CAROLINA. Goldsboro—Enterprise 
Lumber Co., of Mount Olive and Whiteville 
Lumber Co., of Whiteville, N. C., will merge 
with headquarters at Goldsboro under manage- 
ment of Nathan O’Berry. 

OHIO. Bradford—D. Arnold & Son Co. chang- 
ing name to J. T. Arnold & Son. 

Fredericksburgh—A. J. Peterman has sold to 
S. S. Feed & Lumber Co. 

Mechanicsburg—Sisson-Robison Lumber Co. 
succeeded by Mechanicsburg Lumber Co. 

South Charleston—Western Lumber Co. suc- 
ceeded by South Charleston Lumber Co. 

OKLAHOMA. Apperson, Avant, Big Heart, 
Foraker, Kellyville, Hominy, Nelagoney, Pulare, 
Skiatook, Slick, Sperry, Tulsa—Tulsa Rig, Reel & 
Manufacturing Co. yards will hereafter be known 
as Flint-Lundy Lumber Co. 

Roosevelt—Farmers’ Codperative Association 
succeeded by Home Lumber Co. 

VIRGINIA. Edinburg—Ed. Hollingsworth pur- 
chased planing mill and machinery of the late 


Charles Rhinehart in Woodstock and will move 
here; erecting plant. 


INCORPORATIONS 


ALABAMA. Tuscaloosa—West End Lumber 
Co., incorporated; capital, $15,000. 

ARKANSAS.  Springdale—Kelly Lumber Co., 
incorporated; will erect building. 

CALIFORNIA. Los Angeles — Owens - Park 
Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, $200,000. 

Oakland—Thomas Body Co., incorporated; 
capital, $250,000. 

COLORADO. Salida—Jackson Lumber Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $25,000. 

FLORIDA. Miami—Walking Lumber & Supply 
Co., incorporated; capital, $250,000. 

INDIANA. Union City—Sedan Body Co., in- 
creasing capital from $125,000 to $250,000. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Boston — Chase - Parker 
Co., incorporated; capital, $15,000; leather, lumber 
and belting. 

Haverhill—Columbia Wood Heel Co., incorpo- 
rated; capital, $12,000. 

Somerville—Garfield Fralick Lumber Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $10,000. 

Springfield—A. A. Lumber Co., incorporated. 

Worcester—Worcester Commercial Body Co., 
incorporated; capital, $75,000. 

MISSOURI. Ironton—Evans-Sell Land & 
Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, $2,000. 


Kansas City—Roddis Lumber Co., incorporated; 
capital, $25,000. 

NEBRASKA. Bradshaw—Bradshaw Lumber 
& Implement Co., incorporated; capital, $40,000. 

NEW YORK. Athens—Athens Wood Milling 
Co., incorporated; capital, $40,000. 

Queens—Glendale Lumber Co., incorporated; 
capital, $10,000. 

Jamaica—Greenstein & Co., incorporated; 
capital, $20,000; lumber and millwork. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Charlotte — Superior 


_ Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, $125,000. 


OHIO. Cleveland—Graff Mill & Lumber Co., 
incorporated; capital, $5,000. 

West Park—Rockport Lumber Co., incorporat- 
ed; capital, $10,000. 

OKLAHOMA. Oklahoma City—Oklahoma Sash 
& Door Co., increasing capital from $150,000 to 
$250,000. 

Okmulgee—Okmulgee Lumber Co., incorporat- 
ed; capital, $100,000. 

OREGON. Springfield—Loud Manufacturing 
Corporation, incorporated; capital, $25,000; to 
manufacture lumber. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Red Lion — Consumers 
Cigar Box Co., incorporated; capital $25,000. 

TENNESSEE. Jacksboro—Elk Lumber Co., 
incorporated; capital, $15,000. 

Memphis—J. C. Johnson Lumber Co., incorpo- 
rated. 

TEXAS. Fort Worth—Keith Lumber Co., in- 
corporated. 

Needville—Needville Lumber Co., decreasing 
capital from $40,000 to $20,000. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Clarksburg—Patrick Lum- 
ber Co., incorporated; capital, $25,000. 


NEW VENTURES 


ARKANSAS. Camden—John W. Lewis, of 
Meridian, Miss., has moved to Camden to open a 
branch office for the Gloor-Ortmann Lumber Co., 
of St. Louis. 

Conway—Burke Lumber & Land Co., recently 
began; wholesale lumber and to manufacture di- 
mension stock. 

El Dorado—W. S. Poole will open lumber yard. 

Little Rock—Powell Lumber Co., recently be- 
gan wholesale and commission business. 

Stephens—Ozark Stave & Timber Co., recently 
began. 

CALIFORNIA. Oakland—Fraga & Ramos Mill 
& Lumber Co., recently began. 

GEORGIA. Elberton—J. M. Blanchard recently 
began; planing mill. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—Cook-Saye Lumber Co., 
1635 Lytton Bldg., recently opened office; head- 
quarters, Hattiesburg, Miss. 

1OWA. Aurelia—Paulson Bros. recently be- 
gan lumber business, 

LOUISIANA. Amite—Home Lumber Co., 
recently began. 

West Monroe—Baxter Lumber Co., recently 
began. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Fitchburg—W. A. Fuller 
Lumber Co., recently began. 

MISSOURI. Warrensburg—Jehu Hull recently 
began retail lumber business. 

St. Louis—Schuppan Lumber Sales Corporation, 
recently began wholesale business at Railway 
Exchange Building. 

St. Louis—Ralph W. Siegel recently began 
wholesale lumber business in Arcade Building. 

NEW JERSEY. Newark—Hill & Mount re- 
cently began wholesale lumber and box shook 
business. 

Newark—Arthur Delapierre Co. (Inc.), pur- 
chased buildings and land in South Orange from 
New Jersey Materials Corporation and will use 
plant for manufacture and export of axe and 
tool handles; will ship lumber from mills in Ken- 
tucky and Mississippi. 


NEW YORK. New York — Brown-Bledsoe 
Lumber Co., recently began; offices Hudson Ter- 
minal Building; headquarters, Baltimore, Md. 
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PENNSYLVANIA. Edinboro—E. L. Hotchkiss 
will open lumber business. 

Lewistown—Lewistown Lumber & Supply Co., 
recently began. 

Pittsburgh—T. S. Disler Lumber Co. has 
opened a whole ssale southern pine and hardwood 
business at 244 Oliver Building. 

TENNESSEE. Memphis—J. C. Johnson Lum- 
ber Co., recently began. 

TEXAS. Alvarado—Rufe More Co. will open a 
lumber business. 

Mexia—C. C. Maddox, manager, Acme Lumber 
Co. laying in lumber stock at new yards with 
view to serving entire vicinity incluaing Groes- 
back and Fortham., y 

WASHINGTON. Aberdeen — Twin 
Lumber Co. organized to conduct 
lumber agency. 

WISCONSIN. Bruce—Bertram-Wright Lum- 
ber Co. will open lumber business; shed, 55x100 
ft. now under construction. 

WYOMING. Casper—Western Lumber Co., re- 
cently began. 


NEW MILLS and EQUIPMENT 


CALIFORNIA. Los Angeles—Hammond Lum- 
ber Co. will erect addition to sash and door 
plant; cost $6,000. 

FLORIDA. Stuart—G. W. Thomas will build 
new quarters for sash and door business. 

KENTUCKY. Louisville—Tobe Greiner build- 
ing planing mill; cost, $15,000. 

MARYLAND. Bel Air—McComas Bros. erect- 
ing a planing mill and sash factory. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Lowell—Redman & Rus- 
sell completed plans for erection of building to 
take place of one recently destroyed by fire. 

Taunton—Taunton Lumber Co. will erect ad- 
dition to plant. 

MINNESOTA. Hibbing—Northern Lumber & 
Fuel Co. to build new plant. 

OREGON. Columbia City—Sawmill and veneer 
plant being erected at the Sommarstrom ship- 
yard by Western Spar Co., of Portland; cost, 
$100,000; will have 1,000 feet frontage on Colum- 
bia River and shipping facilities on Southern 
Pacific Railroad. 

Salem—West Side Lumber Co. building shed 
and office; Paul Morse, manager. 

TEXAS. Cameron—William P. Carey Co., pur- 
chased property on which its Milan County Lum- 
ber Co. yard is located and will erect new lumber 
= G. C. Walters is manager of the Cameron 
yard. 

WISCONSIN. Crandon—Northern Woodenware 
Co. installed electric power plant. 

Milwaukee—Otto Rauchschwalbe & Co. will 
$F 000 woodworking factory; 45x120 ft.; cost, 
7,000. 

Nelsonville—H. J. Kankrud and Michael Jor- 
genson building sawmill. 

Waukesha—Manitowoc Church Furniture Co. 
installing engine and generator in Waukesha 


plant, 
CASUALTIES 


CALIFORNIA. Fresno—Hollenbeck-Bush Plan- 
ing Mill Co., loss by fire. 
a ILLINOIS, Cairo—Vehicle Supply Co., 
re. 


Harbors 
wholesale 


loss by 


INDIANA, Indianapolis — Cabinet Makers 
Union, loss by fire of about $2,000 in light veneers. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Cambridge—F. F. Sterritt 
Lumber Co., yards destroyed by fire; buildings, 
several motor trucks, thousands of feet of high 
grade lumber and seven horses were destroyed; 
loss $200,000. 

MICHIGAN. Detroit—C. W. inom Lumber 
Co., loss by fire in drying shed, $10,00 

Grand Rapids—Nichols & Cox ae Co., 
slight loss by fire in sawdust bin. 

Go ee an Ellisville—Long Branch Lumber 

sawmill destroyed by fire with lumber; loss, 
$60: ‘000. Mill will be rebuilt. 

Union—Buckwater Lumber Co., 
fire in boiler room. 

NEW JERSEY. 
Mill Co., loss by fire. 

NEW YORK. New York—Sklar & Cohen 
Woodworking Co., loss by fire, $15,000. 

New York—A. P. Bigelow, 608 W. 54th St., 
by fire, $10,000. 

OHIO. -Cleveland—Finishing mill of East 
Cleveland Lumber Co., destroyed by fire. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Johnston—Wright Bro- 
thers, loss by fire, $41,000; insurance, $9,000. 

Fort Mill—Fort Mill Lumber Co., loss by fire. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. Bradley — Hayes-Lucas 
Lumber Co., loss by fire. 

TEXAS. Beaumont—Sawmill of J. L. Phelps, 
at Bronson, Hemphill County, destroyed by fire 
bs nag feet of lumber; loss estimated at 

VIRGINIA. Huddleton—King Mercantile & 
Lumber Co., loss by fire, $12,000. 


—eeerereraernoereeeror 
THE WOOD OF THE PEAR TREE is occasionally 


used in this country, and oftener in Europe, for 
carvings, novelties and small handles. 


small loss by 


Asbury Park—Asbury Park 


. 

DECKER-LAIRD. Miss Charlotte Laird, 
younger daughter of A. W. Laird, general man- 
ager of the Potlatch Lumber Co., Potlatch, Idaho, 
was married at the home of her parents in Pot- 
latch, Friday evening, Oct. 7, to Arlie Delos 
Decker, land agent of the Potlatch Lumber Co. 
The wedding took place on the thirtieth wedding 
anniversary of the marriage of Mr. and Mrs. 
Laird. The bride has lived in Potlatch since 
infancy and is highly popular in Inland Empire 
social circles. Mr. Decker is the son of J. H. 
Decker, of Moscow, Idaho, and is a graduate of 
the School of Forestry of Idaho University. He 
took a post-graduate course at the Yale Forestry 
School and was for a time professor at the Wash- 
ington State College, at Pullman. The bridal 
couple left for a trip to points on the coast by 
automobile, immediately after the ceremony. 


ROOT-SPURRIER. Announcement has been 
made of the marriage of Paul Root, retail lumber 
and building supply dealer of Kenton, Ohio, and 
Miss Lora Agnes Spurrier, Rushville, Ind., which 
— recently at the home of the bride’s 

ather. 


BATES-O’CONNOR. Wilbur Lawrence Bates, 
who is associated with his father Lawrence J. 
Bates, in the wholesale lumber business at North 
Tonawanda, N. Y., was united in marriage to 
Margaret Clave O’Connor on Oct. 5 at the An- 
nunciation Church, Buffalo, N. Y. The young 
couple are making an extended wedding trip thru 
LT age and upon their return will reside in 

uffalo. 


TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


PINE Buiurr, ArRK., Oct. 10.—One of the hardest 
fought legal battles in the history of Grant County, 
in this State, ended at midnight last Saturday when 
a jury decided that the Arkansas Short Leaf Lum- 
ber Co. was not to blame for damages estimated at 
$7,000 done to J. H. Carnes’ farm and crops when 
Cox Creek overflowed last January. The Carnes 
farm is located at Jenkins’ ferry. The plaintiff 
claimed that employees of the lumber company, 
while cutting timber, threw the tops of trees into 
the creek which formed a dam that later caused 
the creek to overflow and damage his land. This 
was denied by the defendant’s counsel, who sought 
to prove that the dam was caused by logs that had 
floated down the stream several years ago. 


DENVER, CoLo., Oct. 10—William L. Everitt and 
Jabez B. Stevens, partners in the Stevens-Everitt 
Lumber Co., of Yampa, Routt County, Colo., have 
filed a petition in bankruptcy in the federal district 
court at Denver. They list assets of $10,433 and 
liabilities aggregating $26,263. 


LADDERS MAKE PROFITS FOR DEALERS 


The retail lumberman today is confronted with 
the necessity of maintaining a highly specialized 
sales and executive force to take care of a big vol- 
ume of business. The people who compose such a 
force must have careful training. It is not easy to 
pick up the necessary employees at a moment’s 
notice, and therefore the retail lumberman is de- 
sirous of so arranging his business that he may 
keep his people busy all the time. This has 
naturally led to the installation of various side 
lines such as ladders, and a number of retailers 
have found these side lines very profitable. In 
turn, the manufacturers of these commodities are 
anxious to stimulate business, an example being 
the ladder manufacturers, which are giving more 
codperation and thought to the sales problem of 
their retail distributers and are now in position to 
give strong aid and advice to them. For example, 
the Davenport Ladder Co., Davenport, Iowa, is 
giving valuable assistance to dealers by furnishing 
literature, electros and a carefully worked out sales 
plan. The present is a very good time to push the 
sale of ladders, as small and medium length step 
ladders are wanted by women to assist in fall house- 
cleaning, while extension ladders are needed for the 
removal of screens, the putting up of storm win- 
dows, cleaning gutters and for general use in get- 
ting ready for the winter. 

















The following patents of interest to lumbermen 
recently were issued from the United States Patent 
Office. Copies thereof may be obtained from R. E. 
Burnham, patent and trade mark attorney, Conti- 
nental Trust Building, Washington, D. C., at the 
rate of 20 cents each. State number of patent and 
name of inventor when ordering : 

an 390,321. Lumber truck. George W. Waters 

d Georg e M. Stevenson, Baltimore, Md. 

any.390, 487. Ball bearing table for sawing ma- 
bo ag Robert Black and Wilber I. Francis, Evans- 
ville, I 


1,390, ons. Adjustable saw. George J. Hulbert, 
—- Nag 


,391, Saw set. Frank Sikowski, Mount 
Carmel, Pa. 
yo ,050. Saw. Louis Dragon, Philadelphia, 
1,392, a pas ae tool. Gustaf Anderson, 


Atlin, B.C . Canad 


“SEATTLE ee 


The Western Lumber 


Sales Co. 
SEATTLE, WASH. 


Specialist in 
Fir Mouldings, Casing,Base 
and all Detail Stock 


Write for Prices on 


PACIFIC COAST LUMBER 


W. R. FIFER, 
Owner and Manager. 























FIR 


Rough Green 


CLEARS 


We are selling an increased amount 
of green clears. They ship in good 
shape and the price at which they 
can be bought makes them attractive. 


Herron Lumber Company 
W. W. Herron, Pres. 
1010 White Bldg., SEATTLE,WASH. 














Dunn Lumber Company 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


FIR LUMBER, RED CEDAR 
SIDING AND SHINGLES 















Here’s our 


Wy go Gat Mechanically 
nage age Improved 
get a Botter AIR-COOLED BURNER 


One for Less 

Money in 

Seattle 
? 


This Smokeless ~ = Burner Will Last 20 Years 
also manufacture 
MARINE ‘AND C ) we Ss 
STATIONARY B ILE 
Tanks and Sheet Iron Work of all descriptions 
REFUSE BURNERS and TOPS A SPECIALTY 
Wholesa% and Retail Dealers in Pure Iron Wire for Burner 
Tops ang Smoke Stacks. Repairing Done on Short No ica 
Phone Ballard 555 
Seattle Boiler Works SEATTLE; Pg 
Successor to Ballard Boiler Works 
Frank F. Hopkins, Prop. Rea Phone Ballard 1209 
Canadian Office. 1103 Columbia St.. New Westminster. ~ © 

















HAVE YOU SOMETHING TO SELL? 


pen in the Wanted and For Sale department when 
u want to sell anything used in the lumber industry. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 8. rborn St., Chi- 
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Spruce 


and 
Fir 
Lumbermakers 


A dependable source of 
supply for Eastern Buyers 
taking on a line of West 
Coast Products. 


Willapa Lumber Co. 


Mills, General Sales Office, 
RAYNGN?» PORTLAND, ORE. 
DISTRICT OFFICES : 

NEW YORK, 2839 Grand Central Ter. Bldg. 
CHICAGO, 1204 Steger Bidg. 
MINNEAPOLIS, Lumber Exchange Bidg. 
OMAHA, Peters Trust Blug. 








PLAN AME HOME NOW 
Send for Stillwell Building 
Books with Economy Plans 
of new California Styles suitable for any 
climate. Famous for comfort and beauty. 
“Representative Cal. Homes” 
51 Plans—6 to 10 Rooms—$1. 
“The New Colonials’’ 
60 Plans—5 to 12 Rooms—$1. 
** West Coast Bungalows” 
60 one-story 5 to7 Rooms— $1. 
PECIAL OFFER: Send $2.50 for all 3 above books FREE 
and get book of 80 Special Plans, also Garage folder 
EXTRA—43"‘Little Bungalows” 3 to 6 Rooms—50c. 
Money back if not satisfied. 
E. W. STILLWELL & CO., Architects, 532 Calif. Bidg., Los Angeles 













LUNHAM & MOORE 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 
Forwarding Agents. Marine Insurance 
New York, Produce Ex.,3 Great St., Helena, London, Eng. 
Unexcelled facilities for negotiating ocean freight 
contracts and effecting quickest dispatch from sea- 
board. _We handle all classes of cargo and have 
Special Department handling Export L r Shipments. 


TIMBER ESTIMATORS 

















Jasper Lemieux Frederick Lemieux ¥F. H. Day 


Lemieux Brothers & Co. 


TIMBER ESTIMATORS 


(310-99, Wattew Som, Bidg. NEW ORLEANS 











Timberland Service 
ESTIMATES MAPS GRAPHIC METHODS 
JAMES W. SEWALL, Forest Engineer 

Mi Building, 
— Seri = Washington, D-C. 
Largest Cruising House tn Amott ed 








G. B. Amsden, of the Amsden Lumber Co., 
Wichita, Kans., transacted business in Chicago this 
week, 


W. Thom, of the Adams-Thom Lumber Co., Wau- 
sau, Wis., transacted business in Chicago during 
the week. 


The Ansley Lumber Co., of Tampa, Fla., dealer 
in southern pine and cypress, announces that its 
offices are now located at its docks, Water Street, 
foot of Jefferson, Tampa. 


Mr. and Mrs. John S. Weidman, Jr., of Trout 
Lake, Mich., announces the birth on Oct. 1 of 
John S, Weidman III. The proud father is con- 
nected with Weidman & Son Co, 


Max Miller, of the Miller Lumber Co., Marianna, 
Ark., was a business visitor in Chicago this week, 
and brought with him some of the southern op- 
timism regarding the hardwood market. 


An interesting addition to the great timber ex- 
hibit of the Field Museum of Natural History in 
Chicago is the impressive trunk of a California red- 
wood tree that has just been placed there. 


H. W. Embry, of the Embry Lumber Co., Louis- 
ville, Ky., called on the local trade during the week. 
Mr. Embry is a retail yard operator and is also 
the head of the Embry Box Co., of the same city. 


T. E. Ripley, president of the Wheeler-Osgood 
Co., Tacoma, Wash., this week passed thru Chi- 
cago on his return home from Europe, where he 
has spent nearly a year on business and pleasure. 


H. B. Curtin, of Pardee & Curtin Lumber Co., 
Clarksburg, W. Va., is spending a short time at 
Battle Creek, Mich. Mr. Curtin has not been in 
robust health recently and is recuperating at this 
resort. 


H. F. Below, of the H. F. Below Lumber Co., 
Marinette, Wis., was in Chicago during the week, 
conferring on lumber trade conditions in this terri- 
tory with Harold L. Sill, manager of the com- 
pany’s Chicago office. 

Frank Handysides, sales manager for the Charles 
W. Fish Lumber Co., Elcho, Wis., and M. F. Coe., 
of the Forster Lumber Co., Milwaukee, Wis., were 
among the northern lumbermen who visited the 
Chicago trade during the week. 


J. R. McQuillan, general manager of the Lan- 
glade Lumber Co., Antigo, Wis., spent a few days 
of this week in this city, on a business visit. Roy 
James, sales manager for the same company, was 
in the city earlier in the week, on his way into 
Michigan on a sales trip. 

Walter N. Kelley, of the Walter N. Kelley Co., 
wholesaler of Detroit, Mich., this week paid a 
visit to this lumber market, and reported that tho 
still far from normally active, the Detroit market 
has improved considerably during recent weeks 
and that prospects are excellent, 


T. J. Fullenlove, of W. P. Brown & Sons Lum- 
ber Co., Louisville, Ky., and former vice president 
of the Churchill-Milton Lumber Co., of the same 
city, has been transferred to Chicago and made 
resident sales manager of the W. P. Brown & Sons 
company here. He is living at the Lincoln Apart- 
ments, 1648 Lunt Avenue. 

W. S. Nurenburg, Chicago representative for the 
Wheeler-Osgood Co., Tacoma, Wash., this week left 
for a business trip to Mexico, where he will make 
a thoro investigation of lumber market conditions 
with a view to extending his company’s business in 
that country. Mr. Nurenburg will also spend some 
time in southern United States. 


John R. Lenox. sales manager of the H. B. Waite 
Lumber Co., Minneapolis, Minn., accompanied by 
Mrs. Lenox, spent a few days in Chicago during the 
week, combining business with pleasure. Mr. Lenox 
reported that his company has enjoyed a really 
wonderful business during recent weeks, and he 
looked into the future with much confidence. 


M. M. Pledge, of the M. M. Elledge Lumber 
Co., Corinth, Miss., passed thru Chicago this week 
on his return to the South from the west Coast, 
where he has spent several weeks. He went West 
to attend the recent annual meeting of the Con- 
ecatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo at Fresno, Calif., 
and following that inspected a number of timber 
operations in the Northwest and made a general 
study of Coast market and production conditions. 


L. (Ted) Bay, of the Bay Bros. Lumber Co., St. 
Louis, Mo., passed thru this city during the week, 
on his return from an extensive business trip thru 
the eastern States. His concern specializes in 
railroad and car material, and he reports both 
in this and other fields there is considerable lum- 
ber buying in the Bast and that prices are strong. 


George M. Harty, of the George M. Harty Lumber 
& Manufacturing Co., Tacoma, Wash., spent a few 
days in Chicago this week, and left last Thursday 
for the East, where he plans to spend some time 
visiting the various lumber distributing centers and 
investigating market conditions. Mr. Harty ex 
pressed himself as pleased with the way business is 
coming along, saying the only difficulty now is 
getting the lumber to fill the orders. Business, in 
fact, is getting better every day, he said. 


The Chicago office of the Leland Stave & Lum 
ber Co., under the management of C. W. Parham. 
which originally represented the Darnell-Love 
Lumber Co., of Leland, Miss., only in Chicago and 
Michigan territory, hereafter will handle that com 
pany’s sales in Illinois and Indiana territory as 
well. E. N. Beard will travel the Indiana terri 
tory for both companies, while making his head 
quarters at the Chicago office. 


c. C. Sheppard, general manager of the Forest 
Lumber Co., Oakdale, La., and of the Louisiana 
Saw Mill Co., Glenmora, La., paid this lumber 
market a business visit during the week. He re 
ported that business conditions thruout the South. 
not as regards the lumber market only, but gen 
erally, are very much improved as a result of the 
strong cotton situation, and believed that the pres 
ent prosperity will continue for some time. From 
here, Mr. Sheppard returned to the South via Kan- 
sas City and St. Louis, Mo. 


B. R. Lewis, vice president and general manager 
of the Clear Lake Lumber Co., Clear Lake, Wash., 
left Wednesday night for his home in Seattle after 
having spent some time in Chicago and vicinity. 
Before reaching Chicago Mr. Lewis spent several 
days at points in the North and Northwest getting 
a line on conditions, especially as they affected the 
retail lumber trade. His observations have convinced 
Mr. Lewis that there is going to be continued im- 
provement in demand and that unusually good busi 
ness may be expected to develop early in the coming 
year. His concern is enjoying a very satisfactory 
demand and he feels that the improvement recently 
noted in the west Coast market is more than a 
temporary spurt and that mills on the Coast gradu- 
ally will get into their stride again as the call for 
their products becomes more urgent. 


A. C. Dixon, general manager, and K. L. Lewis, 
sales manager of the Booth-Kelly Lumber Co., with 
mills at Springfield, Ore., spent several days in 
Chicago this week having joined here J. BE. Dana- 
her, president of the company, with other directors 
for the purpose of holding a directors’ meeting to 
discuss matters concerning the policies of the or- 
ganization. Mr. Dixon and Mr. Lewis have been 
making a careful investigation of conditions in the 
middle West, having stopped for that purpose at 
Minneapolis and other points and having conferred 
with lumbermen, bankers, railroad officials and 
others in order to get a composite view of the busi- 
ness and industrial situation generally. Mr. Dixon 
feels very much encouraged over the outlook and 
especially is well pleased with the notable improve- 
ment in demand for west Coast woods that has be- 
come apparent within the last fortnight. While in 
Chicago Mr. Dixon and Mr. Lewis conferred with 
officials of the National Lumber & Timber Co. with 
whom recently an arrangement was consummated 
for handling in this territory the products of the 
Booth-Kelly mills. 


C. H. Sherrill, of the Sherrill Hardwood Lumber 
Co., which operates a modern hardwood mill at 
Merryville, La., was in Chicago this week for a day 
enroute back to his headquarters in New Orleans. 
Mr. Sherrill has been spending some time in Wash- 
ington where he was an important witness before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission in the hear- 
ing on the application of the Southern Hardwood 
Traffic Association for a restoration of freight 
rates on hardwoods from the South that existed 
prior to the last horizontal increase in rates 
granted by the commission. Mr. Sherrill was im- 
pressed with the strong case made by the com- 
plainants and felt hopeful that the decision of the 
commission would be favorable and that even if the 
old rates were not restored the commission would 
order the railroads to put into effect a substantial 
reduction in the rates on southern hardwoods: 
While on this trip Mr. Sherrill investigated busi- 
ness conditions generally especially as they affected 
the hardwood industry and he is feeling optimistic 
over the outlook, and believes that hardwood man- 
ufacturers may look forward confidently to a 
gradual, continued improvement in demand for 
their products. Especially will this be true if a 
readjustment of freight rates is made that will 
make possible the movement of low grade hard- 
woods. 
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WINS COST ASSOCIATION PRIZE 


Announcement was made this week that the an- 
nual prize offered by the National Association of 
Cost Accountants for a thesis on some practical 
cost subject had been awarded to R. L. Walls of 
the University of Chicago. The annual competi- 
tion is open to regularly enrolled students in schools 
offering instruction in cost accounting. There 
were approximately thirty entries this year and the 
quality of the theses submitted was unusually high. 
The title of Mr. Wall’s paper was “A Study of 
Manufacturing Expense Accounts.” Other theses 
submitted were, “A Cost System for General Build- 
ing Contractors,” “A Cost System for a Chain of 
Retail Lumber Yards,” “Cost Accounting in an Air- 
craft Industry,” “Methods of Accounting for Waste 
in a Cotton Spinning Mill,” “Service of Costs to 
Standardization,” and “A Cost System for a Bis- 
cuit and Cracker Manufacturing Co.” Some of these 
theses will be printed in the official publications of 
the National Association of Cost Accountants. 


PINE AND FIR PRICES COMPARED 


The following table is a comparison of southern 
pine prices prevailing on the Chicago market, as 
of Oct. 11, with those of Douglas fir. These fig- 
ures, on an f. o. b. Chicago basis, with a southern 
pine rate of 44 cents and a Douglas fir rate of 73 
cents, were compiled by a local distributer of west 
Coast products, for the information of his Coast 
connections. The southern pine prices are based 
on quotations from the larger mills, some quota- 
tions made by the smaller mills and on transit cars 
being on a somewhat lower basis. 


No. 1 Common Dimension SiSiE 
Southern 


oe a” 
ra 


2x", 


44.75 36.75 
Nore—Southern pine mills sell their 10-foot same 
price as 12- and 14-foot and lower. They also 
figure 26-foot and longer special cutting, at higher 
gu Above fir prices based on $7 off Rail B 
st. 
Boards and Shiplap 


29.25 

R/L 29.7 

Notse—Ahbove prices cover No. 2 common south- 

ern pine, S2S and No. 1 common fir 81S inch. 

1x6 inch, R/L No. 2 common southern pine S28- 

—™, $27.00. Fir boards figured at $8 off Rail B 

st. 

Southern pine lath, $8.50 for No. 1. 

Southern Pine Finish F. O. B. Chicago 
l-inch straight cars, B&btr. steam kiln dried. $60.00 
l-inch straight cars, B&btr. smoke kiln dried. 55.00 

Uppers 
Southern 
Pine 
54x4” 


x6” 7 
x4” B&btr. ceaaine v.g 65.75 
Notre—Fir ceiling figure 


Fir 
$34.25 
43.50 
41.50 
».7E 65.50 

d at $4 off Rail B list; 
f. g. flooring List D/S $4 off 
3x 6—10 to 20’ 

S48 


; Vv. g. flooring $12 over. 
No. 1 com. S&E 

$34.00 $35.50 

38.00 


36.00 
38.00 


37.00 


com. S&E or S48 eee 38.50 38.00 
_ Nore—For longer lengths southern pine add $1 
per 1,000 feet for each 2 feet. 


ANOTHER IMPOSTOR AT WORK 


The Steele & Hibbard Lumber Co., of St. Louis, 
has requested the AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN to publish 
a warning concerning the operations of an impostor 
representing himself to be a representative of that 
company. In this letter the Steele & Hibbard Lum- 
ber Co. says: 


“There is at poet a man in the South eins 
his name as T. H. Frederick who represents himsel 


to be a representative of our company. He has 
issued drafts te parties from whom he has pur- 
chased logs in Kentucky, and recently a party has 
been drawing checks on us on a regular printed 
check form bearing our name on the face, drawn 
on the First National Bank here. Checks are less 
than $100. One was made payable to J. R. West 
and signed C, A. Steele, which was cashed in Louis- 
ville; and another was made payable to T. H. 
Frederick and signed by H. C. Ball, which was 
eashed in Evansville. This man seems to have a 
check book printed and no doubt will try and dis- 
pose of more checks where it is possible to do so. 
We know nothing about this man and. every effort 
should be made to apprehend him.” 


TO ASSIST IN SELLING COAL 


There will be no coal shortage this winter in terri- 
tory adjacent to the Hines of the Chicago & Eastern 
Illinois Railway Co., if that company’s plans to 
assist coal mine operators not only in moving but 
also in selling their coal before cold weather arrives 
do not miscarry. 

The railroad company expresses itself as deeply 
concerned over the depression in the coal market 
and the failure of domestic consumers to purchase 
their requirements for the coming winter, and has 
circularized among 6,000 retail coal dealers and in- 
dustrial consumers located on the lines of the com- 
pany or within a near radius in the middle West a 
letter pointing out the present seriousness of the 





Retail lumbermen to a considerable extent are 
using sign boards along highways and at cer- 
tain strategical points upon their own prop- 
erty. The retail lumberman today who sells 
houses without competition is largely the 
man who supplies the public with attractive 
designs well worked out. If the signs are at- 
tractive and if they are weil made it will give 
the prospective home builders an idea that the 
homes secured from that particular retail com- 
pany will also be attractive and well designed; 
consequently, such a sign as the one shown 
above can be used to good advantage by retail 
lumbermen and the idea incorporated in the 
making of other signs of a similar nature. 





situation and, to facilitate purchasing, giving the 
names of the mines, operating companies, location, 
tonnage, vein and sizes of coal produced. 

The company is preparing for any increase in the 
coal movement, which on account of the long delays 
in purchasing would be likely to cause a serious 
ear shortage. The railroad makes corinections with 
fifty-two operating companies in Illinois and Indi- 
ana, and 60 percent of the total tonnage carried by 
it in 1920 was coal. 


CONDEMNS KU KLUX KLAN 


BEAUMONT, TEX., Oct. 10.—Lynch Davidson, the 
lumberman lieutenant governor of Texas, has been 
overwhelmed with congratulations because of his 
stand on the Ku Klux Klan. Up to the present 
time Gov. Pat M. Neff has steadfastly declined to 
comment upon the activities of the Klan or con- 
demn its actions. Gov. Davidson comes out flat- 
footed against it and has recommended the con- 
vening of the legislature to pass the necessary laws 
to handle the situation. 


OPEN SHOP IN SUCCESSFUL OPERATION 

The box industry of Chicago is gaining in produc- 
tion, following the recent shutdown forced by the 
strike of the union employees who demanded a 
substantial increase in their wage scale, instead 
of a reduction, as the times demanded. The change 
to an open shop basis, whichgwas inaugurated as 
a result of the strike, has met with considerable 
resistance from the former union employees, altho 
it at no time has been formidable enough seriously 
to embarrass the employers. At at least two plants 
have bombs, alleged to have been planted with the 
cognizance of the union, been found, each time be 
fore explosion and consequent damage occurred, and 
at one plant fire, supposed to have been of in- 
cendiary origin, occurred, but was extinguished 
before any noteworthy damage resulted. These 
tactics have caused the employers in some instances 
to seek police protection against possible future at- 
tempts against their property; but latest reports 
are to the effect that the situation is peaceful again, 
and that open shop is meeting with a decided suc- 
cess in the box industry. 


TIMBER OWNER MADE BANK OFFICIAL 


LAGRANDE, ORE., Oct. 8.—August J. Stange, for- 
merly of Wisconsin, where he is heavily interested 
in timber holdings, and now of this city, has been 
elected vice president of the United States Na- 
tional Bank of LaGrande to succeed the late J. C. 
Henry. Mr. Stange is one of the heaviest timber 
owners in eastern Oregon and recently came here 
to make his home. 


NEW WISCONSIN PARTNERSHIP 


Wausau, WIs., Oct. 10—John B. Andrews, 
dealer in Wisconsin hardwoods, of this place, an- 
nounces that Howard F.. Early, who for the last 
two years has been sales manager of the Charles 
Gill Lumber Co., has severed his connection with 
that concern and is now associated with him under 
the firm name of Andrews-Early Co., manufacturer 
and wholesaler 6f northern hardwoods. 


REPRESENTS MEMPHIS CONCERN 


MBPMPHIS, TENN., Oct. 10.—Charles B. Carothers 
(Inc.), of this city, announces that Robert L. Boll- 
ing, of Cincinnati, is now associated with that con- 
cern as its representative in eastern Kentucky, 
West Virginia and southeastern Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Bolling is familiar with the trade in those States, 
as he has been selling lumber in that territory for 
several years. 


NEWS NOTES FROM TORONTO, ONT. 


Oct. 11.—The volume of business has been run- 
ning along steadily. The improvement which was 
noted a few weeks ago is well maintained. Demand 
from the United States is good compared with what 
it was during the summer. United States buyers 
are coming over into Canada now. . 

White pine has been holding fairly firm. The 
mere fact that there has been no decline in price 
within the last two weeks suggests that an upward 
movement is likely. Spruce is weak because of the 
accumulation of stocks in eastern Canada. Red 
pine has been largely supplanted in the Ontario 
market by British Columbia products, fir being the 
chief competitor. Some recent reports have indi- 
cated a possible advance in the price of British 
Columbia products, varying from $2 to $5 a thou- 
sand. Lath have shown an upward tendency. Ad- 
vances of $1 to $2 have taken place recently. To” 
day lath are actually scarce. 

There is a tendency to expect that log produc- 
tion in northern Ontario during the coming winter 
will be greater than was expected. Apparently the 
manufacturers are acquiring a little more confi- 
dence. 


TIMBER LAND SALES 


Tacoma, WasH., Oct. 8.—Appointment of H. C. 
Flagg as temporary receiver for the West Side 
Lumber Co., of ae was made on Oct. 5 by 
the superior court of Thurston County. Claims 
—- the company were filed by the Hugh Ross 
estate. 





LEXINGTON, Ky., Oct. 11.—One of the largest 
realty deals made in eastern Kentucky for some 
time has been closed by the Enrich Realty Co., of 
Cleveland, Ohio, which has purchased from the 
Powell-Paxton Co. a tract of 2,300 acres of valuable 
timber and coal lands in Harlan County. This 
tract is said to be largely virgin area, the timber 
oo" “a principally of hardwoods with some hem- 
ock. 


RicHwoop, W. Va., Oct. 10.—The Sutton Chem- 
ical Co. has purchased the McCarty tract of more 
than 2.000 acres on the Elk River above Sutton. 
The company gets the surface and the timber for 
the consideration of about $30 an acre. A railroad 
page fo — over which the timber will be hauled 
to e pliant. 
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Latest Reports on Current Lumber Prices 








FAS 


5/4 
6/4 100. 00@110. 00 
8/4  105.00@115.00 
Bass woop— 

4/4 70.00@ oy 00 
5/4 f 

6/4 
8/4 
BircH— 
4/4 
5/4 
6/4 
8/4 


90.00@ 95.00 


> He trey 00 

00@105.00 

100. 00@110.00 

105.00@115.00 

10/4 110.00@120.00 

12/4 115.00@125.00 
Sorr Expm— 


4/4 65. pie! 75. et 


100. '00@105. 00 
105.00@110.00 


75.00 
80.00 


100. 00@110. 00 

Harp MAPLE— 
4/4 65.00@ 75.00 
70.00@ 80.00 
75.00@ 85.00 
85.00@ 95.00 


WISCONSIN HARDWOODS AND HEMLOCK 


The following are current quotations on Wisconsin hardwoods f. 0. b. shipping points: 


Selects No.1 com. 


@ 80. 00 


80. 000 8B. 00 
85.00 


55.00@ 60.00 


D 55.00 
60.00 
65.00 
75.00 


38.00@ 40.00 
40.00@ 45.00 
45.00@ 50.00 
55.00@ 60.00 


35.00@ 40.00 


70.00 
: 40.00@ 45.00 


75.00@ 80.00 
35.00@ 40.00 
65.00@ 70.00 
40. ie Mey 00 


75.00@ 80.00 


45.00@ 50.00 
50.00@ 55.00 
55.00@ 60.00 

65.00@ 70.00 


30.00@ 35.00 


45.00G 50.00 


No. 2 com. No. 3 com, 


“V4 $ Hy “ety treaty 00 $ Leet -00@ bi rf $ > 4 “. . ry ett Sts -00 ey tt Fea 


28. 00 
38.00 


30. 00 
40.00 


16. 00 
16.00 


18. 00 
18.00 


20.00@22.00 
22.00@24.00 
26.00@28.00 
32.00@34.00 


16.00@18.00 
17.00@19.00 
17.00@19.00 
17.00@19.00 


20.00@22.00 
22.00@24.00 
26.00@28.00 
32.00@34.00 
41.00@46.00 
46.00@51.00 


11.00@13.00 
12.00@14.00 
12.00@14.00 
12. —" 00 


22.00@24.00 


14.00@16.00 
24, a 00 


15.00@17.00 
15.00@17.00 
™ —— 00 


46.00@51.00 
22.00@24.00 


24.00@26.00 
ae.o0@se0 1 


14.00@16.00 
15.00@17.00 
15.00@17.00 
32.00@34.00 ” —— 00 
41.00@46.00 
46.00@51.00 


20.00@22.00 
22.00@24.00 
26.00@28.00 
30.00@32.00 


10.00@12.00 
11.00@13.00 
11.00@13.00 
11.00@13.00 





FAS 

HARD MAaPLp— 
10/4 90.00@100.00 
12/4 95.00@105.00 
Sorr MApLp— 

4/4 65.00@ 75.00 
5/4 a 

6/4 
8/4 


Selects No. 1 com. 


75.00 
80.00 


80.00 


60.00@ 65.00 
85.00 


65.00@ 70.00 


45.00@ 50.00 


85. 006 95.00  65.00@ 70.00 


OaKkK— 
4/4 
5/4 


95.00@105.00 
100.00@110.00 
6/4 105.00@115.00 80.00@ 85.00 
8/4 110.00@120.00  85.00@ 90.00 


HEMLOCK, No. 1, 81S81E— 


70.00@ 75.00 
75.00@ 80.00 


10-14° 
$24.50@26.00 
23.50@25.50 
23.50@ 25.50 
23.00@25.00 aL bop aeeo 
23.50@25.50  24.50@26.50 
Merchantable, $2 less than No. 1. 
No. 2, $4 less than No. 1. 


No. 1 HEMLOCK Boarps, ywry 


1x 4 $22.00@24.00 $23. dogs. 00 - 00 
1x 6 23.50@25.50 24 B0@28 80 


8° 
$24.50@26.50 
22.50@24.50 
23.50@ 25.50 


28. 00 


27.00 
28.00 


ts 8.00 
28.50 
27.00@29.00 


lx 8 23.50@25.50 

1x10 24.00@26.00 

1x12 24.50@26.50  25.50@27.50 

mag ym $2 less than No. 1. 
2, $4 less than No. 1. 


rea tor shiplap and flooring, 50 cents a thousan 


1 
$27.50@29.50 


No. 2 com. No. 3 com. 
36.00@41.00 
41.00@ 46.00 


Eee it 
30.00@32.00 
28.00@30.00 
30.00@32.00 


36.00@38.00 
40.00@45.00 


13.00@15.00 


14.00@16.00 


13.00@15.00 
14.00@16.00 
14.00@16.00 
14.00@16.00 


18-20° 22-24" . 
28.50@30.50 $30.50@32.50 
29.50  29.50@31.50 
29.50@31.50 


: 29.50 
27.50@29.50 a0. 00qpaz.0 
28.00@30.00  30.50@32.50 


8-20’ 8 to 16’ 
$24.00@26.00 
28.50@30.50 25.00@27.00 
28.50@30.50 

28.50@30.50 

29.00@31.00 


25.00@27.00 
25.50@27.50 
26.00@28.00 


d. 
2x4 and wider, 6-foot and longer, No. 3 hemlock, rough, $13 to $15. 


1x4 and wider, 6-foot and longer, No. 3 hemlock, 
Add for select No. 3 hemlock, $3 a thousand. 


rough, $14 to $16. 





there have been some advances in prevailing prices, affecting soft elm and hard maple. 


FAS 
Bass woop— 
4/4 $ 75.00 
5/4 80.00 
Ys 4 ss 00 $0. 4 


8/4 
10/4 100. 0.00¢108.00 00 


my 00 $ HS 4 by ro $ 40.00 
5.00 45.00 


Selects No, 1 com. 


40. 00 
75.00 


85.00 


Ha og 
70.00 
80.00 


No. 2 common and bother 


t 70.00 
8/4 75.00 


80.00 
sagem 
- 00 


70.00@ 75.00 
75.00@ 80.00 
80.00@ 85.00 


3 50. 
65.00 


85.00@ 90.00 
95.00@100.00 80.00 
50.00@ 55.00 
55.00@ 60.00 
60.00@ 65.00 


40.00@ 45.00 
45.00@ 50.00 
50.00@ 55.00 


45.00 +t 00 26 oe 
50.00 


MICHIGAN HARDWOODS 


Values in the higher grades of hardwoods are responding to the improved demand and for the first time since the process of deflation set in 


No. $ com, 


$18.00 
27. 19.00 
30. 009) 


38.00 


No. 2 com. 


20.00 
21.00 
19.00@21.00 


12.00@14.00 


15.00@17.00 
16.00@18.00 
16.00@18.00 


16.00@18.00 











15.00@17.00 
16.00@18.00 
pees nae 





eoeeeWececes 











Ud m 6909 69 09 
SUSAVSSN 
eosose 
SsSSSss 


.0¢ aan 
23.00@25.00 
26.00@28.00 
29.00@31.00 


16.00@18.00 
17.00@19.00 
17.00@19.00 





FAS 
Sorr ELmM— 


8/4 85.00@ 90.00 
10/4 
12/4 
16/4 120. 00@125. 00 
Harp MAPLE— 
4/4 70.00 
5/4 
ad 


18/4 

12/4 

14/4 

16/4 125. :00@130. 00 
Sorr MaPLp— 
4/4 65.00@ 70.00 
5/4 70.00@ 75.00 
6/4 75.00@ 80.00 
8/4 80.00@ 85.00 

Enp DrinpD WHITE MAPLE— 
4/4 95.00@110.00 


Selects No. 1 com. 


65.00@ 70.00 
by ee 4 80.00 
90.00 


00@ 
100: 00@105.00 


55.00@ 60.00 
65.00@ 70.00 
75.00@ 80.00 
90.00@ 95.00 


75.00 50. — 55 - 35.00@ 40.00 


40.00@ 45.00 


75.0 
85. 00 
95.00 


Gi2i.0 
8/4 115.00@130.00 85.00@100.00 


The following list represents present values f. o. b. mill: 


No. 2 com, No. $3 com. 
34.00@36.00 
38.00@40.00 
43.00¢ ar 





23.00 
26.00 
29.00 


25.00 
28.00 

31.00 
34.00 


ny 00 
38.00 00 
43.00 is. 00 
48.00@50.00 
48.00@50.00 


12.00@14.00 
13.00@15.00 
13.00@15.00 
14.00@16.00 
16.00@18.00 
16. “a -00 


23.00@25.00 





Cincinnati, 


5/446 /4 8/4 


QUARTERED WHITE OAK— 


Sound wormy. ; 
QUARTERED Rep OaK— 
FAS 


No. 2 com..... 


Sound wormy. x 


Panel an 


Ao. 1, mBtono* 155@165 


Boxboa 


13 te i. «++ 115@120 


40 


- $110 
40 


eee 
60 
45 


PLAIN WHITE AND RED OAK— 
FAS 110@115 


0 
82 


145 $150 tr4 sie th 
110 


110 BE 
0 

$125 150 

0 95 

i a5 


7 
48 
45 
120 123 "38 4 
80. 80@ 85 
53 60 
38 45 
25 80 
175@185 
eee @ see 


53 
50 


E 
g: 
: iH 


22 
36 


180@190 
-0-@... 





SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 


4/4 
Basswoop— 
are 2g 50 
No. 1 com..... 
No. 2 com..... 30 
CuEstNuT— 
FAS 


Sound wormy. 
MaPLp— 
FAS 


No. 2 com 
BrrcH— 


at 


No. 
No. 2 com..... 


No. 2 com.... 
WHITE AsH— 

es a5 bah ose 

No. 1 com..... 


No. 2 com..... 82 


— 105 
58 
23 
30 


110 
55 


100 
b+ 4 


Ohio, Oct. 10.—The following are average prices, Cincinnati base, quoted on hardwoods today: 
4/4 


5/446/4 8/4 


Hickory— 
4 *s pe Ps | $ 8 * so@ 83 FAS 


No. 2 com..... 
WALNUT— 


No. 1 com..... 155 
No. 2 com..... 60 


Gum— 
ey red FAS. 


an sk 
“— red No. 5 | 


Sap ‘boxboatds, 
OO Et a0 2s 


$110@120 o16 
65@ 70 

23@ 25 

33 


32 37 


td 


$105 


0 
2 
40 : : er 
oG.¢ Sap No. 1 com. 
Sap No. 2 com. 
Corronwoop— 
FAS 6” & wid.$ 
No. 1 com..... 38 
No. 2 com..... 
Boxboards, 
28 to 17”. 65' 
9 to 12”... 


ore 
45 4 


een 
ag 
a4 
aa 


‘? 


. 
3 
85 
50 
3 40 
10 
2 


7 
4 


00 $ 
65 
40 

5 $199 

0 


$ 95 
6 
4 





Hy 
a 
"a 
ai 
aa 


4/4 
ge mg 


125 FAS Persea 5 


sues 
v6 as on is aoa 3 


40@ 45 


5/446/4 8/4 
eee "708 80 $110@120 
coe 80 T0@ 80 

385@ 40 35 


$250@260 $265 
165@175 175 
65@ 70 70 


275 
160 185 
65 75 


1» 
100 100@105 110@115 


--@ 48 55@ 60 


$110@115 $115@120 
70@ 7% —T5@ 80 


60 
45 
30 
23 
60 
40 
33 


80 
60 
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The following prices are 


Bir- Hat- 
ming- ties- 
ham, burg, 
Ala. Miss. 


Aleg- 


1x38” BG A 
etapa aed 


87.00 40.00 
16. 60 16. 20 


47.50 
see. 2260 
40.55 41.93 


34.87 33.72 
16.87 15.93 

7.23 6.71 
28.00 ..... 
19.00 16.61 
eseee 10,18 


va 50 31.19 
++» 30.00 
14.83 
-- 11,00 
40.00 35.19 
30.00 29.20 
15.00 14.67 
cose §=66,42 


uxt” B 


No. 
% x4” 
No. 


Partition 


45.00 42.33 
39.75 34.00 
esses 17.72 
csooe 27.00 
45.00 ..... 


ie 
No. 


13s 10.72 


45. 00 41.02 
39.00 


40.67 42.00 
40.67 42.00 
cooee 4008 


tux4 to 12” 


5/4x12” 
6/4 & 8/4x4” 


B&better Surfaced— 
=, to 12” 


1Mx4 to 12” 

5/4x5” & 10” 

5/4x12” 

1% -_ 2x4 to ee 
1%x4 to 

6/4 t 8/4x5” & 10”.... 
6/4 & 8/4x12” 


Kan- 





SOUTHERN PINE 


Bir- Hat- 
Alez- ming- tics- 
andria, ham, 
La. Ala. Mise. 


Kan- 
sas 
City, 
Mo. 


Ht ge to 12” 
1% and 2x4 to 12”.... 


Casing and eco 
49.99 55.25 
Ee .xsaes 


B&better— 
4 and 6” 
8 and 10” . 


B&better— 
1x4 and 6” 


No. 1, 1x4”, 
Other lengths .... 
x6”, 16’ 


Gace lengths .... 
No. 2 (all lengths)— 

ae, 10.21 10.00 
15.09 14.44 


J os 
10.38 12.50 
Boards, S1S or S28 
No. 1, 1x6 to 12” 
1x8”, 14 and 16’ 
Other lengths .... 
S230", 14 and 16’.... 
Other lengths .... 
an5S*, 14 and 16°.... 


Other lengths eee 
No. 2 , 2 to 20’)— 


2 
No. 4, all widths and 
length s 


No. 


Shiplap 
. 1, 128”, 14 & 16’.... 22.68 
Gther lemethe i... sec 
1x10”, 14 & 16’. 
Other lengths ead 
. 2 =. to 20’)— 


. 1, 1x10”, 14 & 16’. 
Other lengths .... 


Dimension, S1S1E 
2 Be: &, 


18&20’ .. 
10’to20’ 


taken from sales reported during the week ended Oct. 8 in sections named ‘ 


Hat- 
ties- 
burg, 
Miss. 


Bir- 

Alez- ming- 

andria, ham, 

La. Ala. 
Dimension, S1S1E 

25.00 


No. 1, 2x12”, 
25.00 


10.50 
Longleaf Timbers 
No. 1 Sq.E&S S4S, 20’ and under— 


Shortleaf Timbers 


No. 1 S4S, 20’ and under— 
8” Sneed 


5.00 


Car Material 
(All 1x4 and 6”): 
Bé&better, 9 and 18’... 
10 and 20’... 


5’ and multiples.. 
No, 2, Random 
Car Decking + 
No. 1, 2”, 9, 10, 18 or 20’ 


S48, SqE&S— 
8”, 34 to 36’ 
87’ 
38 to 
Upto 9”, 


Car iséihine 
8” & under, 20’ & under re 


6x8”, 8’, 90% heart 


Longleaf Paving aes onan 
No. 1 Sq. E&S 








Jacksonville, 


Week ended— Oct.1 Sept. 24 


Week ended— 


Oct. 1 Sept.24 | week ended— 


Roofers 


Fla., Oct. 10.—Following is a recapitulation of prices obtained in this territory during the two weeks ended Oct.-1: 
Oct. 1 Sept. 24 


Week ended— Oct.1 Sept. 24 
Boards 


Flooring 


1x4 B&better .....$38.35 
No. 1 com.... 32.32 
No. 2 com.... 15.47 
No. 3 and cull 6.00 
B&better ..... 45.00 
No. 1 com.... 32.00 
B&better rift.. 70.00 
B&btr. sap rift..... 
MEG cise soqes 
B&better flat.. 49.76 
No. 1 com. flat 37.11 
No. 2 com. flat 14.07 
No. 2 com.. 20.39 


Ceiling 


oe 
Gy 2. COs. ce os 
No. 2 com. 

%sx3% Bé&better ..... 


eee 


1x4 


$35.47 
32.02 
15.69 
6.57 
45.00 
32.00 
66.23 
46.20 
45.00 
35.77 
13.37 


37.00 
33.88 
15.00 
32.00 


Ceiling 

Wsx3% ™ 1 com.... 
lo. 2 com.... 

No 3 com.... 

Wex3% B&better ..... 
No. 1 com.... 

No. 2 com.... 


Partition 
1x4 S. 2 com. 


Siding 

Novelty— 
1x6 Bé&better ..... 
No. 1 com.... 
No. 2 com.... 


evel— 
FRPOCOOE che c 0.0'e's 
se eee 
Baers Bkoct 
x6 B better ve e'eve 
No. 1 com.... 
No. 2 com.... 





25.37 
12.44 
5.00 
26.62 
19.15 
9.49 


39.88 
28.92 
18.54 


21.00 
17.00 


26.00 


8.00 


31.70 





1x6 No. 1 com.... 
No. 2 com.... 
No. 3 com.... 


00 
No. 3 and cull..... 


Boards 
Bédbetter— 


‘ou 
e/a 6 nat — rough. . . 
No. 1 common— 
1x8 D4S 
1x6 and up D4S.... 
»~ s ——— 


er 


6 D48 
ix 8 D4S ....cecee 


24.00 
17.50 


40.00 
40.00 


40.00 
40.00 
30. 

30.00 


20.10 
17.48 





ix 8 
10 D 


4x18 Shingles 
No. 1 pine .... 4.00 
No. 2 pine.. 1.50 
GRE COBONOR. ga sic « ese 
Prime cypress 
4’ Lath 
No. 1 std. kiln dried. . 
No. 2 std. kiln dried. . 
No. 1 std. green..... 


eee eeee 
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NORTHERN PINE 


The following are the prevailing carload lot prices on northern pine f. o. b. Duluth: 
ComMMON Boarps, RoucH— 


For genx 2 pine, ge 
For St or 28S, add $1; Si Sie add $1. 50, for resawed, add $2. 

sidin, g, grooved’ roofing ‘and O. G. *shipl lap, 8’ & up, add $3. 
Shiplap ant D&M, 8’ & up, add $2. 


No. 1 Piece Szuve, SISIE— 


a 
o 





add ie piece stuff, $3 less than No. 1; pine rough, deduct $1; D&M or S48, 






FENCING, RouGH— 
OT ee Diss cereycies 


4”, NO. Loccccccccees 
2 


No. 4, 6 foot and longer, mixed lengths, 4”, $24; 6”, $27. 

5” fencing, same as 6”, 

All white pine, Nos. 1, 2 and 3, add $1. 

S1 or 2S, add $1; S1S1E, add $1.50; S4S, add $2. 

Flooring, 5- or %-inch ceiling, or beveled well tubing, add $2. 
Drop siding or partition, add $3. 

Well tubing, D&M and beveled, add $4. 


Siping 4 AND 6”, 4 TO 20°— 
oesas tea we $55.00 
48 00 





Saieamipecicae nReean 42.00 

Siding may contain not to exceed 20 percent of 4- and 9-foot. 

Siding run to O. G., $2 a thousand extra; product of the strip as it grades. 
Beaded ceiling, %-inch, $1.50 more than same grade of siding. 


8’ 10,126.14" 18420° 
$59.00 $62.00 $65. 09 $65.00 
48. 50.50 53. 
23.00 25.00 36°00 3B 00 
54.00 58.00 64.00 64.00 
41.00 46.00 52.00 2.00 
20.00 22.50 23.50 2360 

















































































































” 6” 
OD cinier Cememimanaan’ $27.00 $27.00 
Norway, C&better.. 44.00 44.00 


































































ARKANSAS SOFT PINE 


The following are f. 0. b. mill prices of Arkansas soft pine, from actual sales made between Oct. 


Finish—Dressed 







ee ee ee ey 





. 
1a! 1% & 2x10 to 12”. 


Ceiling and Partition 


Casing and Base 
9 F 6 4.00 $3 be 00 3 50 *2e. 50 








Dimension, asaac™ 

12,14& 18&20’ 12, 148 i 
16’ 16’ 

$22.00 $24.00 2x 4” $17.50 











S2S&CM—Shiplap 
No.1 No.2 No.3 
$16. $10. 







seme ener enee 










Lath 
1 No. 2 
%x1Wy—-4’ on eee Pee $3.25 
Moldings 






1%” and smaller..38 percent discount 
1%” and larger...33 percent discount 
**None sold. 














NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


Norfolk, Va., Oct. 10.—The following prices for North Carolina pine have been obtained f. 0. b. Norfolk: 





Bark “ve partition, 


Bark strips, ees land 2. ay ot 31% 50 _ Seer = Sh ty 00 





Lath, No. = $ 6.25@ 6.75 
No. 3.00@ 4.00 


| Factory, or: 24.00 @ 28.00 


| Sizes, 2”.... 23.00@26.00 
Finished Widths— 


ey 


2 & better 
, 6” .$23.00@24.00 D4S, 6”.. “B84 00 @ 57. 00 
8”. 24.00@25.00 7. 5.00 @ 59.00 
10”. 25.00@26.00 ae BY. 00 @ 60.00 
12”. 26.00@27.00 12”... 61.00@65.00 
No, 2 & better No. 3 No. 4 


$75.00@81.00 ..........-- 
45.50@58.50  $34.50@37.00  $22.00@23.50 
31.00 @33.00 25.00 @ 26.00 14.50@ 15.50 
33.00 @ 35.50 26.00 @ 27.50 15.50@ 17.00 
45.50@ 58.50 35.00 @ 38.00 22.00 @ 24.00 






























DOUGLAS FIR 


{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


Seattle, Wash., Oct. 10.—The following prices 
paid for yard items, f.o. b. mill, 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


Portland, Ore., Oct. 5.—Fir shows advances 
of $2 to $8 and some mills are cautious about 
taking orders for uppers: 


Vertical Grain Flooring 
ix4” No. 1 GAP. 2000+ po: iw eiode we oie ree 
4 fw es g...-..$51.00 aa i 00 
38 Vv .00 


- and better s. g. 25. 4 
No. 22.0 

; a and. enn 8. g. 30. oo 
No. 25.00 


1x3 aa se No. 2 clear and better 
No. 8 clear .«...c.0- oe vee oO 


Slash Grain Flooring 
» 2 ae — venepclly 


No. 2 and better clear 


anes Grain Stepping 


No. 2 clear and better.. 


Z 
° 


1x6” No. : and better.. 
No. 


Boards and igeee No, 


Dimension, No. 1 S&E 


1% and 1% No. 2 clear and better......... 65.00 
Finish 
See Se 50.00 
Celling 
oe ed and better...... ere 
ea ee 17.50 
. 2 gent and better.....cccccces 26. 
DRE aans discs mnae aiolhece «sen eee 
Drop Siding and Rustic 
1x6” No. 2 clear and better.....ccssesees 26.00 
A ri ee oes 5 vin'e:t bo. me Oee 


Miscellaneous Items 


Dimension, off Rail B list.. 9 
Plank and Small Timbers Boards, off Rail B list.......... 9. 
Small timbers, off Rail B list............-. 8.50 
6x6” and larger timbers, off Rail B list...... 8 
Fir logs, $20; $14; $10. 
Fir lath, per thousand, $3.75. 


Timbers; 32’ and Under 

















eeeererees 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
Portland, Ore., Oct. 5.—The following are 
f. o. b. mill prices: 
1x 4”, 10, 12, 14, 18 & 20’ Pee eee is 4 $13.09 
1x 6”, 10, 12, 14,18 & 3 «-- 24.00 15:50 


++. 26.00 17.50 
» 10 to 20’..... +e. 24.50 16.50 
» 10 to 20°.... ++. 25.00 16.50 


; 10 and 20° +--+ 30.00 
12 and 18/0 ....es see +++ 29.00 18.00 


= 4, . & 8”, 10’ and longer. My pd $82.00 $61.00 
x10” 65.00 





wide: aod 

5/4 & 6/4x4”" & wider, id’ 
& longer ........+.++.+ 95.00 90.00 73.00 
8/4 and wider.............+ 97.00 92.00 75.00 


WEST COAST SPRUCE 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN. LUMBERMAN.] 


Portiand, Ore; Ot 5.—Tie following” are 
prices prevailing here today: 


Finish, ES +a ais wo d'up ccadek Ge dice su SG 
Bevel alee 6 ks 0eV4 RHO CCC6C RRO Od Cees 


EN 65 tot Se ois 0 DP agih ace Waa 6 eank pk bis. 6-6;6" eel 
Factory stock, Le A ERR RCO MIE. 
1% to %” 


2% to 
Common rough dimension.......+.++-ese++ 18,00 





Box lumber, SP INEAE 9095990 +9 Canseveiers 14, 


WESTERN PINES 






No.2 Noa. 

















Peccccccccsccce 20.00: 17.00 


Selects 
Bédbetter “O” “D” 












ey 00 x 
2.00 70.00 
75.00 





97:00 


















SR ck Auve nae shoes wa ane 











83, 








LIQ” .ceecccceereseee 29. 





ereccsccccccccccccccces 80.00 





eeeereeseeeeseeses 














P dried......cecccccecceseee 16, 





\§ 
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CALIFORNIA REDWOOD 


The following are current prices on pape items of redwood lumber and millwork, f. 0. b. the 


points indicated and those taking like freight 






Ch 0, 
Kansas Oity, Milwaukee, 
Mo. Iowa Points 
BEVEL SIpINGc— P 
Clear Ba yd ~- - - — 
x4” — ‘0 reer 7.50 

x5”—10 to 20’. i 41.50 $ Prt 
x6”—10 to 20’........ 40.50 41.25 
x8”—10 to 20’........ 39.50 40.25 


“A” grade is $2 less than “clear.” 
Lengths 3- to 5-foot, $10 less than 


COLONIAL SIpING— 
Clear Redwood: 





Indianapolis, Cleveland, oe New York, 


Terre Haute Columbus’ Buffalo New England 
Per M Per M Per M Per M 
$ 39.00 $ 39.25 $ 39.75 $ 40.50 
43.00 43.25 43.75 44.50 
42.00 42.25 42.75 43.50 
41.00 41.25 41.75 42.50 


10- to 20-foot; 6- to 9-foot, $5 less than 10- to 20-foot. 





x 8”—10 to 20’.......$ 65.75 $ one $ 67.75 $ 68.25 $ 68.75 69.75 
guid" —10 to WEE cvsceos 7.75 8.75 69.75 70.25 70.75 . 71.75 
x12”—10 to 20’....... 69.75 40. 75 71.75 72.25 72.75 73.75 
“A”? grade is $2 less than clear, 
FINISH (Rough and S2S)— 
Olear Redwood: 
1x 4”—10 to 20’...... ..$ 77.00 $ 79.50 $ 82.00 $ bs - $ 84.50 $ 87.00 
oy" and 6”—10 to 20’.. 79.00 81.50 84.00 86.50 89.00 
x 8 to12” random...... 80.00 82.50 85. 00 Be: 35 87.50 90.00 
a .—1%- and 11-inch, 8- to 12-inch, random finish, $7 over price of 1-inch; 2 by 8- to 12-inch, 
random, $5 over price of 1- inch. 
1x14”—10 to 20’........ 87.00 89.50 92.00 93.25 94.50 97.00 
1x16”—10 to 20’....... - 90.00 92.50 95.00 96.25 97.5 .00 
1x18”—-10 to 20’....... - 93.00 95.50 98.00 99.25 100.50 103.00 
1x20”—10 to 20’....... - 96.00 98.50 101.00 102.25 103.50 106.00 
1x24”—10 to 20’........ 102.00 104.50 107.00 08. 09.5 12. 
Grade “A”: 
1x 4”—10 to 20’........ $ 72.00 $ 74.50 $ 77.00 $ 78.25 $ 79.50 $ 82.00 
1x 5 and 6”—10 to 20’.. 74.00 76.50 79.00 80.25 81.50 84.00 
1x 8 to 12” random..... é 5.00 77.50 80.00 81.25 82.50 85.00 
Percent Percent Percent Percent Percent Percent 
discount discount discount discount discount discount 
STANDARD CARPENTERS’ MOLDING— 
Finished widths, 1%” and 
WE ce weusics eeceé 52 50 48 47 46 44 
Over 1 up i Lae 42 40 38 37 36 34 
ROT GF voc Sc evcctees 82 30 28 27 26 24 
Per 1000 1.f. Per 10001.f. Per 10001.f. Per 10001.f. Per 10001.f. Per 1000 Lf. 
LAaTTICE— 
WELD coe cervese secccces® BBO $ 4.00 $ 4.20 $ 4.30 $ 4.40 $ 4.60 
ex1% ... coccccccce§ 868.88 5.60 5.88 6.02 6.16 6.44 
Per100ULf. Per1001f. Per 1001.f. Per100ULf. Peri100.f. Per1001Uf. 
PorcH RAIL— 
MD secewcieds . couccee B06 $ 236 $ 2.23 $ 2.26 $ 2.30 $ 2.36 
2x3. 3.15 3.2 3.35 3.40 3.45 - $3.55 
4.20 4, 3a 4.47 4.54 4.60 4.74 
6.80 7.00 7.20 7.30 7.40 7.60 
1000 pes. 1000 pes. 1000 pea. 1000 pes. 1000 pes. 1000 pcs. 
BaLUSTERS— 
1%—24” turned ........ 42.02 $ 43.36 $ + 02 $ 44.69 $ 44.69 $ 46.02 
1%—24” S48 or beaded.. 35.35 36.69 8.02 38.69 39.35 40.69 


Seattle, Wash., Oct. 8.—Eastern prices, f. 0. b. 
mill, are: 
Rits-GraDp INSPECTED 


4 Bundles 5 Bundles 
Wxtra stars, 6/2........ $2. 55@2.59 $3.20@3.25 
Betra SGhre, S/S. 6 cccccs 2. are 3.35 
Extra clears --. 2.96@3.00 3.70@3.75 
Perfects, 5/2 ‘ > oes. 13 3.85@3.90 
BOEOE: cic. vvenges . 3.00 ee 





See ee 
3.50 oo @.wee 


Perfections 3 3 
Orpinary Stock, First Grapes 

Bxtra stars, 6/2........ 55 $3.20 
Extra stars, 5/2........ 3 3.30 
Co re 2.92@2.96  3.65@3.70 
POPEOCUD, BsOccvccscocss 3.01@3.05 3.75@3.80 
TRUNEMED cc ccedecticcces 2.85@ 2: <cceneees 
PURROOTINE, 44 cos ce cece 8.85@3.40 ....@.... 


ORDINARY Tepe’ — —— 





Common stars, 6/2...... 90 
Common stars, 5/2...... ‘Bae ss “J 00@1.10 
Common clears ......... 1. ‘o4 1.40 1.55@1.75 
BRITISH COLUMBIA STOCK 
(United States Exchange) 
Per Square Per M. 
SEEN S05 Lec weweds clears $3.21 $4.00 
Eurekas .... 57 ee be 
Perfections . m ates 
XX 5/2, 16.. a 2.20 
XX eurekas ee 
See POTEMCONS occ cecvececones 1.59 
OLD Pack, OLD GRADE 
Per M. Per M. 
Stars.......$3.10@3.20 Clears...... $3.60@3.65 
Cincinnati, Ohio, Oct. 10.—The following are 


average prices, Cincinnati basis, obtained during 
week ended Oct. 1: 


39x1%” }§x2” 32x2%”" %x1%” %x2” 
eeeee $122.26 $104.28 $105.00 

eeeee 115.00 95.00 95.00 

ceeee 78.06 ees esese 

94.11 0.00 68.88 

seats 85.68 63.50 64.74 

weees 60.02 45.00 44.52 

pews 57.70 18 44.45 

wees 34.92 18.83 21.14 

oneiee (3) ee 








Cincinnati, Ohio, Oct. 10.—The following are 
average prices today f. o. b. Cincinnati: 


Rep CyPREss— 4/4 5/446/4 8/4 
ere rere $110.00 $120.00 $130.00 
Selects ...... eawane 85.00 95.00 100.00 
Gc dacecucuucdes 55.00 65.00 70.00 
No. 1 com, ran. widths 37.00 42.00 45.00 
No. 2 com. ran. widths 26.00 30.00 32.00 

YELLOw CYPRESS— 

Wee a vwees ces $ 95@100 a «+. @125 
eee Cee 75@ 80 85@ 90 95@100 
WE eckcvewes 48@ 53 60@ 65 68@ 75 
No. 1 com. ran. 

WHEE wicds os -@ 35 ...@ 40 ...@ 42 
No, 2 com. ran. 

WIRE: cccce 1s QS .. OB ...8iS 





CALIFORNIA 





alifornia White Pine 
alifornia Sugar Pine 
and Arizona Soft Pine 


Best Stock for Factory and Pattern Lumber. 


4* LOUIS WUICHET, Inc. 


Room 712 Railway Exchange 
Tel. Harrison 1295 CHICAGO, ILL. 











REDWOOD 





: ALEEO LUMBER CO. 
Mills, Yards aed General Offices: Albion, California 
THEODORE LERCH, Sales Mér., Hobart Bldg. San Francisco 


















MacArthur & Kauffman 
803-4 Sheldon Bullding 
SAN FRANCISCO 
CALIFORNIA 


SUGAR PINE 
WHITE PINE Factory and Pattern Stock 









ALL KINDS OF 
REDWOOD LUMBER 
STRAIGHT OR, MIXED CARS 
California Sugar and White Pine 
Redwood and Cedar Shingles 
Wendling-Nathan Co. 
LUMBERMEN’S BUILDING 
110 Market St. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 











Two Million Feet 


- > 
CALIFORNIA White 
6-4 and 8-4 No.1, Pin e 


2 and 3 Shop. 
Rough or Surfaced---Air Dried Ready for Shipment. 


Macomber Savidge Lamber Co. 
e: Hobart Bldg., San Francisco, Calif. ) 














For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions See Page 39 





NORTHERN PINE 


Minneapolis, Minn., Oct. 10.—Most northern 
pine mills are preparing to close next month and, 
as they have rather large stocks, plans for 
winter logging involve a great deal of curtail- 
ment. Supplies of upper grades are limited, but 
dimension and common boards show quite a sur- 
plus, cut into lately by price concessions. The 
main effort for some time will be to reduce stocks. 
Retail yards already have done so and now are 
obliged to replenish them. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Oct. 12—The northern pine 
market shows strength in the upper grades, and 
a little better demand. The buyers are finding it 
difficult to get the stock needed. The price re- 
duction in lower grades is said to have started 
up some business, and the industrial situation is 
somewhat improved. 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 11.—The dimension market 
continues dull. Some manufacturers now quote 
not merely according to width but also according 
to lengths, from 8 feet as base. Prices, new 
method, 8-inch and under: 8 to 15 feet, $42; 9- 
inch, 8 to 15 feet, $43; 10 inches, 8 feet, $43; 12 
inches, 8 feet, $45. The random market is firmer 
from lessened offerings. . Prices: Provincial— 
2x3 to 2x7, $31 to $33; 2x8, $37 to $38; 2x10, $40 to 
$42; Maine—2x3 to 2x7, $36; 2x8, $40; 2x10, $42 to 
$44. The board market is firmer but there is not 
much improvement in demand. Prices current: 
Covering boards, $32 to $35; matched, clipped, 


$34 to $37. 
WHITE CEDAR 


Minneapolis, Minn., Oct. 10.—There is further 
improvement in the wholesale trade in posts, 
tho it is not evident that there is any heavy 
amount of construction work going on. Repairs 
of fences are taking a good many posts and yards 
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are restocking. Wholesalers report a better pole 
demand east of here, but it still is very quiet in 


this territory. 
HARDWOODS 


Chicago, Oct. 12.—There is a gradual in- 
crease in the volume of hardwood business de- 
veloping, and the tone of the market is showing 
steady improvement. Demand, tho much im- 
proved over recent weeks, still can not be called 
active, but in view of the supplies available, 
local distributers disavow any basis for com- 
plaint. Prices as a whole are virtually unchang- 
ed, tho the tendency on a majority of good items 
is distinctly upward, and some radical advances 
by some firms, mostly southern, are already being 
reported. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Oct. 10.—Wholesalers re- 
port a fair amount of business in upper grades 
suitable for finish and for some factory uses, but 
dull trade in lower grades. Flooring is fairly 
active and sash and door plants have been lay- 
ing in some hardwood lately. Oak has had a 
better call since prices became equalized and oak 
stands about even with birch and maple in 
factory grades. 


St. Louis, Mo., Oct. 10.—Reports on the hard- 
wood situation seem badly mixed, but reports of 
better business predominate. Most sales are 
direct by mills to consumers and the mills 
are generally holding firm. There is some de- 
mand for No. 1 common plain oak, which is 
bringing $46 to $48, St. Louis.~ No. 2 common gum 
is looking up. Some activity being shown by box 
manufacturers. It is being sold for $18 to $19, 
St. Louis, an advance of $2 within the last 
month. Oak car material is also showing some 
activity, the prevailing price being $45 for red and 
$48 for white oak, Chicago. No. 1 common red 
gum is also in better demand. 


Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 11.—Demand for hard- 
woods continues to show iraprovement, especially 
in the lower grades. Prices have shown improve- 
ment, also. Box factoriés have been buying No. 
2 common gum recently and there is also a good 
demand for FAS and No. 1 common and select 
gum. Oak demand continues heavy and the 
lower grade items are being taken in increasing 
quantities. Hickory demand is poor. Cottonwood 
is strong. Demand for bridge stock is very good 
in the West. 


New Orleans, La., Oct. 10.—Further improve- 
ment of call and price is reported—notably a 
gain of $2 to $4 on common and better. It is said 
that certain items of the lower grades have im- 
proved in price as much as $4 during the last 
fortnight. Mill stocks as a rule are depleted. 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 11.—The market tone is 
much firmer and there is improvement in demand. 
Business still is not by any means wholly satis- 
factory, but there is very little concession mak- 
ing now. The hardwood yards, the machinery 
makers and the piano people are buying a little 
better. There is a little improvement in demand 
for export. The market here is feeling an im- 
provement in demand for poplar, ash and most 
especially for the best grades of chestnut. Prices: 
FAS, inch, quartered white oak, $135 to $150; 
plain, $100 to $115; poplar, $107 to $120; white ash, 
$100 to $115; basswood, $100 to $115; beech, $75 to 
$85; red birch, $140 to 155; sap, $105 to $123; 
maple, $86 to $100. 


Baltimore, Md., Oct. 10.—The change for the 
better in the hardwood trade is being admitted 
generally. Users of lumber are approaching the 
point where they must make additions to their 
holdings. What troubles the hardwood trade now 
is the continuance of a feeling of uncertainty as 


: to values. The export situation is stated to show 


further improvement. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Oct. 12.—Hardwoods are mov- 
ing better than a month ago and more industrial 
plants now need stock. The chief improvement 
seems to have taken place in the furniture trade. 
One of the woods showing the greatest amount 
of strength is red gum. The common grades ap- 
pear to be in line for some readjustment. 


Columbus, Ohio, Oct. 10.—There is a decided 
improvement in the hardwood trade, due to better 
buying. Prices have stiffened materially. Fac- 
tories making furniture, automobiles and boxes 
are buying rather liberally. Scarcity of the 
better grades is reported. Medium grades are 
moving better and more strength has developed 
in low grades. Production has not increased ma- 
terially. Oak prices at the Ohio River are: 

No.1 No.2 No.8 

FAS com. com. com, 

Quartered ..cscscceeds $135 $76 $45 ites 
PAM scneassasnnceses 112 55 35 $20 











Timber 


Loans 


New York 





For Lumbermen 


An organization with more 
than 40 years experience 


in handling 
TIMBER PROPERTIES 


James D. Lacey 
Timber Company 


Chicago 
332 S. Michigan Ave. 


Seattle 




















Cincinnati, Ohio, Oct. 10.—Current call is for 
only occasional orders to fill in immediate wants. 
Prospective rate reductions deter buying. 


HEMLOCK 


Chicago, Oct. 12.—The tone of the hemlock 
market in this territory continues to improve as 
southern pine and Douglas fir prices continue to 
advance. The northern wood is coming in 
steadily, even if slowly, increasing quantities; 
but the hemlock mills are in about the same 
position in regards to stocks as the southern and 
western mills, no great quantities of their prod- 
uct being available, which is looked for to result 
in advanced prices soon, if the demand continues 
to develop as at present indicated. 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 11.—The tone of the market 
for boards is a little firmer, due to increased 
prices in the roofer market and little to improve- 
ment in demand. The eastern clipped sell at $29 
to $30, 10 to 16 feet. There is not much interest 
in random boards. They sell at around $27 and 
$28. Dimension and other hemlock stocks are 
rather dull. 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


Seattle, Wash., Oct. 8.—With the market on fir 
uppers somewhat higher, and with common re- 
vealing a tendency to firm up, millmen and whole- 
salers alike are trying to learn whether the 
present movement is based on renewed building 
activity. Fir uppers.are following southern pine. 
Fir mills are gradually increasing production. 


San Francisco, Calif., Oct. 8—The demand for 
fir clears exceeds the supply, with logs scarce in 
the Columbia River district. The advanced prices 
on vertical grain flooring are holding firm. Sales 
have been made during the week at $15 over list 
on No. 1 and 2, and $3 over on No. 3. Common 
yard stock is a little stronger and shipments of 
random are not excessive. 


Chicago, Oct. 12.—Local distributers character- 
ize the Douglas fir market as ‘“‘wild,’’ with prices 
showing steady advances as a result of the 
heavier demand that recently has developed, 
while Coast mill stocks are badly depleted of 
practically all uppers. City demand remains 
very fair, but there is some complaint as to the 
country trade in this territory, which is called 
very spotty. The mills in most cases refuse to 
make prices on straight cars of flat uppers. 
Railroad business is developing rapidly, but coast 
supplies of car material are extremely limited. 


Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 11.—The fir situation ap- 
pears to be improving steadily. Dimension is 
about $1 stronger than a week ago and it is hard 
to get a quotation on uppers, because of the 
smaliness of mill stocks. The steady advance in 
southern pine is widening the market. 


REDWOOD. 


San Francisco, Calif., Oct. 8.—The redwood 
market is holding its own with a fair demand in 
California and a moderate eastern demand, which 
is improving. Siding is in good demand and mills 
are making special efforts to take care of rush 
orders. There has been a slight falling off in 
production lately, but no great curtailment is 
expected. The rainy season will soon restrict 
logging operations. 


Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 11.—The retail trade is 
showing considerable interest in redwood now 
and more orders are being placed by yards and 
industrial users. Siding demand continues good. 


WESTERN PINES 


San Francisco, Calif., Oct. 8—The white and 
sugar pine market is characterized by an in- 
creasing demand, as buyers have waked up to 
the fact that stocks in this State are going to be 
very short. Many orders have to be turned 
down. Prices have an advancing tendency on all 
grades. Shop will be extremely scarce before 
spring. There has been a heavy movement of 
sugar pine shop during the last two weeks. 


Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 11.—Western pine de- 
mand is a little better and buyers find it harder 
to get some items. California white pine lath 
and siding are higher. There is a good demand 
for uppers and No. 3 in Inland Empire stock. 


Chicago, Oct. 12.—There has been no great 
change in the western pine market during the 
last week, as far as eoncerns demand. The 
movement into this territory of building grades 
has increased of late, due to the jumpy character 
of the chief competing woods and to the difficulty 
of placing orders for popular items; but the in- 
dustrial trade remains unimproved as a whole. 
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The feature of the market is the heavy price ad- 
vances reported on California white and sugar 
pine, the former having gone up about $7.50 thru- 
out the list, and the latter $15 to $20. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Oct. 12.—Prices in California 
pines show increased strength in the better 
grades, largely because of the shutting down of 
the mills. The demand is not heavy, but has 
shown a gradual increase. Wholesalers are re- 
plenishing their stocks but are not desirous of 
aiding a great deal. - 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


Buffalo, N. Y. Oct. 12.—Some improvement has 
taken place in North Carolina pine, tho there is 
hesitation among retailers. Prices are in the 
niain stronger, the low grades have not begun to 
pick up much. Six-inch roofers are quoted at 
about $29, tho some ask $30. On a good sized 
order sellers are still willing to make some con- 
cessions, 

Baltimore, Md., Oct. 10.—North Carolfna pine 
men admit that business is improving. Even the 
lower grades, among them box lumber, exhibit a 
somewhat stronger tone. Box makers appear to 
have used up their stocks. Higher classifications 
reflect increasing strength. 

Boston, Mass., Oct. 11.—The market is featured 
by both a growing firmness in roofers and by un- 
usual strength of rough edge. In roofers prices 
are going up every day, 6-inch selling at $30, $31, 
$32. Demand for them is improved. Rough edge 
now sell, 4/4 under 12 inches, for no less than 
$53. There is improved demand and inquiry for 
all North Carolina pine. 


SOUTHERN PINE 


Chicago, Oct. 12.—Additional advances in 
southern pine, amounting to $3 to $5 on upper 
grade items such as flooring, ceiling, casing and 
base etc., and 50 cents to $1 on No. 2, are re- 
ported this week. It is becoming increasingly 
difficult to place: orders for mixed cars, on ac- 
count of the badly broken condition of stocks, 
and obtaining straight cars of a number of 
items are out of the question. Demand in the 
meanwhile seems to have quieted down a bit 
in this territory, it being apparent that the re- 
tailers are watching the market closely and are 
turning their attention more to fir and other 
woods competing with southern pines. Most of 
the orders received are for comparatively small 
lots, badly mixed. Railroad business is a feature 


A Redwood log, 
half-buried for 
600 years,recent- 
ly dug up, hauled 
to mill,and sawed 
into sound, mer- 
chantable lumber. 
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California 
Redwood 
Resists Rot 


California Redwood is un- 
usually resistant to rot and 
decay because of a natural 
preservative. Resists fire, 
too, on account of the ab- 
sence of resin or pitch. 
Redwood is light but 
strong—easily worked, and 


Battery of 50-ft. x 12-ft. Copper Leach- 
ing Tanks built of Redwood. Anaconda 


of the market, with the demand growing and f 
Copper Mining Co., Anaconda, Mont. y 


already quite out of proportion to available sup- 
plies. B&better southern pine car siding early 
in the week was quoted at $50, f. o. b. mill. 


when properly seasoned 
will not crack, shrink or 








Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 11.—Heavy demand for 
southern pine continues and some sales man- 
agers contemplate withdrawing from the market 
long enough to let stocks accummulate. Nearly 
all mills are oversold. The shortage is par- 
ticularly acute on left hand items,.and most of 
them are oversold on 6, 8 and 10-inch No. 2 and 
8 and 10-inch No. 3. Practically all items have 
been advanced $1 to $1.50 in the last week and 
are strong. Many sales managers are inclined 
to hold down quantities. 


St. Louis, Mo., Oct. 10.—The market for south- 
ern pine continues steadily to advance. There is 
an especially strong demand for finish, flooring, 
ceiling, drop siding etc. Since Aug. 9, B&better 
flat flooring has advanced f.o.b. mill from $32.50 
to $47; 4-inch edge grain flooring, $8; No. 2 flat 
flooring, $6; C flat flooring, $8; B&better partition, 
$11; B&better drop siding, $9; finish, $8; 8- and 
10-inch No. 2 common bodards, $3.50; No. 1 com- 
mon boards, $1; 12-inch No. 2 common boards, 
$3; No. 3 common stock, $1.50; dimension, $2; 
lath, $1. 


New Orleans, La., Oct. 10.—Bookings again 
went well over the top, scoring a higher mark 
than the preceding week. Shipments also regis- 
tered increased volume and there was a slight 
gain in production. Inquiry is said to be taking 
a wider range, and prices continue to stiffen. 
Export trade bookings have slowed down a bit. 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 11.—Demand and inquiry 
are both markedly better and the market is de- 
cidedly firmer. Prices are going upward. Both 
partition and flooring are selling much better. 
The ranges in some lines have very materially 
narrowed. C rift and partition especially are 
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Railroad trestw,640 

feet longand 144 feet 
high, built entirely of 
Redwood, 


warp. 

Redwood is an all-purpose 
wood. The list of uses 
for which Redwood is su- 
perior is too long to men- 
tion here—but for every 
purpose where the wood 
comes in contact with 
earth, air or water, Red- 
wood will give exceptional 


service. 

Write today for full in- 
formation giving uses in 
which you are interested. 


REDWOOD SALES CO. 
216 PINE STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Exclusive Eastern representative of the 
following mills: 


Albion Lumber Company 
Bayside Redwood Co. 
E. J. Dodge Company 


Dolbeer & Carson Lumber Co. 


Hobbs Wall & Company 


Holmes Eureka Lumber Co. 
Little River Redwood Co. 
Northwestern Redwood Co, 
San Vincente Lumber Co. 


higher. Prices: Flooring, A rift, $66.50 to $73; 
B rift, $63 to $69; C rift, $54 to $56; No. 2 common 
rift, $31 to $34.50; B&better flat, $48.75 to $54; 
partition, B&better, 11/16, $48 to $52; No. 2 com- 
mon, 6-inch, $30 to $32. 


Irrigauon boxes of Redwood, resisting rot 
in contact with earth and water. U. 8. 
Reclamation Service used over 1,500,000 
board feet of Redwood in 1918. 
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STRAIGHT LINE METHODS 


Leadership 


Leadership is the guiding power of business at 
work. It represents the confidence and faith of 


the many in the few. 


It is responsible for the 


profits of business—for the livelihood of work- 
ers. It is the trusteeship of success. 


Conditions today, as never before, call for real 
leadership—knowledge, vision, fighting determi- 


nation and courage. 


Mistakes, inefficiency and 


waste must be eliminated, competent organiza- 
tion built up, new ideas and better methods 
adopted—to stop loss and insure profits and 


progress. 


Leadership is blind without knowledge. Knowl- 


edge is power. 


It inspires vision and courage. 


Absolute knowledge of your business—timely 
and dependable Facts and Figures from every 
department—points out weakness and waste, sug- 
gests better methods, indicates new sources of 


profit. 


And such Facts and Figures, with the 


knowledge of better methods, are the light to 


progress and success. 


ERNST & ERNST 
AUDITS -— SYSTEMS 
TAX SERVICE 


CHICA 


BOSTON ST. PAUL 
PROVIDENCE ST. LOUIS 
WASHINGTON KANSAS CITY 


NEW YORK ICAGO CLEVELAND CINCINNATI 
PHILADELPHIA MINNEAPOLIS BUFFALO 


NEW ORLEANS 
INDIANAPOLIS DALLAS 

LEDO FORT WORTH 
HOUSTON 
DENVER 








Buffalo, N. Y., Oct. 12.—More strength has 
been displayed by southern pine so far this 
month and wholesalers are doing a better busi- 
ness. The retailers are not buying in large 
amounts and are anxious to get in before ad- 
vances are made. Building is fairly active. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Oct. 10.—There is little busi- 
ness in southern pine. Buyers are ordering only 


what they need. 
CYPRESS 


New Orleans, La., Oct. 10.—Market conditions 
are described as virtually unchanged for the 
week. Demand continues steady and of good 
volume, prices as they were and firmly held, pro- 
duction steady and mill stocks in good assort- 
ment. One or two temporary shutdowns may 
occur as the sugar-grinding campaign begins, but 
there will be less interruption than usual. 


Chicago, Oct. 12.—The expansion in demand 
for cypress and the scarcity of these items have 
caused A and D finish to advance $3 during the 
last few days. Otherwise the price list remains 





unchanged. Factory demand in this territory has 
improved slightly, but retail trade in Illinois re- 
mains very slow. The yards of Indiana, Michi- 
gan and the East are bigger buyers. Cypress 
lath are very scarce and in good demand. They 
= advanced $1, and are limited to 40,000 to 
the car. 


Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 11.—Common and finish 
have made moderate advances recently, said to be 
due to the fact that stocks at a good many mills 
are small and demand is becoming heavier. The 
demand, however, still is spotty. 


St. Louis, Mo., Oct. 10.—The inquiries for Gulf 
coast stock cypress show some improvement, 
largely limited to upper grades, of which the mills 
continue to report a shortage. Considerable of 
— native stock has been sold, but the prices are 
ow. 





Boston, Mass., Oct. 11.—Demand and inquiry 
have kept on getting better. The improvement, 
coming from both manufacturing consumers and 
from retailers, is most marked in demand for 


finish. There is hardly any concession-making, 
Prices: FAS, 4/4, $100 to $106; 8/4, $112 to $119; 
selects, 4/4, $80 to $86; 8/4, $97 to $101; shop, 4/4, 
$55 to $60; 8/4, $73 to $78. 


Baltimore, Md., Oct. 10.—A gradual improve- 
ment in the cypress movement is making itse!f 
felt and the demand is on the increase. Not a 
few manufacturers consider increasing their 
outputs. Yardmen here are disposed to augment 
their assortments. The range of prices reflects a 
stiffening tendency. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Oct. 12.—Trade in cypress is on 
a fair scale, having recently shown improvement, 
but the buying is very largely of mixed cars for 
immediate needs. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Oct. 10.—The cypress market 
is rather dull, the demand from outside con- 
struction work falling off and the manufacturinz 
demand being light. 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


Seattle, Wash., Oct. 8.—For the last four days, 
the red cedar shingle market has ruled fairly 
steady. Momentarily the trade seems to have 
paused for a drop that may not come. The 
Southwest continues active, as does California. 
A few cars of ordinary clears are reported at 
prices somewhat out of line, since they are very 
close to Rite-Grades. The shutdown embraces 
about 25 percent of the mills, which are idle from 
a lack of logs. Log prices are firm. On Grays 
Harbor the market approximates that on Puget 
Sound, being $20 strong, with no surplus. 

Chicago, Oct. 12.—There is a good demand for 
red cedar shingles, and supplies are a little more 
ample than recently. Prices obtained, f. 0. b. 
Chicago, are: Premium clears, $5.21; clears, $5.16; 
stars, $4.63; B. C. XXXXX, $5.56. Lath also are 
in good demand, and remain very hard to secure. 
Prices on west Coast lath, Nos. 1, are: Fir, $8.25; 
western hemlock, $8.65; spruce,. $9. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Oct. 10.—The steadily ad- 
vancing price of red cedar shingles has not 
stimulated buying. Line-yard buyers are holding 
off. Dealers report a better demand to the 
south and east than in this immediate territory. 


Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 11.—Shingle prices, 
having climbed to $3.25 for stars and around 
$3.75 for clears last week, seem to be anchored 
there. Demand here has fallen off sharply. Lath 
prices still are moving upward. The southern 
pine mills are getting $5.25 now and cypress lath 
are strong at list. Fir lath are firm at $4.50. 
The demand for siding continues good, with 
prices unchanged for red cedar. 


New Orleans, La., Oct. 10.—Call for cypress 
shingles and for both cypress and pine lath is 
rated brisk. Cypress mills are restricting ship- 
ments of 4-foot No. 1 and 2 lath to 40,000 per 
ear. Prices on cypress shingles and lath are re- 
ported stiffening, tho no specific advance was 
mentioned. 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 11.—The upward trend in 
lath has been halted. The market is not steady. 
Quick shipment demand and supply about 
balance. Prices are lower. The 1%-inch sell at 
$9 to $9.50 and the 15-inch at $10.50 to $12. Local 
demand is dull. Business thru New York is 
fairly active. Furring is rather quiet; 2-inch sell 
at $34 to $38. Both red and white shingles are 
firmer. There is a fairly active demand for 
them. The recent advances in reds have been 
well maintained; Best British Columbia, $5.91 
to over $6. Whites are: Extras, $5.25 to $6; 
clears, $4.50 to $5.25. Spruce clapboards are very 
firm: 4-foot extras, $120; clear, $115. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Oct. 12.—The shingle market is 
a little softer}; with extra clears quoted at $4.49 
and stars at $4.87. The recent advance was too 
rapid, so mills are willing to make some reduc- 
tions. The retailers are buying in fair amounts. 


Columbus, Ohio, Oct. 10.—Another advance in 
shingles is reported. Deliveries are not as 
prompt as formerly. Retailers are in the market 
with larger orders. Red cedar clears sell at $5.70 
and stars around $5.20, Columbus. Lath trade 
is good and prices are firm all along the line. 


BOXBOARDS 


San Francisco, Calif., Oct, 8.—California pine 
box lumber is getting scarce and mills are ad- 
vancing prices, Box factories are busy on rush 
orders. The recent advance in prices on white 
and sugar pine lumber means better prices on 
shook before long. > 
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(Concluded from page 82) 
ABERDEEN—HOQUIAM, WASH. 


Oct. 8.—Cargo shipments during September ag- 
-regated 44,534,699 feet, of which about 7,000,000 
eet went to foreign ports, about 4,000,000 to the 
\tlantic seaboard and the remainder coastwise. The 
motorship Buobyalia has been on the Harbor all 
veek taking on a cargo at the mill of the Aberdeen 
Lumber & Shingle Co. The Japanese steamer Italy 
\faru arrived on Saturday last and has been loading 
it the mill of the Hoquiam Lumber & Shingle Co. 
the schooner Repeat took on a cargo at the West 
nill in Aberdeen for Sydney, Australia. The motor- 
ship William Donovan and the steamer Carloas ar- 
rived here Oct. 4 and loaded at the Donovan mill 
or California. 

The Grays Harbor Lumber Co., of Hoquiam, is 
igain operating after a shutdown of several weeks. 
Mr. Blagen states that their orders are largely for 
export. The log situation is rather critical as 
there is a scarcity of clear logs. Until the winter 
rains set in the logs that are now in the rivers 
can not be floated to the harbor. 


LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


Oct. 10.—Prices have advanced on practically all 
of the scarcer items in pine as a result of heavy 
demand. Mills are finding it more and more diffi- 
cult to supply the better grades of flooring, ceiling 
and siding. Railroads are drawing heavily on the 
market for car material and a great deal more buy- 
ing in bridge timber and dimension is also reported. 
The interior markets still insist on rush shipments, 
but cars are scarcer, as many are needed to move 
the rice crop, There is no shortage as yet. The 
demand has made it necessary to increase produc- 
tion, Buyers desire to avail themselves of present 
prices. Most mills operated thruout the summer and 
are in fair condition to take care of the present 
demand. There is some movement to foreign ports, 
but the export demand is still weak. Retail yards 
are continuing to enjoy an active business. Most 
construction work is of residence and small build- 


“JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


Oct. 10.—For the last week the Jacksonville 
market has been quiet. The volume of inquiry has 
been steady and strong, but no big orders for firm 
business were reported. High grade stock is scarce 
and low grade is inactive. Dimension prices are 
steady. The mills have plenty of sawing and are 
reluctant ‘to load up with orders, as they believe 
there will be an advance. The Brooks-Scanlon 





Goldsboro N. C. Pine 


A Corner of One of Our Yards 


Runs uniform in quality and grades—the result of Modern 
Mill equipment and a determination to give big value. 
Well Assorted Stocks Insure Prompt Service 


Johnson & Wimsatt, Washington, D. C. 


TELECODE 








Corporation, of Eastport, Fla., reports busi 
good and shipments heavy. The Putnam Lumber 
Co. is running full and loading out heavy shipments 
by rail and water. 

T. M. Griffin, president of the Georgia-Florida 
Pine Co., who has returned from an extensive trip 
thru the East, reports that business is improving 
and that the outlook is good. He found great 
activity in some places, but does not look for any- 
thing like a normal demand until spring. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. | 


Oct. 12.—B. R. Lewis, of the Clear Lake Lum- 
ber Co., Clear Lake, Wash., is in the city looking 
over things. He takes the position that business 
will improve but that prices will not take any 
sensational advance. As to shingles, however, he 
thinks there should be a general response to his 
suggestion of stabilizing the market so as to check 
the use of substitute roofings. 

Howard Jayne, secretary of the Willapa Lumber 
Co., Portland, Ore., stopped here to visit local lum- 
bermen the other day on his way to eastern mar- 
kets. He reported a much better tone to the mar- 
ket on the Coast, due to improved export trade and 
cargo shipments to New York and southern Cali- 
fornia. 

BE. W. Harris, general manager of the Dalkena 
Lumber Co., has been here conferring with J. G. 
Wallace and J. G. Ballord, of the Wallace-Ballord 
Lumber Co., with whom he is interested in the 
Dalkena property. 

Monte Rich, general manager of the J. E. Glass 
Lumber Co., has returned from a west Coast busi- 
ness trip of several weeks’ duration. He reported 
Japanese buyers active in the market for cedar and 
fir logs and bolts, and a big demand for upper 
grades of lumber. 

C. P. Bratnober, president of the Central Ware- 
house Lumber Co., is home after an extended stay 
on the Pacific coast. 

L. M. Bullen, sales manager of the McGoldrick 
Lumber Co., Spokane, was here the other day on 
his way east. 

O. BE. Renfro, of the Byrne-Renfro Lumber Co., 
wholesaler at Kansas City, was a visitor here last 
week, after a trip to the Hast. 

Bert West, Spokane wholesaler, looked in on the 
local lumber colony last week, 

State Auditor R. P. Chase has advertised the 
annual State timber sale to take place at St. Paul 
Oct. 29.: The offerings are much lighter than usual 
this year, owing te market conditions. 








Our Saw Mill at Arringdale 


Few woods equal N. C. Pine 
for all ‘round building needs 
and when you order from us 
you get big values. 


C. Pine 


always a 


Good Buy 


DAILY CAPACITY:—Saw Mills, 600,000; Planing Mills, 400,000 
MILLS : — Arringdale, Va.; Franklin, Va.; Wallace, N. C. 


Camp Manufacturing Co. 


FRANKLIN, VA. 


Eastern Sales Offices: 
NEW YORK: 1214 Flat Iron Building eanaenecas te Real Estate Trust Bidg.. 
GEO. W. JONES, Mgr., Phone 982 Gramercy E. D. WOOD, 
PITTSBURGH: Oliver Building, GEORGE L. CAMP, 
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Advertisements will be. inserted in this de- 
Partment at the gpm rates: 
25 cents a line for on 


week, 
45 cents a line for twe consecutive weeks. 
60 cents consecu 


































Heading counts as me lines. 
No display except the 
mitted. 


Remittances to accompany the order. No 
extra charge for copies of paper containing 
advertisement. Copy must be in t a4 office not 
later than Wednesday morning in arder to 
secure insertion in regular department. All 
advertisements received ijater will be placed. 
‘under heading Too Late to Classify. 



























COAST BUYER 


Lumberman with successful buying and marketing expe- 
rience, extensive mill acquaintance, desirable mill con- 
nections, is open to engagement on reasonable salary or 
commission basis. with lumber concern that can use 
services of a dependable coast buyer who knows the 


game from A to Z 


and can produce results. 
Address 


P. O. BOX 415, Tacoma, Wash. 


NOTICE 
When answering advertisements where key numbers are 
used, be sure to put on the right key and address. 
For example, 
Address “B. 223,’ care American Lumberman,. 
431 South Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


F WILL BUY INTEREST 
In retail yard, with working interest by experienced 
lumberman. Give complete details first letter. 
Address “R. 43,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WHY WAIT WHEN YOU WANT SOMETHING? 


When you want a new stock of lumber or shingles, new 
or second-hand machinery, engines, boilers, electrical 
machinery, locomotives, cars, rails, business opportunity, 
timber and timber lands, or anything used in the lum- 
ber industry. You can get it at a small cost by adver- 
tising in the ‘‘Want-Columns’’ of the AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN, Manhattan Building, Chicago, Ill. 














WANTED—EUROPEAN ESTIMATOR-SALESMAN 
A company in Southern Europe wishes to secure the serv- 
ice of a well informed man with practical experience 
in American trade in doors, windows and woodwork for 
buildings. Must also be thoroughly informed of lumber 
industry. Only English language necessary, but knowl- 
edge of French desirable. Permanent position with op- 
portunity for advancement is .offered. Complete refer- 
ence and particulars of experience, also salary required, 
requested in letter of application. 
Address “S. 5,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—AN EXPERIENCED 
Factory superintendent for a well established Sash, 
Door and Special Millwork concern, ‘employing upward 
of 200 men, located in a Southwestern city. 

We manufacture both stock and special work and re- 
quire a man who is familiar with every phase of the 
business. 

Must be capable of handling the factory from the de- 
tail department to the finished product. Must be con- 
structive and a good organizer. 

To a man who can qualify, this position offers steady 
employment and an unusual opportunity for the future. 

he best of references will be required. 
Address “SOUTHWEST,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—TRAFFIC MANAGER 
Thoroughly competent young man wanted immediately. 
Someone who has had experience in lumber or cedar busi- 
ness preferred. ood opportunity for the right man. 
State fully in your first letter experience you have had, 

~4 employment, references, salary you have been get: 

what you are willing to start at, ete. Addres 
NORTHER POLE AND LUMBER COMPANY, Palladio 
Building, Duluth, Minn. 


LUMBER INSPECTOR WANTED 
To take charge of yard by mill located in large city in 
middle west; experienced in handling mahogany and 
walnut lumber; also in grading and scaling walnut logs. 
Want steady man for steady job. 
ddress “g, 10,” care American Lumberman. 











WANTED—BY A LARGE WHOLESALE 
Lumber company in Southeast Texas one first-class ex- 
perienced, rapid and accurate bookkeeper, and one _first- 
class invoice and order clerk. None but experienced 
men of — character need apply. Give full particulars. 
Addre: “Pp. 3,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WiNTEE si wees ESTIMATORS 
We solicit applications from capable millwork estima- 
tors, draftsmen, factory superintendents and millwork 
mechanics We represent one hundred factories in the 
Seuth and can place good men all the time. No strike 
or trouble and no charge for service. HARMA 
Secretary, 1003 Candler Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 


WANTED—AT DENVER, COLORADO 
Thoroughly competent estimator. Must have man fully 
competent to take off accurate list from any plan. | Must 
also be a ype familiar with Cost Book ‘‘A.’’ Ad- 
dress ‘‘P. 27,’ stating references, experience and ieee 
non-A care American Lumberman. 


RETAIL YARD MANAGER—WISCONSIN 
Must show ability based on past experience to install 
and manage new yard. North of Green Bay. Party 
familiar with this territory preferred. 
Address “Pp. 2,”’ care American Lumberman. 


NORTHERN WHOLESALER WITH CAPITAL 
Will start -new hardwood and yellow pine company. 
Wishes to employ competent man capable of managing 
either hardwood or yellow pine department on salary 
and commission basis. The job is as big as you are. 
If you — a a a? this is a real opportunity. 

Addre 10,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTES_ESTIMATOR 
For special millwork plant. Must be capable of listing 
material, taking measurements at buildings and detail- 
ing. Permanent position for capable man. Must fur- 
nish references as to ability and be thoroughly familiar 
with Cost Book A. 
dress “H. 7," care American Lumberman. 


WIS. LBR. MFR. WANTS SALES MGR. 
Also expert accountant, also stenographer, also traffic 
megr., also asst. mgr. mill operation, thoroughly expe- 
rienced — to car, especially in logging. 
Addre: “S. 30,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED FW SHIPPING CLERKS 
Reliable and experienced men for suburban yards in 
Chicago district. Must be steady, bright and indus- 
trious. Address ‘‘S. 31,’’ care American Lumberman, 


WANTED—ASSISTANT SALES MANAGER 
Competent, experience yellow pine. Big mill. Don’t an- 
swer unless qualified. Excellent living conditions, 
schools etc. Louisiana close to New Orleans. 

Address ‘‘S. 33,’’ care American Lumberman. 


CHICAGO YARD CAN USE MAN 
Who can be generally useful in millwork department. 
Address “S. 9,°’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—FOREMAN FOR LARGE RETAIL 
Lumber Yard in Southern Rhode Island. Send refer- 
ences. 

Address ““R. 12,”’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—RELIABLE TIMBER ESTIMATOR 
And land man by large yellow pine manufacturer. State 
salary and send references. 

Address “S. 18,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—SUPERINTENDENT 
For sash and door factory in Inland Empire, employing 
one hundred men. State age, salary expected and ex- 
perience. 
Address 






































“§. 15,"" care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED 
Cypress inspector for our Cairo, Ill., yard. Give age, 
experience, references and salary wanted. GREGERT- 
SEN BROTHERS COMPANY, 1560 McCormick Bldg., 
Chicago, Ill. 








WANTED—50 LIVE SALESMEN FOR 1922 
Men thoroughly acquainted with Fir (Oregon pine) and 


Western Hemlock. We desire to cover Montana, Ne- 
braska, Kansas, parts of Missouri, South Dakota, North 
Dakota, Illinois, Iowa, Michigan, Colorado, Utah. Give 
us, in confidence if you wish it, full information, par- 
ticularly territory covered, experience, references; in 
short, give us the whole story and what arrangement 
you suggest we make with you. The Whitney Company 
has been in the lumber business for over 50 years, but 
is new to users of ae Coast lumber; owns the whole 
works—stumpage, new saw mill, electrically 
driven. Capacity, 300. Tasmeend feet, 8 hours. We are 
ready to go, but do not intend sawing before March 1, 
1922. Address the WHITNEY COMPANY, Lewis Build- 
ing, Portland, Oregon, or RUSSELL HAWKINS, presi- 
dent, 1835 D avid Whitney Building, Detroit, Michigan. 


WANTED 

Experienced Hardwood Salesman familiar with West 
Virginia ro} bongo Valley Hardwoods, to cover 
Western Michigan and Northern Indiana. We will give 
preference to a man accustomed to selling Oak oo 
A good proposition for a worker. Advise age, 
ence and salary desired in your reply. 

Address “S. 36,’ care American Lumberman. 





.} 
$3 
sasha 


, 
UC 





WANTED 
Bapertoneed Hardwood Salesman familiar with West 


Virginia and Mississippi hee ak woods, to cover 
Eastern Pennsylvania. We will give “ery to a 
man accustomed to selling Oak Flooring. A good propo- 
sition for a worker. Advise age, experience and salary 
desired in your re ly. 

Address 3, *”* care American Lumberman. 


PROGRESSIVE HARDWOOD LUMBER HOUSE 
Both manufacturers and wholesalers, want resident live 
wire salesmen for New York City, New England, Chi- 
cago, St. Louis, Grand Rapids and Detroit markets. 
Interesting proposition for real hardwood salesmen. In- 
tegrity must be of the highest, an established clientele 
and know the business thoroughly, otherwise do noi 


ply. 
Address 





“Pp. 10,"° care American Lumberman. 


CHICAGO YARD WANTS 
bra cut city salesman. Answer, giving age, expe- 
mce and reference. We are looking for a bright, 
intelligent type of salesman who can earn, and wil! 
certainly be paid, a good salary. 
ddress “S$. 22," care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—TWO YELLOW PINE SALESMEN 
One for Northeast Texas and one for Southern Kansae. 
State experience and salary wanted in first letter. 

ress “S. 3,°° care American Lumberman, 


WANTED—ACT id on SALESMEN 
To sell southern pine 
ELM CITY LUMBER Solipany, New Bern, N. OC. 


WANTED 
High class Hardwood te nedinn for Michigan and Ca- 
nadian territory. One familiar with the consumers of 
high grade West Virginia and Southern Hardwoods. 
Prefer man who can make his headquarters in Detroit. 
SS **S. 84,’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED 
Large Chicago yard desires services of a competent 
salesman to sell and take orders on telephone. Must 
have experience in city sales. Good salary to right 
person. meey state age, experience, etc. 
Addre: “*R. 16,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—GOOD, RELIABLE, WIDE-AWAKE 
a familiar with yellow pine, white pine, hard- 
and West Coast products. Territory, West Vir- 
guia and woe hio. References required 
G. G. STITZINGER & CO., New Castle, Pa. 


WANTED EY A LARGE CENTRAL-WEST 
Sash and door factory, an A-No. 1 sash and door sales- 
man for upper Illinois territory. Must be capable of 
taking off plans and figuring same. Liberal salary and 
commission. 

Address 























“Pp. 31,’° care American Lumberman. 
YELLOW PINE SALESMAN. 
With established trade in Chicago and familiar with 
producing sections. State salary and experience. 
ddress “R. 32,’’ care American Lumberman. 








LUMBER EXECUTIVE 
I have had eighteen years’ experience as millhand, 
buyer, salesman, sales manager and executive; whole- 
saling yellow pine and fir. My selling has included yard 
and factory trade, with the past six years given to car 
and railroad material, ship timbers and such specia 
lines in the territory from Chicago and St. Louis to the 
Atlantic coast, where I have a wide personal acquaint- 
ance among the big buyers. I have spent many months 
among the mills from Florida to Texas, as well as on 
the Pacific coast, and know the manufacture of lumber 
thoroughly. Before January first I want a permanent 
connection with a big manufacturer or wholesaler where 
my | eee pe experience, ability and energy will 
justify a a salary and a fair share of the profits. 
Addre “R. 1,"° care American Lumberman. 





MR. LUMBERMAN, WOULD YOU LIKE 


To have your books handled so that you may know each 
day how many feet of logs and lumber you have at each 
ges and their productive costs? Would you like to 
keep a perpetual inventory of lumber, supplies and 
equipment? An expert lumber accountant, office and 
store manager with a successful record and who under- 
stands production and is a successful executive, is open 
for a connection in the south or southwest with a going 
lumber company. 
Address “§. 14," care American Lumberman. 
ba a a maa MANAGER OR 
—— in retail yard. Have successful ba 
a manager and buyer large yard; get 
Galery to assume responsibil lity; have initia- 





tive, gO lary, two hundred to two hundred fifty, 
with an fnaveatment in stock. 
Address “S. 39,"" care American Lumberman, 





POSITION WANTED 
Jan. ist, by expert sawmill Cocakeanek with knowl- 
edge of Spanish. 
Address “§,. 21,’ care American Lumberman. 
COMMISSARY MANAGER 
Desires position. Experienced, successful, capable, can 








CAPABLE SASH AND DOOR FOREMAN 
Wanted for new factory in Wisconsin. Must be a 
hustler and have a good record. Complete charge 
given to right man. Would prefer a man who could 
invest from $1,000 to 

ddress “§, 20,” care American Lumberman. 

WANTED—BOOKKEEPER 
Retail lumber yard suburban. Must be familiar with 
general work of office and have lumber experience, in 
taking orders, billing and shipping. Reply state age, 


salary expected, etc. 
Address “R. 17,’* care American Lumberman. 





SASH AND DOOR SALESMAN WANTED 
By large Middle West manufacturer for ‘Chicago and 

County, to call on the mill trade and large buyers 
of white pine sash and doors on a commission basis. 
Party should have experience with white pine sash and 
door list, and an acquaintance with this class of buyers, 
although this latter not absolutely necessary, as this 
manufacturer’s goods have been established in and are 


well known in the Chicago market. This position could 
be handled as a side line, in conjunction with an estab- 





lished lumber or a hye now calling on this trade. 
ivise fully regart ing, geal ifications when replying. 
Address care American Lumberman,. 








D results and furnish first-class references. 
Address “L, 25," care American Lumberman. 


YARD FOREMAN AND INSPECTOR 
Seventeen successful years in the hardwood game from 
the stump to the cars. Can handle labor very efficiently 
and will guarantee to handle lumber at a very mini- 
mum cost. 

ae “8. 6,°’ care American Lumberman. 


aw en ee MANAGER 
And eet large retail yard. Thorough lumberman, wide 
experience both wholesale and retail. Know the Rivest 
can increase business. ve some poy f LB a t 
if desired. Address ‘‘S. “38,” care American Lum 
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